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| Introduction 


Peter Roberts, Hugh Sykes and 
Rachel Granger 


In the introduction to the first edition of this book we observed that urban 
regeneration is a widely experienced but little understood phenomenon. Although 
subsequently much has been done to rectify this lack of understanding, it remains 
the case that more needs to be done to provide insights and inspiration, based on 
advances in both theory and practice. Then, as now, it is important to emphasise that 
there is no single prescribed form of urban regeneration practice and no single 
theoretical explanation that can be used to analyse all urban problem situations and 
develop appropriate solutions. In the much changed circumstances of the twenty- 
first century, time and place both matter, and urban regeneration has to reflect the 
particular local circumstances which define it. 

As ever, circumstances both constrain and support urban regeneration. Despite the 
constraints of sometimes unduly rigid policy or the extreme difficulties encountered 
in a particular place, there is substantial evidence to demonstrate the ability of inno- 
vative and well-managed regeneration initiatives to take root even in the most 
unsuitable conditions. What much of the experience of the past decade has demon- 
strated is that there is no universal or ‘one-size-fits-all’ solution to the problems 
encountered in urban areas. This would appear to be true in both advanced and 
less-developed nations, and it surely represents the enduring importance of economics, 
geography, politics and history in determining what needs to be done to secure 
effective and lasting regeneration. 

The aim of this book is to distil the evidence of good practice and combine this 
evidence with explanations of why urban regeneration is necessary and how it func- 
tions. A mixture of theory, explanation, evidence and the direct experience of 
implementation provides the practical philosophy which has guided the preparation 
of the second edition of this book. The intention is to offer the reader a guide to 
urban regeneration which is comprehensive, accessible and practical. In particular, 
the book aims to provide an insight into the reasons for the occurrence and persis- 
tence of urban problems, the successive changes that have occurred in the theory 
and practice of urban regeneration and the lessons of good (and bad) practice. 

By contrast with the situation which obtained a decade ago, when there was a 
much more limited quality literature encompassing the whole of the organisation 
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and functioning of the urban regeneration process, there is now a wealth of research 
and practice evidence. In addition, there is a wide array of more fragmented infor- 
mation on ‘fashionable’ topics such as partnership, promoting economic revival, 
tackling social exclusion, the targeting of investment, supporting urban sustainable 
development and the old faithful of promoting ‘flagship projects’. Despite these 
enhancements to the literature, there would still appear to be substantial demand for 
a book that brings together the basic elements of regeneration, such as the physical, 
economic, social and environmental dimensions, alongside the implementation, 
management and evaluation of the urban regeneration process and then illustrates 
them through examples drawn from different jurisdictions. This book builds on the 
first edition and through a comprehensive survey of key topics and cases it provides 
guidance based on both the theory and the practice of urban change and regenera- 
tion. As was the case when the first edition was published, the aim is to provide 
assistance to those who are engaged in a variety of urban regeneration policy areas 
and in the active management of urban transition. 


The Structure of this Book 


The material contained within this book is organised in a way that allows the reader 
to either dip into those sections that are of particular interest, or to read the text in full. 

Although each part and chapter is self-contained to the extent that it deals with 
a particular theme or subject, the material presented is organised in a manner which 
allows the reader to gain a rapid overview of the enormous span of urban regenera- 
tion issues and activities. Even though the scope and content of this book is 
wide-ranging in an attempt to provide a comprehensive treatment of the field of 
urban regeneration, it would be wrong to suggest that it is a complete treatment of 
a subject that is extensive in terms of its practices and applications. Because urban 
regeneration is by its very nature a dynamic rather than a static phenomenon, it is 
almost impossible to capture all of the features of current practice or to predict the 
future evolution of the subject with any degree of certainty. 

In order to assist the reader, and to set the context for the remainder of the book, 
an introduction to the origins, challenges and purposes of urban regeneration is 
presented in Chapter 2.The material in Chapter 2 is cross-referenced to later chapters 
in order to guide the reader to the more detailed discussions which they contain. 
Chapter 3 introduces the reader to basic notions such as partnership, strategy and 
the lessons that may be gained from the study of best practice. These are recurrent 
features that can be seen in many aspects of urban regeneration practice, and the 
discussion attempts to identify common elements which help bind together the 
diverse subjects that are contained in the following chapters. Chapter 2 chiefly pro- 
vides an introduction to the individual topics that are considered in Part II, whilst 
Chapter 3 introduces the management issues contained in Part III. 
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Most of the chapters in this book have been prepared by authors who between 
them represent the required blend of practice experience and academic explanation 
considered necessary to tackle the complexities that are inherent in any individual 
aspect of urban regeneration. In Part II, the contributions of the various authors 
have been organised in such a way as to provide the reader with an introduction to 
each of the basic ‘building block’ themes and topics that are fundamental to an 
understanding of urban regeneration policy and process. These chapters deal with: 


economic and financial issues; 

physical and environmental aspects of regeneration; 
social and community issues; 

employment, education and training; 

housing and associated issues. 


Cutting across all attempts to stimulate urban regeneration are a number of other 
important issues. These issues govern the ways in which urban regeneration pro- 
ceeds and how it is organised. Three ‘cross-cutting’ issues that are of particular 
importance in all urban regeneration schemes are examined in Part III of this book: 


e the legal and institutional basis for regeneration by land development; 
e the monitoring and evaluation of regeneration programmes; 
e questions of organisation and management. 


In order to provide lessons from best practice and offer examples of how to 
construct and implement strategies for regeneration, all of the chapters in this book 
contain a variety of case studies. Other valuable experience can be gleaned from the 
experience of urban regeneration in countries both within and outside the UK.The 
first three chapters of Part IV offer an insight into some of the major features and 
important characteristics of efforts to promote urban regeneration in the towns and 
cities of the mainland of Europe, in Australia and in North America. Chapter 13 in 
Part IV is somewhat different; the purpose of this chapter is to offer examples from 
the three Celtic nations of the UK. 

A final chapter attempts to distil the major lessons from the past and present 
experience of urban regeneration, to identify the sources of strength and weakness 
which are evident from such experience, and to propose an agenda for the future. 
This concluding chapter draws upon the analysis contained in the earlier parts of 
the book in order to clarify the future role of, and prospects for, urban regeneration 
as it enters a new century. In addition, the final chapter also considers the extension 
of urban regeneration to the metropolitan and regional levels. 

At the end of each chapter, except in the case of the present chapter and Chapter 16, 
a summary of key points is provided. These points either indicate some of the major 
issues and actions arising from the discussion, or provide some contacts and sources of 
further information. 
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Most books of this nature are selective. Other authors and editors would choose 
different themes and cross-cutting issues for inclusion in a volume on the subject of 
regeneration. This book inevitably reflects the skills, experience and preferences of 
the editorial team and the individual authors: this combination of factors provides 
the rationale for the selection of material presented here. 


Next Steps 


Whilst it is apparent that a book of this nature can only ever expect to provide an 
introduction to urban regeneration theory and practice at a given moment in time — 
in this case late 2014 — we hope that this second edition will offer guidance and 
advice to all those who are embarking upon the task of regenerating urban areas. 
The value of such a book is that it can provide immediate help and support, and 
also stimulate the exchange of experience. It is likely that your experience of urban 
regeneration will confirm some of the messages contained within this book and it 
is certain that the material contained in the book will also suggest new ways of 
approaching difficult and complex problems. We welcome your response to the 
content and style of this book and, in addition, we seek your experience — both 
successes and failures — in order to help us in preparing future editions. 

As editors we have gained considerable knowledge and understanding about the 
subjects addressed in this book during the course of its preparation. We have come 
to realise how daunting the task of urban regeneration must appear to many who 
participate in it, and we have discovered that what may seem to be self-evident to 
one participant in the regeneration process may never have occurred to another. 
Most importantly, we have come to appreciate the need to view urban regeneration 
as a continuous process. No sooner has one problem been solved, another emerges. 

This suggests that it is essential to view the process of urban regeneration as a 
long-term cycle of activity; there are no ‘quick fixes’, ‘one-size-fits-all approaches’ or 
permanent solutions here. Each generation faces its own particular set of problems, 
has its own priorities and works in ways which reflect these priorities and the avail- 
ability of resources. However, whilst each successive generation will face its own 
particular challenges, the value of learning from previous experience cannot be 
denied. We hope that this book will help to document our state of knowledge at the 
start of the second decade of the twenty-first century and that it will provide a basis 
for good practice in urban (and regional) regeneration during the coming years. 

Too much time and energy has been lost in the past through ‘reinventing the 
wheel’ or through the needless destruction of expert teams that are, in the British 
way, discarded as one policy initiative and structure succeeds another. More signifi- 
cantly, between the publication of the first edition of this book and now, we have 
also lost significant elements of ‘institutional capacity’, especially the much-lamented 
British Urban Regeneration Association, but also other organisations, such as the 
Academy for Sustainable Communities. This book will have served its purpose if 
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some of the negative consequences of this erosion of capacity are avoided and the 
accumulated experience of urban regeneration is captured for all to use. The impor- 
tance of this task cannot be emphasised enough; most policy cycles last a relatively 
short length of time and the wheel of urban and regional regeneration policy has 
turned full circle twice during the past 60 years. 

In addition, we realise that institutional and spatial frameworks for regeneration 
will vary both over time and between places, reflecting both the policy preferences 
and priorities of government and a changing perception of the span of the field of 
action within which regeneration problems can best be addressed. Thus, for example, 
whilst much urban regeneration effort in the mid-1980s was directed at the physical 
regeneration of individual problem sites and small areas, the emphasis in the late 
1990s shifted to the regional level, to communities and to soft infrastructure, and in 
the twenty-first century, under conditions of austerity, it has moved to focus on 
economic regeneration. The message this sends to the keen observer or practitioner 
is that regeneration problems and opportunities should best be considered within a 
spatialtemporal continuum. The spectrum of regeneration activity varies from the 
individual site to the nation-state; there is no single or fixed field of action that 
represents the ideal spatial level for the practice of regeneration over time. 


Looking Forward 


It is evident at a late stage in the publication of this book that some of the material 
is already out of date or is close to becoming time expired. However, there is much 
contained in the book that is enduring and represents good or best practice, 
irrespective of the specific detail of an individual policy initiative. In order to assist 
the reader, the main areas of policy development that are of particular relevance to 
urban regeneration include the following: 


e in relation to the future development of wider regeneration strategy, the abolition 
of the Regional Development Agencies (with their strategic role at the regional and 
sub-regional levels) initially led to a vacuum of both thinking and action, but this 
is now increasingly filled by the work of the Homes and Communities Agency, 
Local Enterprise Partnerships and sub-regional joint local authority initiatives; 

e in relation to economic and financial aspects of regeneration, the revised funding 
arrangements and the provision of resources under new initiatives including locally 
generated resources and the Regional Growth Fund; 

e in relation to physical and environmental regeneration, varying emphasis on urban 
design and quality, a continuing commitment to sustainable development, the 
provision of resources for the reuse of brownfield land; 

e in relation to social and community issues and to associated aspects of regeneration, a 
reduced level of central government resources for social housing and a greater emphasis 
on locally determined and voluntary and private sector approaches to regeneration; 
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e various associated advances in policy and practice can be identified, including an 
increased level of emphasis on local democratic accountability, enhanced devolution 
to Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland (and a series of consequential developments 
that are intended to allow for new policy initiatives and the fine-tuning of existing 
policies), and the redefinition of a number of key policy objectives and responsibilities 
for matters such as community and commercial regeneration schemes. 


Whilst these issues are not dealt with in any detail herein, the material contained in 
the following pages provides many of the basic tools that are required in order to 
design and implement regeneration strategies. Although the details of policy may vary 
over time, sufficient supplementary literature exists to allow the reader to project 
forward from the position stated in this book. We will, of course, seek to incorporate 
the detail of new aspects of policy in a third edition. 
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2 The Evolution, Definition 
and Purpose of Urban 
Regeneration 


Peter Roberts 


Introduction 


Urban areas are complex and dynamic systems. Towns and cities are centres of 
political power and they also reflect the many processes that drive physical, social, 
environmental and economic transition. In addition, towns and cities are themselves 
prime generators of many of these changes. No town or city is immune from either 
the external forces that dictate the need to adapt, or the internal pressures that are 
present within urban areas and which can precipitate growth or decline. 

Urban regeneration can be considered as the outcome of the interplay between 
these many sources of influence and, more importantly, it is also a response to the 
opportunities and challenges which are presented by urban degeneration in a par- 
ticular place at a specific moment in time. This should not be taken to suggest that 
all urban problems are unique to a particular town or city, or that solutions advo- 
cated and attempted in the past have little relevance to the circumstances of the 
current day. However, it is the case that each urban challenge is likely to require the 
development and implementation of a specific response. 

It is also important to acknowledge that urban regeneration is not solely a reac- 
tion to changed circumstances. In some instances regeneration is proactive and seeks 
either to avoid an emerging problem, such as the consequences of decline of a basic 
industry, or to improve the prospects of a particular neighbourhood. An additional 
consideration that should be recognised at the outset is that there will be consider- 
able variation within an urban area; even in prosperous cities some communities will 
be dominated by poor physical, environmental and socio-economic conditions, 
whilst even less prosperous towns will have their wealthy areas. 

Despite having argued that an individual example of urban regeneration is likely 
to be particular to a specific town or city, or neighbourhood within an urban area, 
a number of general principles and models of good practice can be identified. Such 
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lessons from current and previous experience can be applied in order to assist in the 
development and implementation of approaches to the task of regeneration. 
This chapter: 


provides a brief history of the origins of urban problems and policy responses; 
defines urban regeneration and identifies the principles which guide its operation; 
provides a brief introduction to the theory of urban regeneration; 

identifies the purposes of current urban regeneration; 

outlines the development of urban regeneration policy. 


The Evolution of Urban Areas and some 
Key Themes 


The purposes of this section are to trace the origins of attempts to identify and 
resolve urban problems, and to isolate the major features and characteristics of the 
solutions that have been developed and applied. Whilst it is impossible in the space 
of a few pages to provide anything but the most superficial commentary on 
some of the major events in the history of urban areas, the most important contri- 
bution of this section is to identify the factors that have influenced the emergence 
of the modern-day practice of urban regeneration. This section also provides the 
reader with a reality check; a realisation that what may appear to be new challenges 
may in fact be simply the recurrence of older problems that have not been dealt 
with fully or correctly in the past. Lawless (2012), for example, makes the point that 
many past attempts at area-based regeneration have not been implemented fully and, 
as a consequence, the problems which such initiatives were designed to address have 
re-emerged. 

Previous eras of urban policy have seen the introduction of many innovative and 
well-intentioned schemes aimed both at the resolution of particular problems 
within existing urban areas and at the establishment of new settlements within, 
adjacent to or remote from existing towns and cities. As will be seen in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, whilst some of these policy innovations have been based upon 
advances in technology, others have resulted from political concerns, new eco- 
nomic opportunities or from the adoption of attitudes to questions of social justice 
which recognise the likely consequences of allowing urban problems to remain 
unresolved. Whilst changes in technical capability, political awareness, economic 
opportunity and social attitudes have been important factors in determining the 
pace and scale of urban progress, a number of other, often individual, issues have 
exerted a significant influence over the form and functioning of particular towns 
and cities. The following paragraphs briefly trace this history and identify six 
major themes that have dominated previous eras of urban change and policy. These 
themes are: 
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e the relationship between the physical conditions evident in urban areas and the 
nature of the social and political response; 

the need to attend to matters of housing, health and well-being in urban areas; 
the desirability of linking social improvement with economic progress; 

the containment of urban growth and the management of urban shrinkage; 

the growing awareness of environmental issues; and 

the changing purpose and nature of urban policy. 


Physical Conditions and Social Response 


Urban areas have always performed a wide range of functions. Shelter, security, 
social and political interaction, and the sale and purchase of goods and services are 
among the traditional roles of a town or city. The relative importance of each of 
these functions has changed over time and between places, and such changes have 
created new demands for land, floor space, infrastructure and the provision of a 
range of accompanying facilities. Not surprisingly, some traditional urban areas, 
either in their entirety or in particular districts of a town, may discover that a previ- 
ous function or sectoral specialisation is no longer required and that the facilities 
associated with this function are now redundant. In addition to the role of urban 
areas as a location for the human functions of living, working and recreation, the 
physical structures of towns and cities also represent a massive source of wealth. As 
Fainstein has observed, the distinction between the use of the built environment for 
human activity and its market role can be ‘summarised as the difference between 
use and exchange values’ (Fainstein, 1994: 1). This difference, which is reflected in 
the presence of a tension between urban areas as places for human activity and as 
assets, lies at the heart of a number of urban problems and also helps to define the 
limits within which solutions can be constructed and applied. 

Towns and cities change over time, and this process of change is both inevitable 
and can be viewed as beneficial, especially if such transition is managed. It is inevi- 
table because the operation of political, economic and social systems constantly 
generates new demands and, as a consequence, fresh opportunities are presented for 
economic progress and civic improvement. It is beneficial because, although many 
may deny it, the very existence of these substantial forces of change creates oppor- 
tunities to adjust and improve the condition of urban areas. As Mumford argued, ‘in 
the city, remote forces and influences intermingle with the local: their conflicts are 
no less significant than their harmonies’ (Mumford, 1940: 4). It is the desire to 
respond positively to such influences that has caused politicians, developers, land- 
owners, planners and citizens alike to search for an answer to the question of how 
best to improve and maintain the condition of towns and cities. 

The responses made to this challenge have varied over time, mirroring the socio- 
political and economic values and structures of urban society. In previous centuries, 
new towns and cities were imposed upon communities and other settlements 
were altered by feudal lords and monarchs with no reference to their pre-existing 
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inhabitants — the ‘bastide’ towns of Gwynedd, to this day, demonstrate their military 
and colonial origins (Smailes, 1953). However, and reflecting chiefly the history of 
the past two centuries, most British towns and cities represent the outcome of a 
series of attempts to create or reorder urban areas in a manner that best serves the 
requirements of a continually evolving industrial or post-industrial society. 

Expanding the boundaries of urban areas, together with an associated increase in 
the diversity of land uses present within pre-existing built-up areas, has been the 
typical and dominant response to the need to provide additional space for houses, 
factories, offices and shops. Although there are many examples of grand schemes of 
civic renewal and the establishment of new industrial settlements, the Victorian slum 
‘city of dreadful night’ (Hall, 1988: 14) was the product of a society that paid 
insufficient attention to the living conditions of the majority of urban residents. For 
reasons of public health and a genuine desire to improve urban living conditions, 
the slums of the nineteenth century were eventually acknowledged as an unaccep- 
table end-product of a process whereby industrialisation had dictated the pace and 
quality of urbanisation. The belated recognition during the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century of the consequences of unregulated urban growth reflects one of the 
messages that has been carried forward to the present-day practice of urban regen- 
eration: this is the relationship between urban physical conditions and social 
response. In Joseph Chamberlain’s Birmingham of the 1870s, urban improvement 
was promoted through a ‘civic gospel’ (Browne, 1974: 7) aimed at eradicating living 
conditions, which, in Chamberlain’s view, had created a situation whereby ‘it is no 
more the fault of these people that they are vicious and intemperate than it is their 
fault that they are stunted, deformed, debilitated and diseased’ (Browne, 1974: 30). 

Despite the many advances in urban living conditions achieved over the past two 
centuries, town and cities, especially in less-developed countries, remain as the pri- 
mary source of concern with regard to poor living conditions. Whilst these enduring 
problems are most evident in cities in Africa, Asia and Latin America, they are also 
present in some European towns and cities. The response to these challenges can be 
seen in the growth of sustainable city initiatives, which seek to link physical difficul- 
ties to social, economic and environmental issues (Joss et al., 2013). 

Chapter 5 deals with issues related to the physical and environmental condition 
of towns and cities. 


Housing and Health 


Following the recognition and acceptance of the link between poor physical condi- 
tions and social deprivation, a series of policy interventions emerged from the 
mid-nineteenth century onwards in an attempt to improve the living conditions of 
urban residents. The eradication of disease, the provision of adequate housing, the 
supply of pure water and the creation of open space were early priorities, and these 
areas of activity have proved to be enduring necessities and essential elements of 
regeneration. 
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Whilst this second dominant theme, which is still present in urban regeneration, had 
its origins in the response to the slum conditions of the Victorian era, there is a constant 
need for physical intervention in order to replace outdated or unsatisfactory dwellings 
and premises. During the Victorian era in situ renewal was common, although in many 
cases at densities far too high to ensure a permanent improvement in living conditions, 
and this was matched, chiefly due to improvements in transport technology, by rapid 
suburban growth. In addition, and serving as a reminder to the present day of both the 
possibility and desirability of creating urban conditions in which social, economic and 
physical improvements can go hand-in-hand, there was a growing acceptance of the 
lessons and benefits to be gained from the enlightened experiments in ‘model village’ 
living established at Port Sunlight, Bournville, New Lanark and elsewhere. 

These concerns regarding the relationship between housing, health and planning 
continue to demand attention. Today it is not so much the physical state of housing 
that tops the list of regeneration priorities, as the need to promote healthy living in 
urban (and rural) areas. In the words of a recent report from the Town and Country 
Planning Association, ‘economic growth requires places that promote good health’ 
(Ross and Chang, 2013: 5). 

Chapter 8 discusses the housing dimension of urban regeneration in greater 
detail. 


Social Welfare and Economic Progress 


Whilst it was not always the case that physical renewal alone could provide an 
answer to the many problems which beset the Victorian city, the public health 
objective of reducing overcrowding and disease did bring about a gradual improve- 
ment in the condition of urban areas. Moving beyond this limited objective, and 
seeking in addition to create an environment in which a third element of urban 
regeneration — the enhancement of economic prosperity — could be more closely 
allied to enhanced social welfare and improved physical conditions, Ebenezer 
Howard and the Garden City Movement experimented in the creation of com- 
munities which combined “all the advantages of the most energetic and active town 
life, with all the beauty and delight of the country’ (Howard, 1902: 15). Although 
only a limited number of garden cities were constructed according to Howard’s 
original conception — Letchworth (1903) and Welwyn Garden City (1920) — the 
influence of the Garden City Movement was considerable and what survived from 
the experiment in the form of the post-1945 new towns was ‘the essence of the 
Howard vision’ (Hall, 1988: 97). 

Suburban growth, and especially the rapid growth which followed the building 
of suburban railways and the later introduction of the bus and car, was a distinctive 
feature of the late Victorian era and the first part of the twentieth century, and, as 
noted above, whilst this escape to the suburbs provided a relief valve for the more 
affluent and mobile, it did little to relieve the problems of the inner parts of towns 
and cities. In the period after 1870 most British urban areas acquired a cheap and 
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efficient public transport system, followed later by the introduction and increasing 
use of the private motor car. The impact on urban growth of these new transport 
technologies was rapid and widespread. As Hall (1974) notes, up to the 1860s densi- 
ties in London were rising and the city was contained — the population doubled 
between 1801 and 1851, but the area of the city did not increase in proportion. 
However, following the introduction of new transport technologies the city began 
to spread, especially in the period after 1918 — in 1914 the population of London 
was 6.5 million, by 1939 8.5 million, whilst the built-up area had trebled in size. 

As was the case in relation to the earlier themes, this is a matter which has contin- 
ued to demand the attention of both policymakers and practitioners, especially in 
conditions of austerity. In the second decade of the twenty-first century the emphasis 
in many urban regeneration programmes has once again shifted to the promotion of 
economic growth and this priority needs continually to be connected to the wider 
social agenda. From the Victorian era to the present day, there has been a constant 
search for practical ways of delivering social justice alongside economic progress, 
including approaches that attempt to strengthen social ties in order to revitalise dis- 
advantaged communities (Crisp, 2013) and support new forms of economic activity. 

Chapters 4 and 6 provide further information on questions of economic and 
social change. 


Containing Urban Growth and Managing Urban Shrinkage 


This introduces the fourth theme from the past that can be seen to have influenced 
and shaped the current purpose and practice of urban regeneration. This theme has 
its origins in the perceived need to restrain urban growth and to make the best pos- 
sible use of the land that is already used for urban functions. Urban containment 
provided a rationale both for the in situ renewal of urban areas and for the balanced 
expansion of settlements beyond the green belts, which were increasingly imposed 
around the major towns and cities from the 1930s onwards. 

Attempts to contain urban sprawl, and to ensure the maximum beneficial use of 
land already within the urban area, have dominated urban policy during the past 
century. Although this theme is still of considerable importance and provides an 
immediate stimulus for much urban regeneration, an opposite challenge has 
emerged in recent decades: the management of urban shrinkage. 

Even though the best known cases of city shrinkage are North American, with 
Detroit often cited as the extreme example (Binelli, 2013), the physical adjustment 
of towns and cities to new roles and the needs of a diminished population is a com- 
mon regeneration challenge. Whilst much of the discourse on shrinking cities has 
tended to focus on the causes of economic collapse and the consequences for both 
physical and social decay, there is also a growing body of academic and practical 
evidence which indicates how best to address the need to re-size urban systems 

. This requirement for regeneration to enable the 
adjustment of the urban system is likely to become more rather than less important, 
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especially in the older post-industrial nations and in resource-based economies 
where the ‘ghost town’ is a common phenomenon. 


Growing Environmental Awareness 


Although, as noted in the first theme discussed in this section, the desirability of 
improving the urban environment has been evident for over a century or more, it 
is only in the past three decades that this theme has come to the fore. As the 
Brundtland Report (World Commission on Environment and Development, 1987) 
noted, the degradation of the urban environment is an important element in the 
degeneration of many urban areas — witness the collapse and decay of many old 
industrial towns and cities in both the first and third worlds. 

However, the deterioration of the urban environment is not always associated with 
economic decline; atmospheric pollution in cities is often an accompanying feature 
of economic growth and rising prosperity, whilst the urban growth ‘magnets’ in the 
developing world attract migrants who often live in extremely poor environmental 
conditions (Roberts et al., 2009). Concern to deal with these and other environ- 
mental consequences of urbanisation has grown over the period since the Rio Earth 
Summit of 1992, and action on the full range of issues has progressed at variable pace. 
Some of the issues which affect urban regeneration are more advanced than others, 
including restrictions on certain atmospheric and water pollutants and the protection 
of species and designated areas, such as Sites of Special Scientific Interest. 

Urban regeneration has a major role to play in promoting higher environmental 
standards and the better management of resources. Key issues include the promotion of 
better urban drainage and flood management, the provision of open space and the use 
of enhanced design in order to mitigate the effects of climate change (Gill et al., 2007). 

Chapter 5 provides further information on environmental matters. 


Changing Urban Policy 


So the scene is now set for a brief description and assessment of the evolution of 
urban policy over the past half century, and for the identification of the sixth and 
final theme from the past that has influenced the current theory and practice of 
urban regeneration. This final element reflects the changing assignment of respon- 
sibility for the improvement and management of towns and cities. From post-Second 
World War reconstruction to the present-day model of partnership, power and 
responsibility for the discharge of the tasks of urban regeneration has changed hands 
in-line with the broader conventions of social organisation and the dominant forces 
of political life. The pattern of evolution of urban policy, together with the charac- 
teristics of each era of policy, is summarised in Table 2.1. 

In the immediate period after 1945 repairing wartime damage and reconstructing 
the fabric of towns and cities, many of which had been neglected for years, initially 
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took priority. This process of reconstruction was seen as a task of national impor- 
tance. The pace was set by central government, with the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning even offering detailed guidance to local authorities ‘on the prin- 
ciples and standards that should govern the preparation of redevelopment plans for 
(central) areas’ (Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 1947: 1). With detailed 
prescription of this kind it is little wonder that so many of the end products of the 
post-war schemes of central renewal look depressingly alike (Hatherley, 2010). 

Other policy prescriptions were launched alongside central redevelopment. 
Urban constraint through the designation of green belts still permitted substantial 
peripheral expansion within the urban fence, and further suburbanisation also 
occurred at the edges of many existing towns and cities. Beyond the green belt were 
the new and expanded towns, together with rapidly growing free-standing county 
towns. The emphasis in the 1940s and 1950s was on reconstruction, replacement 
and the eradication of the physical problems of the past. Government-led, with 
enthusiastic support from local authorities and the private sector alike, the priorities 
of slum clearance and reconstruction led to the embrace of ‘high-rise housing and 
industrialised building techniques’ (Couch, 1990: 29). 

By the mid-1960s it was already apparent that many of the immediate post-war 
so-called solutions had simply transferred the location and altered the manifestation 
of urban problems. Growing dissatisfaction with slum clearance and the resulting 
decanting of population to peripheral estates, together with a more participatory 
and decentralised approach to government, led to a series of adjustments to policy. 
In the urban policy field this shift in priorities resulted in an increased emphasis on 
improvement and renewal. This ‘discovery’ of the inner city, together with the first 
tentative steps towards the introduction of urban regeneration policy, led to a major 
expansion of urban initiatives during the 1970s. Associated with the proliferation of 
initiatives in this period were a series of attempts to ensure greater co-ordination 
between the previously separate economic, social and physical strands of policy. 

Many of the urban policy initiatives of the 1970s initially continued into the 
1980s, although substantial modifications and additions were subsequently intro- 
duced (Turok, 1987). Most significantly, during the 1980s there was a move away 
from the idea that the central state should or could provide all of the resources 
required in order to support policy interventions. This new policy stance was 
matched by a greater emphasis on the role of partnership. The more commercial 
style of urban redevelopment evident in the 1980s reflected yet another set of 
changes in the nature and structure of political philosophy and control. 

Further adjustments to the form and operation of urban policy occurred in the 
1990s, with a gradual move back to a more consensual style of politics and the recog- 
nition of new problems and challenges. This change in stance has continued to 
influence the form and content of urban policy. One example of the new policy 
direction, which is evident both in the general domain of politics and in urban policy, 
is the acceptance of the need to work in accord with the environmental objectives of 
sustainable development. Although not yet fully reflected in what we now define as 
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urban regeneration, this is a clear illustration of the way in which the inheritance of 
the past and the challenges of the present have helped to shape urban regeneration. 
Although the new challenge of environmentally sustainable development has not yet 
fully imposed its characteristics on the overall functioning of urban areas, there is little 
doubt that it will dominate the theory and practice of urban regeneration and urban 
management in the future. In the interim, at least in the United Kingdom and other 
advanced nations, the consequences of the economic crisis of the first decade of this 
century have dominated much of policy and practice. 

The new contextual conditions in which regeneration is now situated reflect 
both the causes of, and the responses to, the economic collapse of 2008. As regards 
causes, regeneration could be seen as a contributor to the crisis: it stimulated and 
fed on the ready availability of funding, often provided with inadequate security and 
predicated on a continuously upward spiral of property values. In terms of response, 
the restrictions imposed on public and private sources of funding have caused both 
the reconsideration of regeneration policy and the adjustment of practice: public 
funding and public agency support have changed dramatically; private lending is 
generally only available if capital assets exist and communities have increasingly 
taken responsibility for regeneration. As Jones and Evans emphasise, the recession ‘is 
the most dramatic example of how regeneration is tied into broader economic and 
social processes’ (Jones and Evans, 2013: 9). 


The Basis for Urban Regeneration 


These six themes from the history of urban problems and opportunities — the rela- 
tionship between physical conditions and social response; the continued need for the 
physical replacement of many elements of the urban fabric; the importance of eco- 
nomic success as a foundation for urban prosperity and quality of life; the need to 
make the best possible use of urban land and avoid unnecessary sprawl; the need for 
regeneration to reflect the priorities of sustainable development; and the importance 
of recognising that urban policy mirrors the dominant social conventions and politi- 
cal forces of the day — are themes which will be developed elsewhere in this book. 

As is demonstrated more fully in the following section of this chapter, there is a 
high degree of coincidence between the history of the content, structure and opera- 
tion of urban policy, and the general evolution of political attitudes, social values and 
economic power. However, although the style and characteristics of successive rounds 
of urban policy reflect the evolution of political, economic and social values, and 
although particular urban problems and some aspects of urban policy have come and 
gone over time, a considerable level of professional and technical capacity and com- 
petence has emerged in response to the challenge of urban regeneration. This capacity 
and competence has continued to evolve irrespective of the particular political fash- 
ions of the day. From new settlements to suburbanisation, and from comprehensive 
redevelopment to in situ regeneration, the urban challenge continues to tax the ability 
and ingenuity of policy-makers, planners, developers and citizens alike. 
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What is Urban Regeneration? 


Having identified and traced the evolution of some of the major issues and factors that 
have been evident in previous eras of urban change and policy, the preceding section 
of this chapter isolated six important themes which represent the origins and outcomes 
of past problems and policy responses. Although they reflect the enduring and continu- 
ous nature of economic, social and physical change, they do not yield, by themselves, 
the basis for a comprehensive definition of urban regeneration. In order to help to 
construct a working definition of urban regeneration it is also necessary to identify 
emerging areas of concern and likely future challenges. As was argued above, the most 
important of these challenges is that which is represented by the need to ensure that all 
areas of public and private policy operate in accord with the economic, social, environ- 
mental and political principles embodied in the notion of sustainable development. 


A Definition of Urban Regeneration 


Although the very nature of regeneration makes it a constantly evolving and varied 
activity, the six themes provide the basis for an initial definition of urban regeneration 
as the: 


comprehensive and integrated vision and action which seeks to resolve urban 
problems and bring about a lasting improvement in the economic, physical, 
social and environmental condition of an area that has been subject to change 
or offers opportunities for improvement. 


This somewhat ideal definition encompasses the essential features of urban regen- 
eration identified by Lichfield, who points to the need for ‘a better understanding 
of the processes of decline’ and an ‘agreement on what one is trying to achieve and 
how’ (Lichfield, 1992: 19); by Hausner, who emphasises the inherent weaknesses of 
approaches to regeneration that are ‘short-term, fragmented, ad hoc and project- 
based without an overall strategic framework for city-wide development’ (Hausner, 
1993: 526); by Donnison in his call for ‘new ways of tackling our problems which 
focus in a co-ordinated way on problems and on the areas where those problems 
are concentrated’ (Donnison, 1993: 18); and by Diamond and Liddle (2005)[0Q2], 
who emphasise the need for action across all relevant policy spheres. 

The definition given above represents urban regeneration designed and delivered 
in a total package and to the final point of completion. However, as Tallon (2010) 
observes the reality is that regeneration often operates in a fragmented manner and 
not all problems are solved. 

Urban regeneration moves beyond the aims, aspirations and achievements of 
urban renewal, which is seen by Couch as ‘a process of essentially physical change’ 
(Couch, 1990: 2), urban development (or redevelopment) with its general mission 
and less well-defined purpose, and urban revitalisation (or rehabilitation) which, 
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Table 2.1 The evolution of urban regeneration 
Period 1950s 1960s 1970s 1980s 1990s 2000s 
Policy type Reconstruction Revitalisation Renewal Redevelopment Regeneration Regeneration in recession 
Major strategy Reconstruction Continuation of Focus on in situ Many major A more Restrictions on all activities 
and orientation and extension of 1950s theme; renewal and schemes of comprehensive with some easing in areas of 
older areas of suburban and neighbourhood development and form of policy growth 
towns and cities peripheral schemes; still redevelopment; and practice; 
often based ona growth; some development at flagship projects; emphasis on 
‘masterplan’; early attempts at periphery out of town integrated policy 


Key actors 
and 
stakeholders 


Spatial level of 
activity 


suburban growth. 


National and local 
government; 
private sector 
developers and 
contractors 


Emphasis on local 
and site levels 


rehabilitation. 


Move towards a 
greater balance 
between public 
and private 
sectors 


Regional level of 
activity emerged 


Growing role of 
private sector 
and 
decentralisation 
in local 
government 


Regional and 
local levels 
initially; later 
more local 
emphasis 


projects 


Emphasis on 
private sector and 
special agencies; 
growth of 
partnerships 


In early 1980s 
focus on site; later 
emphasis on local 
level 


and 
interventions. 


Partnership the 
dominant 
approach with a 
growing number 
of government 
agencies 
Reintroduction 
of strategic 
perspective; 
growth of 
regional activity 
and 
interventions. 


More emphasis on private 
sector funding and voluntary 
effort 


More localist initially with 
developing sub-regional activity 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.1 (Continued) 
Period 1950s 1960s 1970s 1980s 1990s 2000s 
Policy type Reconstruction Revitalisation Renewal Redevelopment Regeneration Regeneration in recession 
Economic Public sector Continuing from Resource Private sector Greater balance Private sector dominant with 
focus investment with 1950s with constraints in dominant with between public, selective government funding 
some private growing public sector and selective public private and 
sector involvement influence of growth of private funds voluntary funding 
private investment 
investment 
Social content Improvement of Social and Community- Community self- Emphasis on the Emphasis on local initiatives 
housing and living welfare based action and help with very role of and encouragement of third 
standards improvement greater selective state community sector 
empowerment support 
Physical Replacement of Some More extensive Major schemes of Initially more Generally smaller scale 
emphasis inner areas and continuation renewal of older replacement and modest than schemes, but larger projects 


Environmental 
approach 


peripheral 
development 


Landscaping and 
some greening 


from 1950s with 
parallel 
rehabilitation of 
existing areas 


Selective 
improvements 


urban areas 


Environmental 
improvement 

with some in- 
innovations 


new development; 
‘flagship schemes’ 


Growth of concern 
for wider approach 


to environment 


1980s and then 
increasing scale; 
heritage 
emphasised 


Introduction of 
broader idea of 
environment in 
context of 
sustainable 
development 


returning 


General acceptance of 
sustainable development model 


Sources: Stohr (1989); Lichfield (1992); Pugalis and Liddle (2013) 
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whilst suggesting the need for action, fails to specify a precise method of approach. 
In addition, urban regeneration implies that any approach to tackling the problems 
encountered in towns and cities should be constructed with a longer-term, more 
strategic, purpose in mind. 

Bringing together the evidence from the history of urban change and policy 
with the points made in the previous paragraph, it is possible to identify a number 
of phases or stages in the development of the theory and practice of what we now 


define as urban regeneration. Building on the work of Stohr (1989), Lichfield 
(1992) and Pugalis and Liddle (2013)[OQ3], Table 2.1 traces some of the major 
changes that have occurred in the approach to, and content of, urban policy and 
practice from the 1950s to the present day. The final two episodes reflect regenera- 
tion up to 2008 and the period since that date; the period from the early 1990s to 
2008 has been seen by some as a ‘golden age of regeneration’ (Southern, 2013: 400), 
whilst the period since has witnessed, in part, a return to a more restricted agenda. 


Principles of Urban Regeneration 


Building on the definition provided above, a number of principles can be identified 
that distinguish urban regeneration. Reflecting the challenges of urban change and 
their outcomes, which were discussed in the previous section of this chapter, urban 
regeneration should: 


be based upon a detailed analysis of the condition of an urban area; 
be aimed at the simultaneous adaptation of the physical fabric, social structures, 
economic base and environmental condition of an urban area; 

e attempt to achieve this task of simultaneous adaptation through the generation and 
implementation of a comprehensive and integrated strategy that deals with the 
resolution of problems in a balanced, ordered and positive manner; 

e ensure that a strategy and the resulting programmes of implementation are devel- 
oped in accord with the aims of sustainable development; 

e align the regeneration strategy to other initiatives in a local area, such as health and 
well-being activities; 
set clear operational objectives which should, wherever possible, be quantified; 
make the best possible use of natural, economic, human and other resources, includ- 
ing land and existing features of the built environment; 

e seek to ensure consensus through the fullest possible participation and co-operation 
of all stakeholders with a legitimate interest in the regeneration of an urban area; 
this may be achieved through partnership or other modes of working and through 
the active engagement of residents; 

e recognise the importance of measuring the progress of strategy towards the achieve- 
ment of specified objectives and monitoring the changing nature and influence of 
the internal and external forces which act upon urban areas; 

e accept the likelihood that initial programmes of implementation will need to be 
revised in-line with such changes as occur; 
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e recognise the reality that the various elements of a strategy are likely to make pro- 
gress at different speeds; this may require the redirection of resources or the 
provision of additional resources in order to maintain a broad balance between the 
aims encompassed in a scheme of urban regeneration and to allow for the achieve- 
ment of all of the strategic objectives; 

e acknowledge the importance of making provision for the long-term management 
of an area which has been regenerated — this implies the need for a succession 
strategy and progression arrangements. 


Figure 2.1 provides an illustration of the interaction between these and many other 
factors. This diagram also indicates the variety of themes and topics involved in 
urban regeneration and the multiplicity of interrelated outputs. 

Above and beyond these principles is the need to recognise and accept the 
uniqueness of place — Robson expresses this as the ‘uniqueness of how things hap- 
pen in a local area’ (Robson, 1988: ix) — and the requirement for any particular 
model of urban regeneration to be calibrated to the circumstances within which 
it operates. This implies, for example, that an individual scheme of urban regenera- 
tion should both reflect the wider circumstances and requirements of the city or 
region in which it is located (Hausner, 1993), that it should seek to reduce social 
exclusion and enhance the economic reintegration of disadvantaged urban areas 
(McGregor and McConnachie, 1995) and that is should incorporate elements 
which represent the ‘character’ of a place (Reeve and Shipley, 2014). 

In addition to these requirements, which support the principles of urban regen- 
eration stated above, is the desirability of ensuring that urban areas make a positive 
contribution to national economic performance and to the attainment of a range 
of other social and environmental goals. In the past some observers have argued 
that disadvantaged urban areas, and in particular the inner cities, act as a drag upon 
national and regional success and should be abandoned, but the evidence for such 
a stance is, at best, flimsy. Most assessments dismiss the view that disadvantaged 
inner urban areas should be abandoned because they are no longer important to 
the success and prosperity of the regions and nations in which they are located. 
This point has been expressed with force on both sides of the Atlantic. Stegman 
notes that ‘the tragedy of the inner city affects everyone’ and that the ‘overall 
performance of metropolitan regions is linked to the performance of their central 
cities, and urban distress moves outwards from the core’ (Stegman, 1995: 1602). In 
essence, what Stegman and others are saying is that cities matter, and that the task 
of ensuring the effective regeneration of an urban area is of fundamental impor- 
tance to a wide range of actors and stakeholders, including local communities, city 
and national government, property owners and investors, economic activities of 
all kinds, and environmental organisations at all levels from the global to the local. 
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Economic Analysis 
e.g. structure of local 
economy, income flows, 
employment and 
unemployment, output, 
economic linkages 


Social Analysis 
e.g. analysis of social 
stress, deprivation, 
skills and capabilities, 
community facilities, 
ethnic and other 
minority issues 


Environmental Analysis 


e.g. urban physical 
quality, environmental 
resource use, 
waste management, 
pollution, designed 
features, landscape 


| 


INPUTS 


External Drivers of 
Change 
e.g. macro-trends in 
economy, European 
and national policy, 
strategies of 
competitor cities 


Application to an individual 
urban area: 


city-wide analysis 
neighbourhood characteristics 
existing plans and policies 
specified goals and aims 
future requirements 


Internal Drivers of 
Change 

e.g. existing strategies, 
availability of resources, 
preferences of residents, 

status of partnerships, 

leadership and 
champions 


OUTPUTS 


j 


Neighbourhood Strategies 
e.g. community action, 
inner area renewal, local 
social facilities, community- 
led planning, local 
environmental schemes 


Training and Education 
e.g. skills enhancement, 
community training, 
enhanced R & D, support 
for schools and school- 
based facilities 


Physical Improvements 
e.g. city-centre 
improvement, estates 
action, housing 
improvement, enhanced 
urban design and 
quality, heritage 


Economic Development 


e.g. support for new and existing firms, 
improved infrastructure, innovation, 


Environmental Action 


e.g. waste management, energy 
efficiency, urban greening, company 


economic diversification based action, stimulating green growth 


Figure 2.1 The urban regeneration process 
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From Theory to Practice 


This section of the chapter offers a brief review of some of the major theories 
which provide a foundation for the practice of urban regeneration. Two immediate 
problems here are the absence of a single accepted theory that is capable of explain- 
ing the entire range of issues related to the occurrence and outcomes of urban 
change, and the existence of widely differing views as to what constitutes the scope 
and competence of urban regeneration. As a number of commentators have 
observed, regeneration is an ‘ambiguous term’ (Jones and Evans, 2013: 3). 

Most explanations of the process of urban change commence with a considera- 
tion of a single factor. They then seek to widen their scope by reference to the 
outcomes of urban change, rather than the underlying causes. The end result is that 
some theories of urban change provide only a partial insight into what is a complex 
and dynamic process. 

An additional issue that has to be addressed is the desirability of distinguishing 
between the ‘theory of’ urban regeneration and the role of ‘theory (or theories) in’ 
urban regeneration. Whilst both of these aspects of urban regeneration theory are of 
value, the present discussion concentrates on the former rather than the latter aspect. 
Although this distinction between the two aspects of theory may appear to be 
somewhat artificial, the focus in this section is balanced in the following chapters 
by the inclusion of a number of individual areas of theory that make specific con- 
tributions to particular aspects of urban regeneration. Taken together, this section 
and the following chapters provide a broad overview of ‘theory of’ and ‘theory in’ 
urban regeneration. 

Urban regeneration is by its very nature an interventionist activity. Whilst tra- 
ditionally many forms of intervention have been state led, the desirability of 
intervening in order to correct a failure of the market has increasingly become 
a matter of public-private consensus. Although it is tempting to close the debate 
here, it is insufficient to suggest that consensus can either emerge or continue to 
function in the absence of the necessary institutional structures. Defining agency 
and creating institutional structures requires the establishment of agreed goals 
and objectives and the introduction of a means of mobilising collective effort in 
order to manage change in an orderly manner. This is even more important in 
the present era given the additional responsibilities placed upon the private and 
voluntary sectors. 

One attempt to explain and understand the importance of creating a framework 
within which new forms of collective effort can be developed and applied has been 
contributed by the regulation school. This theory is based on ‘the concept of suc- 
cessive regimes of accumulation’ in which ‘each regime develops an accompanying 
mode of regulation’ (Knox, 1995: 104). Thus, far from eradicating regulation 
through a reduction in the scope of state activity, the reality is that new patterns of 
social, political and economic relations emerge, including formal and informal part- 
nerships, network arrangements and, more recently, empowered community 
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governance (Iveson, 2013). These new forms of control and intervention emerged 
as a response to unexpected challenges. In this changed regime the actors involved 
in urban management and regeneration find it necessary to establish new methods 
for arriving at consensus. As Healey has argued, one of the most important features 
of this mobilisation of collective effort is that it encourages a diversity of discourses 
‘not merely about content, but about the process through which people seek to 
debate their concerns’ (Healey, 1995: 256). 

Urban regeneration theory is principally concerned with the institutional and 
organisational dynamics of the management of urban change. However, these insti- 
tutional and organisational dimensions of the theory of urban regeneration also 
display a number of important characteristics and features which help to define the 
role, content and mode of operation of urban regeneration. Given that urban regen- 
eration as a distinct activity is rooted in practice rather than theory, a high degree of 
similarity between the features of theory and practice is to be expected. Summarising 
these features, urban regeneration can be seen as: 


an interventionist activity; 

an activity which straddles the public, private and voluntary sectors; 

an activity which is likely to experience considerable changes in its institutional 
structures over time in response to changing economic, social, environmental and 
political circumstances; 

e a means of mobilising collective effort and providing the basis for the negotiation 
of appropriate solutions; 

e a means of determining policies and actions designed to improve the condition of 
urban areas and developing the institutional structures necessary to support the 
preparation of specific proposals; 

a focus of activity for both formal and informal arrangements; and 
a means of developing and maintaining a sustainable and resilient urban system 
(Pearson et al., 2014). 


These characteristics and features reflect the preceding debate, and are chiefly con- 
cerned with the role and the mode of operation of urban regeneration. 

Another major element of urban regeneration theory relates to the functioning 
of the urban system as a whole and to the operation of the economic, social, physi- 
cal and environmental processes that determine the content of urban regeneration. 
Robson (1988) has identified four main elements of the processes involved in 
urban change: industrial restructuring in pursuit of maximising returns; factor 
constraints including the availability of land and buildings; the real or perceived 
unattractiveness of urban areas; and the social composition of urban areas. The 
identification of these elements assists in defining the need for and content of 
urban regeneration (Swinney and Thomas, 2014). In addition, this assessment 
points to the importance of considering the ways in which the diverse elements 
involved in regeneration can be integrated in order to ensure that actions are 
mutually supportive. 
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The integration of policy and actions is a central feature of urban regeneration, 
and this feature helps to distinguish urban regeneration from earlier partial attempts 
to manage change in urban areas (Lichfield, 1992). The earlier sections of this 
chapter examined the reasons for the existence of urban regeneration and demon- 
strated the ways in which the various forces of change have been managed in the 
past. However, whilst not wishing to suggest that individual sectoral initiatives are 
unwelcome, it is apparent that, for example, an isolated property-led solution can- 
not be expected to address the full range of economic, social and environmental 
problems that are encountered in urban areas. Generating and delivering an inte- 
grated, place-shaping solution to the challenges of urban change is a difficult task, 
but it is well worth the effort involved (URBED, 2006). In an era of austerity, 
integrated approaches are even more essential in order to ensure the most effective 
use of scarce resources. 

This suggests that the final element of a theory of urban regeneration is that it 
is a strategic process or, to use Hickling’s terminology, it is about managing deci- 
sions through the use of strategic choice (Hickling, 1974). Given the wide range 
of issues involved in the management of urban change, and accepting that many 
individual actions are likely to be of limited scope and short-term duration, it is 
essential that urban regeneration should work to a strategic agenda. A system for 
the strategic management of urban regeneration should place emphasis on the 
need to create clarity regarding the intended outcomes of regeneration, the pro- 
vision of a framework within which specific plans and projects can be designed 
and implemented, establishing and maintaining links between the policy systems 
involved, identifying the roles and responsibilities of the actors and organisations 
involved in regeneration, and generating a sense of common purpose and 
co-operation (Roberts, 1990). However, reflecting reality, there is an ever-present 
danger that the logic of strategy may be deflected or damaged by the complexity 
inherent in an ever-changing urban situation; this is akin to Diamond and 
Liddle’s (2005) ‘fuzzy world’ model. Matters of partnership, strategy and the man- 
agement of urban regeneration are dealt with more fully in Chapters 3 and 11 of 
this book. 


Why Bother to Regenerate Urban Areas? 


The preceding sections of this chapter have discussed a number of causes of the 
‘urban problem’, the theories which have been advanced to explain urban change 
and the consequences of allowing the outcomes of urban problems to continue 
unchecked. Many different explanations of the origins and occurrence of urban 
problems have been advanced over the years, and whilst some of these explanations 
emphasise the influence of an individual event or a particular policy decision, most 
analysts have adopted a multi-causal explanation. Likewise, it is unusual for the 
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outcome of a process of urban change to be one-dimensional. As is demonstrated 
in Chapters 3, 5, 6 and other parts of the present book, most urban problems and 
challenges affect a wide variety of authorities, local communities, special agencies 
and private firms. 


The Causes and Consequences of Urban Change 


An urban change event, such as the closure of a factory, may simply be the final 
outcome of a trading decision taken in a boardroom thousands of miles away. The 
directors who took the decision may not know the location of an individual manu- 
facturing facility, and in making the decision they are likely to have given little 
thought to anything apart from the efficient functioning of their company. This 
tendency to dislocate decisions from their consequences for a local area has been 
exacerbated in recent years through the internationalisation of production, and this 
tendency has implications for the role played by firms in schemes for local eco- 
nomic revival (Curran and Blackburn, 1994). It is also the case that many public 
policy decisions are made without a full appreciation of their spatial consequences. 

A similar sequence of cause and consequence may flow from other propulsive 
events determined by forces of a different nature. The most immediate example is 
the 2008 international financial crisis and its consequences for regeneration; a 
change event that has been described as the ‘death of the metaphor’ of regeneration 
as ‘physical regrowth and moral revival’ (Southern, 2013: 402). Other events such as 
rising crime, physical blight, social polarisation and other causes can change forever 
the composition and social structure of a community or neighbourhood. Physical 
decay, changing transportation and accessibility requirements, or the impossibility of 
adapting buildings to accommodate new uses, can sweep away an industrial, ware- 
housing, residential or retail district. 

The most important implication of the preceding discussion for policy-makers 
and practitioners alike is the difficulty of attempting to identify a single cause of an 
‘urban problem’. Because many change events are multi-causal in origin, they reflect 
a range of influences which emanate from both within and outside a city. Whilst at 
one level the restructuring of towns and cities can be viewed as representing the 
outcome of a global process which implies the restructuring of ‘those other critical 
contexts within which the world’s households live, including the city and the com- 
munity’ (Feagin and Smith, 1987: 13), at another level it may be the case that the 
future survival of an economic activity or a close-knit community is threatened by 
a political whim or professional misjudgement (Jacobs, 1961; Boddy, 1992). 

Before entering into a more detailed discussion on the key elements of urban 
change, it is important to distinguish between the problem of the inner cities and 
the broader urban problem, and to emphasise the importance of balancing urban 
problems against potentials. On the first of these issues, Peter Hall made the point 
neatly some years ago: ‘we need to take the widest possible view’ and to consider 
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the problem of urban change ‘in the spatial context of the rapidly changing eco- 
nomic and social geography of contemporary Britain’ (Hall, 1981: 4). Equally, it is 
important to avoid dwelling on problems to the exclusion of the potential for posi- 
tive change. Kuklinski (1990) has argued that spatial policy needs two principal 
goals — economic efficiency and social equity — and that achieving a balance 
between these can help to resolve problems by mobilising potential. This suggests 
that analyses which focus equally upon the competitive advantage of urban areas, 
and especially of the inner city, tend to be more helpful than models which limit 
their attention solely to the role of welfare policy in the resolution of problems 
(Porter, 1995). 
Four major aspects of urban change are considered in the following section: 


economic transition and employment change; 

social and community issues; 

physical obsolescence and new land and property requirements; 
environmental quality and sustainable development. 


Economic Transition and Employment Change 


Economic change is not a new phenomenon, nor is there any lack of analysis or 
policy prescription with regard to this subject. The fundamental issue that has to be 
addressed is that many profound changes have occurred in the structure, profitability 
and ownership of economic activities. Hannington, writing of the problem of the 
distressed areas in 1937, pointed to evidence of the breakdown of the traditional 
urban economic order ‘when the basic industries of the system are plunged into 
continuous slump’ (Hannington, 1937: 31). 

Echoes of this analysis can be identified in studies where the ‘urban problem’ is 
seen as part of a broader process of restructuring in which older urban areas have 
suffered most due to inherent weaknesses in the structure of their economic base 
and their inability to adapt to new trading and infrastructural requirements (Robson, 
1988). In Hall’s analysis of the economic performance of urban areas, ‘goods- 
handling’ places — dependent upon manufacturing, port functions and a range of 
traditional service activities — have performed worse than ‘information handling’ 
places (Hall, 1987); these observations have been confirmed by other observers, such 
as Swinney and Thomas (2014). 

This identification of the fundamental structural weaknesses evident in the 
economies of the older urban areas led researchers in the 1980s to investigate 
a variety of causal factors including the ‘urban-rural’ shift (Fothergill and 
Gudgin, 1982) and the ‘spatial division of labour’ (Massey, 1984). The top- 
down analyses of the 1980s have been balanced by locally rooted assessments 
of other aspects of the difficulties experienced by the urban labour force in 
gaining access to new economic opportunities. In many cases this is seen to be 
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due to the absence of appropriate skills and experience (McGregor and 
McConnachie, 1995), resulting in the ‘social exclusion’ of substantial segments 
of the labour force. 

A landmark project of the late 1960s presented an assessment of urban change 
in unambiguous terms when it argued the case for an integrated regeneration 
policy in order to address the economic, social and physical decay evident in 
the inner city of Liverpool. The Shelter Neighbourhood Action Project (SNAP) 
report (McConaghy, 1972) built upon earlier partial, often sectoral, analyses and 
stated the importance of viewing urban economic change within the context 
of broader economic trends, but it also advocated that solutions should be 
locally rooted. In addition, the SNAP report noted the need to consider the 
role of the urban, and especially the inner urban, economy within the wider 
context of the region and nation and it argued that ‘it is absurd to attempt to 
deal with urban deprivation as something quite separate to progress in the 
urban unit of which it is a part’ (McConaghy, 1972: 205). This observation is as 
true today as it was then and is reflected by aspects of recent experience (Jones 
and Evans, 2013). 


Social and Community Issues 


The preceding discussion of economic transition provides an initial insight into the 
origins of many of the social problems which have beset urban areas. However, 
economic change, whilst of major significance, is not the only factor that has dic- 
tated the scale and occurrence of social problems in towns and cities. Other 
influences have also been at work; such influences reflect the evolution of socio- 
demographic trends, the adjustment and breakdown of traditional family and 
community structures, the changing nature and outcomes of urban policy, and the 
consequences of changing social perceptions and values. 

Socio-demographic change in recent decades has seen the movement of 
population away from older urban areas in general, and from the inner cities in 
particular. This decentralisation of population has been both planned and 
unplanned (Lawless, 1989). Some households left the city as a result of compre- 
hensive redevelopment and moved to peripheral housing estates, whilst others 
were attracted by the planned expansion of urban areas beyond the immediate 
sphere of influence of the city of origin and the building of new towns. 
However, the majority of those leaving older urban areas have done so through 
their decision to move to new areas of private housing. The reasons for such 
moves are many and complex but, in summary, they include the availability of 
cheaper and more attractive housing, the search for an improved quality of life 
and the desire to gain access to a better range of services (Hall, 2014). In addi- 
tion, this adjustment in residential preferences also reflects the changing location 
of employment opportunities. 
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Although the pull of the suburbs and of the free-standing settlements beyond 
the boundaries of the older urban areas reflects one aspect of this analysis, push 
factors have also been of considerable importance. Such factors can be seen in 
most advanced societies; people have moved away from cities in order ‘to escape 
the noisy, crowded city and find space’ (Fowler, 1993: 7). Many urban areas, and 
especially inner urban areas, are no longer the preferred residential location of the 
more affluent; instead some cities have increasingly experienced a concentration 
of the poor and disadvantaged members of society. This exclusionary differentia- 
tion (Healey et al., 1995) has exacerbated the problems experienced by many 
urban dwellers, notwithstanding the success of some of the projects aimed at 
recolonising the city in an attempt to produce a more balanced society. 

One of the causes of the changes which have been described above has been 
the breakdown of traditional structures of community and kinship. The disap- 
pearance of traditional sources of employment, the effects of policies aimed at 
rehousing urban residents, the impact of infrastructure and commercial property 
development, the decay of the environment, and the absence of adequate social 
facilities, have combined to erode the cohesion of many urban communities. 
With the breakdown of the support provided by the neighbourhood, other 
problems have emerged which have led to further instability and decline. In this 
situation new issues arise, including the spatial concentration in the inner cities 
of immigrants and the urban poor. Race is now a significant factor in many of 
our urban areas, and it is ‘important that those concerned with intervention in 
urban renewal should be particularly aware of the racial aspects and implications 
of policy’ (Couch, 1990: 90). New immigrants and the children of earlier gen- 
erations of immigrants have added an ethnic dimension to many of the issues 
confronting urban communities. More importantly, these new groups have con- 
tributed new resources and sources of potential (Oc, 1995) and offer much to 
community cohesion in regeneration (Commission on Integration and 
Cohesion, 2007). 

A final point of importance in this brief introduction to the social and com- 
munity aspects of urban policy is the image of the city. In the eyes of many people 
the city is no longer an attractive place that can provide all the requirements nec- 
essary for a civilised way of life. Rather, parts of our towns and cities fulfil ‘the 
same role as the howling wilderness of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; a 
place of base instincts, ugly motives, subterranean fears and unspoken desires, a 
place which reveals the savage basis of the human condition and the frailty of civi- 
lised society’ (Short, 1991: 47-8). With a public image of this kind can urban areas 
ever recover their position as the centrepiece of civilised living? The answer can 
be seen in a number of experiments in social and community regeneration that 
are aimed at ‘breaking out of this stultifying trap’ (Robson and Robson, 1994: 91), 
and in the determination of some urban communities, such as the Eldonians of 
Liverpool, to resist the negative forces of change and to rebuild from within 
(Roberts, 2005). 
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Physical Obsolescence and New Requirements 


One of the most obvious manifestations of the ‘urban problem’ is the physical obso- 
lescence of many parts of our towns and cities. In situ decay, the functional 
obsolescence of buildings, derelict sites, outdated infrastructure and the changed 
accessibility requirements of the users of urban areas, combine to present a major 
task for regeneration. Whilst economic, social and institutional factors can be 
identified that explain the physical decline of cities, in many cases these factors can 
also be redirected in order to provide the foundations for regeneration (Bromley 
et al., 2003). Such an approach can help to guide physical development in order to 
ensure that it is appropriate and is likely to initiate area-wide physical, economic, 
social and environmental restructuring. The establishment of a wider mandate for 
property-led regeneration would help to ensure that physical action for towns and 
cities also made a greater contribution to the economic and social well-being of 
such areas (Turok, 1992). 

Physical problems arise due to changes in the requirements of the users of urban 
land and premises, because of the deterioration of the stock of urban buildings and 
infrastructure, and as a consequence of market failures in the system of land owner- 
ship and control. Although there is some evidence to the contrary, there is often a 
space constraint on the location of economic activities in the inner areas of many 
cities. This constrained locational view is supported by research (Fothergill et al., 
1983) and by the many instances of firms leaving the city in search of additional 
space and lower operational costs. Increasing competition for jobs, together with the 
influence exerted by the new residential preferences of employees, has resulted in 
the provision of alternative locations that are often better served by modern infra- 
structure and which offer lower rents or land values (Balchin and Bull, 1987). 

Added to these factors are problems associated with the presence of derelict and 
contaminated land, the cost of clearing sites and providing new infrastructure, and 
the difficulty of assembling sites (Adair et al., 2002). Whilst solutions to such prob- 
lems are often technically determined and site-specific, it is important to realise 
that there is an institutional as well as a physical dimension to the occurrence and 
persistence of urban physical problems. The absence of an adequate institutional 
capacity to intervene in the cycle of physical decline has proved to be a major 
impediment to the regeneration of many urban areas. It was in order to address 
such issues that the new urban initiatives of the 1980s were introduced, including 
enterprise zones and urban development corporations; the aim of these innova- 
tions was to ‘experiment with ways of recasting the regulatory regime’ (Healey, 
1995: 262). 

A final point of importance that should be noted in relation to the physical 
problems of urban areas is the influence of the planning system. Here the evidence 
is far from conclusive; in some cases blight and neglect have resulted from over- 
ambitious planning schemes that have exceeded their capacity for implementation, 
whilst in other instances planning has acted as an enabling force that has generated 
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positive change. What is clear is that achieving urban regeneration requires far more 
than traditional land-use planning; it has to encompass a broader strategy of urban 
management which relates ‘investment, physical intervention, social action and 
strategic planning — to other associated policy fields’ (Roberts et al., 1993: 11). 


Environmental Quality and Sustainable Development 


The final issue to be discussed in this section is concerned with the environment 
of urban areas. Many of the factors discussed in the preceding paragraphs have 
conspired to degrade the urban environment. Whilst dereliction is the most obvi- 
ous outward sign of the imposition of urbanisation on the natural environment, 
this is not the chief cause of concern. The very existence of what is increasingly 
referred to as ‘unsustainable urbanisation’ indicates the origins and impacts of 
towns and cities that have been developed in order to serve the goal of economic 
growth. A city ‘draws water, energy and many other resources from distant points 
leaving an environmental or ecological footprint of its consumption pattern’ 
(Roberts, 1995: 230). 

In many senses urban areas can be seen to generate environmental costs that are 
not matched by benefits. These costs include the excessive consumption of energy, 
the inefficient use of raw materials, the neglect of open space, and the pollution of 
land, water and the atmosphere. Although the ‘muck and brass’ philosophy of the 
past may once have been seen to represent the pathway towards a prosperous city, 
recent research indicates that attitudes and expectations have changed, and that a 
successful town of the future is increasingly likely to be judged on its environmen- 
tal performance and appearance (Ache et al., 1990). Even traditionally attractive 
features, such as the ready availability of land or a plentiful supply of labour, may 
in the longer term prove insufficient to ensure the successful development of urban 
areas. Set against these weaknesses and costs are the environmental benefits associ- 
ated with urban areas, including the presence of public transport networks, a 
threshold of population and economic activity that justifies the development of 
active waste management, and the existence of substantial areas of serviced 
brownfield land that can be redeveloped. Above all else, and reflecting the evidence 
from both the UK and the wider Western Europe, it is essential that the natural and 
built environments are regenerated in a way which is not ‘tawdry and superficial’ 
(Hall, 2014: 2). 

The new challenge for urban regeneration is to contribute to the achievement of 
sustainable development. “The world’s economic system is increasingly an urban 
one’ and this system ‘provides the backbone for natural development’ (World 
Commission on Environment and Development, 1987: 235). Alternative models are 
on offer, including ‘ecological modernisation’ (Roberts, 1997)[OQ4], and their 
value has now been emphasised in policy statements published by the European 
Union and the UK Government. 
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Urban Policy: Origins and Development 


The final section of this chapter offers a brief summary of the origins and evolution 
of modern urban policy, chiefly in England. As is noted in other chapters in the 
present text, whilst successive British governments have drawn extensively upon the 
experience of other countries in developing urban policy, it is possible to identify a 
distinctive British approach to the attempted resolution of urban problems. This 
approach reflects the apportionment of roles and responsibilities between central 
and local government, and between the public, private and voluntary sectors. 
Although the style and content of urban policy has changed in accord with the 
characteristics summarised in Figure 2.1,a number of elements of policy continuity 
can be identified, including a continuing concern to raise the level of education and 
training of the urban workforce (see Chapter 7), the need constantly to renew and 
revise the physical fabric of towns and cities, and the continuing importance of 
financial and legal factors in determining what can be achieved. 


The Early Days 


The origins of modern urban policy can be traced back to the 1930s and the des- 
ignation of slum clearance areas, and to the Comprehensive Development Areas 
designated under the 1947 Town and Country Planning Act. Further additions to 
policy occurred during the 1950s and 1960s, including the provisions of Section 11 
of the 1966 Local Government Act for special aid in areas of concentration of 
Commonwealth immigrants and the Educational Priority Areas scheme, which fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the 1967 Plowden Report on primary education 
(Hall, 1981). In response to growing concern about the condition of the inner 
urban areas, and especially those neighbourhoods with significant concentrations of 
immigrants, the Urban Programme was launched by the Home Office in 1968. In 
1969 the Local Government Grants (Social Need) Act provided the basis for 
financial assistance through the Urban Programme. 

Other policy initiatives followed, including the Community Development 
Projects (established by the Home Office in 1969), an expansion of the 
Educational Priority Areas Scheme and the pioneering SNAP, which was pub- 
lished in 1972. In the early 1970s a series of Inner Area Studies were carried out 
by consultants and this, together with other initiatives, such as the designation of 
Housing Action Areas by the 1974 Housing Act, provided the basis for the 
upgrading of the urban agenda through the 1978 Inner Urban Areas Act. Even 
though the initial impact of the measures introduced under the 1978 Act was 
limited to a few inner city areas (Donnison and Soto, 1980), the most important 
consequence of this legislation was that it placed urban policy in the mainstream 
of central government policy. 
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During the 1970s central government responsibility for urban policy changed 
hands. The control and direction exercised through the Home Office, with industrial 
and regional policy still within the portfolio of the Department of Trade and Industry, 
switched in 1975 to the Department of the Environment. This shift in departmental 
responsibility reflected a change in the emphasis of policy. The Home Office had 
adopted a social pathology approach, whereas the Department of the Environment 
emphasised the need for a structural or economic view of urban deprivation and 
policy (Balchin and Bull, 1987). Under the 1978 Act local authorities could be des- 
ignated as partnership or programme authorities. A total of seven partnerships, 
15 programme authorities and 14 other districts were designated. In Scotland respon- 
sibility for urban regeneration was vested in the Scottish Development Agency 
(established in 1976), which made substantial investments in a number of major area 
schemes, including the Glasgow Eastern Area Renewal (GEAR) project in Glasgow. 


Introducing the Market 


Following the change of government in 1979, the Urban Programme continued, 
but with an increased emphasis on private investment and a greater concern for 
‘value for money’. Public investment in the Urban Programme increased through- 
out the early 1980s alongside the introduction of new measures designed to revive 
and enhance private sector confidence. The first of these new initiatives was the 
establishment of Urban Development Corporations (UDCs) under the 1980 Local 
Government Planning and Land Act; two UDCs were designated in 1981, one for 
London Docklands and one for Merseyside. The second new measure, which was 
announced in the 1980 Budget speech, was the establishment of Enterprise Zones 
(EZs); 11 EZs were designated in 1981. Both of these programmes were later 
expanded; in total 13 UDCs were designated (12 in England and one in Wales), 
whilst a further 14 EZs were designated in a second round during 1983-84. 

Aware that the UDCs and EZs would not be able to address all of the problems 
of the inner urban areas, the Urban Development Grant (UDG) was introduced in 
1982 alongside the establishment of Inner City Enterprises (a property development 
company, funded in part by the Urban Programme, that was to seek out develop- 
ment opportunities that would otherwise be ignored or considered too risky). 
Although UDG was in part based on the experience of the Urban Development 
Action Grant in the USA, there were clear links between UDG and earlier urban 
policy actions, including the development of special schemes under the Category A 
Derelict Land Grant arrangements (Jacobs, 1985). 

Other urban regeneration initiatives launched during the early and mid-1980s 
included: 


e the establishment of five civil service task forces in the partnership areas (these City 
Action Teams brought together officials from various central government depart- 
ments, the Manpower Services Commission, and managers (seconded from 
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industry) charged with the task of unblocking the provision of public services and 
increasing efficiency; 
e the creation of registers of unused and underused land owned by public bodies — 
this requirement was placed on local authorities by the 1980 Local Government Act; 
e the operation and expansion of the Priority Estates Project which was renamed 
Estate Action in 1987. 


In 1987 the Urban Regeneration Grant (URG) was introduced with the intention 
of complementing the UDG; the purpose of URG was to assist the private sector 
in bringing forward major schemes. The URG was merged with the UDG into the 
new City Grant that was introduced in 1988 as the major policy instrument under 
the Action for Cities Programme. City Grant applications were appraised by private 
sector secondees and the grant was awarded to developers directly rather than 
through a local authority intermediary. 


Into the 1990s 


City Challenge was introduced in May 1991. It invited local authorities to bid for 
funds in partnership with other public sector, private and voluntary bodies. Eleven 
bids were selected under the first round (for the period 1992-97) and a further 
20 bids were approved in the second (and final) round in 1992. By this stage City 
Challenge represented the largest single element of the urban policy budget 
(Mawson et al., 1995). The third round of bidding was suspended and eventually 
abandoned pending a major review of urban policy. 

The outcome of the policy review of the early 1990s was a further move down the 
road of the ‘new localism’ (managerial, competitive and corporatist) described by 
Stewart (1994). What emerged in November 1993 was the Single Regeneration 
Budget (SRB).The ten new integrated offices in the English regions (the Government 
Offices for the Regions, or GORs) were given the role of administering the existing 
main programmes (cuts in budget for both the Urban Programme and the UDCs had 
been announced in late 1992) and the new SRB. In the November statement the 
government also announced the introduction of City Pride — a pilot programme 
which invited multi-agency groups in Birmingham, London and Manchester to 
develop a ten-year strategic vision for their city and to present an action programme 
to achieve the vision. 

Draft Bidding Guidance for SRB was issued in January 1994, and it indicated that 
it was expected that most SRB partnerships would be led by local authorities or 
Training and Enterprise Councils (TECs), although other leadership arrangements 
were not precluded. Final bidding guidance was published prior to the first bidding 
round, which commenced in April 1994. In December 1994 the successful 201 bids 
were announced. The successful projects commenced during the 1995/96 financial 
year. A further round of SRB took place in 1995 (Bidding Guidance — Department 
of the Environment, 1995 — was issued in March). 
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The final elements of urban policy introduced during the early and mid-1990s 
that deserve comment here include the creation of English Partnerships and the 
Private Finance Initiative. In July 1992 a consultation paper was published proposing 
the establishment of an Urban Regeneration Agency. The intention was to create a 
new statutory agency to promote the reclamation and development of derelict, 
vacant and underused land and buildings in England, especially in urban areas. The 
agency (English Partnerships) came into effect in April 1994 and merged the func- 
tions previously discharged by English Estates, City Grant and Derelict Land Grant. 

In 1992 the government launched the Private Finance Initiative (PFI). The pur- 
pose in creating PFI was to reduce the Public Sector Borrowing Requirement and 
to raise additional capital finance in an attempt to persuade the private sector to take 
a more active role in urban (and regional) regeneration. 


From 1997 to the Recession 


In May 1997 a Labour administration was elected to office. Whilst certain ele- 
ments of urban policy rolled forward (SRB, for example, continued until 2001 
but with a greater emphasis on the distribution of funds to a wider range of local 
authority areas), new elements of policy were introduced. Welfare to Work was 
a major new employment stimulation measure, alongside the creation of 
Regional Development Agencies (RDAs) and a range of other new policy 
initiatives and agencies. 

A new Department of the Environment, Transport and the Regions (DETR) 
was established in June 1997 with the intention of integrating policy across a num- 
ber of the various ‘silos’ of government. Subsequently this department went 
through a series of restructuring exercises, with powers gained and lost over time, 
until it finally emerged as the Department for Communities and Local Government 
(CLG) in 2006. In parallel to DETR and also incorporating factions from other 
central government departments and regional bodies, the RDAs were established 
under the 1998 Regional Development Agencies Act with the statutory duty to 
promote economic development and regeneration, enhance skills and employ- 
ment, support business and investment, and contribute to sustainable development. 
Each of the nine RDAs developed its own style of regeneration alongside a stand- 
ard list of funding and other functions; some were more proactive than others, but 
all of them offered a higher degree of regeneration co-ordination than previously 
experienced, especially under the Single Programme approach introduced in 2001 
to replace SRB. 

Alongside the RDAs and the SRB (later Single Programme) approach, an Urban 
Task Force was established in 1998 to identify the causes of urban decline and sug- 
gest possible solutions. The report of the Task Force was published in 1999 and 
helped inform the Urban White Paper, ‘Our Towns and Cities: The Future’, which 
emphasised the need for better local engagement and partnership in regeneration, 
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for greater attention to be paid to economic and social issues and for enhanced 
urban design to be promoted, all set within mixed and sustainable communities. 
These priorities influenced the further development of policy across DETR and 
helped to shape the operation of the Neighbourhood Renewal Unit (NRU) and its 
Fund (introduced in 2001) which worked with 88 of the most deprived communi- 
ties, and the Social Exclusion Unit, which launched the New Deal for Communities 
(NDC) programme in 2000 with a first round of 17 pathfinder partnerships. While 
the NRU initiatives were relatively short-term, the NDC partnerships were ten- 
year programmes (Lawless, 2012). A further direct consequence of the Urban Task 
Force was the designation of Urban Regeneration Companies; by 2005 some 
20 URCs had been approved in England. 

A second consequence of the work of the Task Force and the priorities of the 
White Paper was the development of the Sustainable Communities Plan (ODPM, 
2003) which prioritised investment and other forms of support across a range of 
locations, including growth areas in southern England, brownfield sites, former 
coalmining areas, Housing Market Renewal Pathfinder areas, the 20% most 
deprived wards and the Northern Growth Corridor. The Sustainable Communities 
Plan was, in essence, an attempt to provide a place-based expression of sustainable 
development principles and priorities, and it also led to a number of associated 
initiatives that went beyond the conventional boundaries of regeneration, such as 
the Academy for Sustainable Communities, established in 2005, to develop profes- 
sional and technical competence and capacity across a wide range of professions, 
communities and other actors. 

Institutional restructuring and realignment were evident throughout the period 
from 1997 to 2010. Inherited agencies, such as English Partnerships and the 
Housing Corporation, experienced increased workloads and budgets alongside new 
imperatives to support the RDAs, the NDC partnerships and other initiatives. In 
2008 the Housing and Regeneration Act brought together three existing agencies 
and some Department for Communities and Local Government (CLG) functions 
to form a new body: The Homes and Communities Agency (HCA). The HCA was 
formed from English Partnerships, part of the Housing Corporation, the Academy 
for Sustainable Communities and part of CLG to: 


improve the supply and quality of housing; 
secure the regeneration or development of land; 
support community development; and 
contribute to sustainable development. 


In simple terms, the HCA was established to help deliver regeneration and better 
managed urban areas more generally, perhaps with the unwritten objective of pre- 
venting many areas from deteriorating to a state which would necessitate their 
regeneration (HCA, 2009). 
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Recession and Austerity 


The complex array of policies, programmes and agencies that had developed from 
1997 onwards was subject to intense scrutiny by the Coalition government which 
took office in 2010. In a challenging fiscal environment, and with a mandate from 
the Conservative part of the Coalition to cut public spending and reduce the scale 
of government, a radical review of policies and agencies commenced immediately. 
This review resulted in the abolition of the RDAs and other agencies, and the 
termination of a number of policy initiatives, including the Housing Market 
Renewal Pathfinders. The HCA survived and was redirected to new tasks with a 
reduced budget, but with considerable land and property resources transferred to it 
from the RDAs. 

Parallel to the abolition of the RDAs and other central state agencies, the new 
government placed considerable weight on promoting localism and emphasised the 
role of the private and voluntary sectors. The strategic role of the RDAs was 
replaced by Local Enterprise Partnerships (LEPs), led by businesses and local 
authorities, and able to co-ordinate and support regeneration initiatives, rather than 
allocate substantial funding. The LEPs also co-ordinate bids to the Regional Growth 
Fund (RGF) established by central government and aimed at providing investment 
to private enterprise and for infrastructure. In 2011 the Localism Act extended the 
field of action for local authorities and encouraged them to innovate within the 
power of general competence. A more recent, and as yet incomplete, development 
has seen the introduction of the concept of ‘city deals’, which allow local authorities 
(or groups of local ‘combined’ authorities) to access central government funding 
streams, such as RGE This stream of policy offers real potential for the better direc- 
tion of resources in support of regeneration. 


Looking Forward 


The preceding paragraphs have outlined the evolution of urban regeneration policy, 
chiefly in England. It is important at this juncture to note the considerable varia- 
tions in policy which have emerged over the past decade between regeneration 
policy in England and that developed in the devolved administrations in Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. This trend of greater variation is likely to continue 
and, in an era of austerity and with greater emphasis on the local, will result in even 
greater variation in policy and practice style in the future. 


Other Initiatives and Policies 


Four other aspects of policy are of particular relevance to urban regeneration, 
although they either relate to matters beyond the strict boundary of a discussion 
of urban policy, or are policy areas outside the sole determination of UK government. 
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The first issue relates to the continued operation of a wide range of public 
policies — on health, social policy, housing, education, training, transport, law and 
order, planning and environmental standards — that are relevant to urban regen- 
eration. As can be seen from the preceding discussion, whilst some of these 
policies have addressed urban problems directly, other policies can work against 
the objectives of urban regeneration. The second aspect is the continuing opera- 
tion, in this case since the 1930s, of regional assisted area policy. Although the 
objectives of such policy have varied over the years, they are generally coincident 
with those of urban regeneration. The most recent manifestation of regional 
selective policy is the Regional Growth Fund, which started operation in 2011. 
A third strand of policy that has grown in importance since the 1970s is the sup- 
port provided by the European Union’s Structural and Cohesion Funds. Many 
areas of the UK, both urban and rural, are designated as eligible to receive assis- 
tance from the Structural and Cohesion Funds. Although fewer areas are eligible 
than in the past, such funds remain important. The funds are managed through 
partnership structures representing the European Commission, the Member State 
government and local and regional interests. A final issue is the growing diversity 
in terms of regeneration policy and practice that has resulted from the devolution 
of government function in the UK. This topic is reflected in a number of places 
in the following chapters. 


Concluding Remarks 


This chapter is different to most of the others in this book in that it provides a 
framework and backdrop, rather than presenting a specific topic. Therefore, the 
concluding section of the chapter is more concerned with the identification of mat- 
ters of interest, than it is with the development of answers or solutions. 

However, three general conclusions can be drawn from the preceding discus- 
sion. The first is the importance of evaluation in informing the development 
and further enhancement of regeneration theory and practice. This matter is 
considered in greater depth in Chapter 10. Second, it is essential to tackle the 
task of regeneration through the adoption of an integrated and comprehensive 
approach. Third, it is important to accept that today’s new regeneration initia- 
tive is but a staging post in the evolution of towns, cities and regions. 
Regeneration is a constant challenge, and the approach adopted at a particular 
point in time represents the outcome of a complex system of social, economic 
and political choice. 

The remaining chapters of this book address many of the complexities of regen- 
eration. They also provide insights and guidance that will be of assistance in ensuring 
that the present generation of contributions to the progress of towns, cities and 
regions will be both positive and lasting. 
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KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e Itis essential to set a context for any proposed regeneration 
action — this context should consider the historic evolution of an 
area and the outcomes of previous policies. 


e All towns, cities and regions display a particular blend of 
problems and potentials — this blend is the manifestation of both 
external influences and internal characteristics. 


e The style of approach to regeneration has evolved over the years, 
and policy and practice reflect dominant socio-political and 
economic attitudes. 


e The regeneration of urban areas can be seen as an important 
element of local, regional and national success. 


e Urban regeneration is comprehensive and integrates vision and 
action which seeks to resolve urban problems and bring about a 
lasting improvement in the economic, physical, social and 
environmental condition of an area that has been subject to 
change or offers opportunities for improvement. 
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3 Strategy and Partnership 
in Urban Regeneration 


Andrew Carter and Peter Roberts 


Introduction 


There is an established consensus in the UK and across Europe that in order to 
address the interconnected challenges facing urban areas there is a need to develop 
strategic frameworks at the urban region level (Healey, 1997; Diamond and Liddle, 
2005). This consensus is based on the premise that successful urban regeneration 
requires a strategically designed, locally or regionally based, multi-sector, multi- 
agency partnership approach. 

The establishment of partnerships is a particular response and challenge to the rapid 
and fundamental social, economic and institutional changes that society has witnessed 
over the past few decades. The globalisation and restructuring of the economy have 
increased the economic, social and environmental challenges that many cities face, 
whilst reducing the control that institutions — public, private and voluntary — have 
over the economic and other decisions that affect communities’ well-being (Parkinson, 
1996). A major consequence of these developments is that the fortunes of cities and 
regions now depend increasingly on the success of their own policy responses. 

Single-sector, single-agency approaches experience major limitations in try- 
ing to tackle the social, economic and environmental problems found in many 
urban areas. ‘Gone are the quick fix schemes of the early 1980s. In the place of 
opportunism and an obsession with getting things done, there is a model of 
integrated development based on a comprehensive, multi-agency approach’ 
(Roberts, 1997: 4). Most organisations involved in urban regeneration (regard- 
less of the needs they are addressing) recognise that the issues they face have 
multiple causes and therefore need a multi-agency approach to devising and 
implementing solutions. 

This chapter examines a number of major issues: 


e the need for a strategic approach to urban regeneration; 
e developing a strategic vision and framework; 
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principles of a strategic framework; 

the partnership approach in urban regeneration; 

models and types of partnership; 

managing the partnership process; 

policy and practical principles of partnership; 

the strengths and weaknesses of the partnership approach; 
conclusions and future considerations. 


The Need for Strategy 


The strategic context for urban regeneration was not always well developed in the 
past. A feature of much urban policy prior to the 1990s was a lack of strategic vision 
and longer-term perspective. The overwhelming emphasis on small areas, discrete 
projects and output-related funding left little room for broader considerations 
(Turok and Shutt, 1994) and there was little or no attempt to devise a strategic view 
of what should happen to cities as a whole. 


As a result, problems are being addressed in a piecemeal manner and the 
linkages between different aspects of regeneration have not been developed. 
Planning and action on a city-wide or regional level have also been sidelined 
by the focus on local initiatives. Consequently, a duplication of effort is 
occurring, economic activity is shifted around at public expense and prob- 
lems of dereliction and deprivation continually reappear and deepen as 
economic restructuring proceeds. (Turok and Shutt, 1994: 212) 


This case for a greater emphasis on strategy has long been accepted and was acknowl- 
edged, among other actions, by the work of many of the Regional Development 
Agencies from the late 1990s onwards (Roberts and Benneworth, 2001) and has 
continued to the present day in the activities of the Local Enterprise Partnerships and 
the emerging city-region arrangements. 

Healey claims that it is ‘no longer possible to approach urban regeneration 
through the promotion of urban transformation projects in isolation’, and that ‘the 
emphasis should be creating the conditions for economic, social and environmental 
regeneration’ (Healey, 1997: 109). Essential in achieving this is the existence of a 
long-term strategic framework which reflects a process capable of fostering links 
between issues and those involved in them. 

A strategic framework at the city-region level enables policy to be organised and 
integrated. Such a framework assists urban regeneration and helps to define the 
extent to which different measures can in turn meet environmental and social 
objectives without compromising economic development in the long term. 
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BOX 3.1 COVENTRY AND WARWICKSHIRE 
PARTNERSHIPS 


The formation of Coventry and Warwickshire Partnerships (CWP) in 1994 
was an early attempt to provide a platform for strategic economic develop- 
ment for the sub-region of Coventry and Warwickshire. The partnership 
comprised all the area’s seven local authorities, the Training and Enterprise 
Council, the Chamber of Commerce, two universities, colleges, private firms, 
voluntary organisations and trade unions. 

The partnership was primarily used to engage the private sector and 
higher education institutions in the future development of the region. At a 
strategic level CWP worked well, in terms of bringing together the key agen- 
cies and in securing UK regeneration and European funding. However, at the 
operational level there were, on occasions, conflicts between the partnership 
secretariat and partners’ agencies, mainly because of the problem of separat- 
ing out responsibilities with the partnership. 

Despite these initial difficulties the partnership flourished and has gone 
through a series of transformations up to the present day. The current 
arrangements for Local Enterprise Partnerships reflect many features of the 
history of this partnership. 


Sources: ECOTEC (1997), CEDOS (2014). 


Hall, in his review of regeneration policies for peripheral housing estates, makes a 
similar argument. He argues that UK urban policy has been characterised by 
‘inward-looking regeneration policies’, and that such policies have failed to tackle 
many of the root causes of decline. Hall suggests that policy needs to be reoriented 
towards ‘outward-looking policies’ (Hall, 1997: 873), the key characteristics of 
which are set out in Table 3.1. Such policies should seek to address urban decline 
through adducing factors in the external environment. This approach emphasises 
strategic linkages between local initiatives and partnerships, particularly at a region- 
wide level. This approach also locates particular areas within the wider context of a 
vision for the urban-region as a whole. 


The European Dimension 


Some 20 years ago, Alden and Boland (1996) argued that the clearest expression of 
the European Commission’s policy on regional development and spatial planning 
was to be found in Europe 2000+ (European Commission, 1994). The document 
emphasised the emergence of a European dimension in planning policies of 
member states and advocated an enhanced role for regional development strategies 
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Table 3.1 Outward-looking policies 


Policy Aspect Policy Focus 

Institutional Emphasis on region-wide partnerships; emphasis on horizontal and 

arrangements vertical linkages within and between institutions. 

Spatial scale Linkages between areas of deprivation and potential; region-wide 
strategic planning frameworks. 

Economic development Education, recruitment and placement; linking local to city and 
regional development; attracting inward investment. 

Social cohesion Measures aimed at overcoming stigmatisation and social exclusion. 

Environment, access and Overcome physical isolation of declining areas; transport planning; 

amenity improved amenity to attract outsiders. 

Housing Improve housing to attract new residents; attention to region- 


wide housing allocation processes. 


Source: Hall (1997) 


in achieving the objectives of nations, regions and localities in an enlarged European 
Union (EU). Since then these roles and approaches have become embedded in 
member states and in their regeneration programmes. 

Within this context, Europe 2000+ identified a number of major trends emerging 
from member states which indicated the role for spatial planning in devising and 
implementing regional development strategies. 

The first major trend was the growing awareness that spatial planning has shifted 
from a concern for purely physical planning and land-use matters to a wider con- 
cern for social, economic, environmental and political issues. This reflects the return 
of the importance of strategic thinking in planning, especially given the importance 
of cities and regions within both the EU and the global economy where strategic 
levels of decision-making assume significance (Alden and Boland, 1996). 

A second trend examined in Europe 2000+ was the need not only to identify 
strategic issues, but also to integrate these issues into a more comprehensive and 
complex form of spatial planning. Planning at a variety of spatial levels was seen to 
be concerned with a wider range of issues than hitherto, including economic 
development, transportation, retailing, tourism, housing, urban regeneration, the 
countryside, and their integration with each other. 

The third issue identified was the increased decentralisation of responsibility for 
policies and controls to regional and local levels of government. This was coupled 
with an increased number of organisations responsible for delivering services within 
the region. 

The ability to think and act strategically remains essential for the long-term 
success of the UK and of more generally Europe. As Roberts argues, ‘In the 
absence of strategic vision it is doubtful if the UK will be able to sustain a range 
of viable economic, social and physical environments within a Europe of regions’ 
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(Roberts, 1990: 6). The benefits of applying the principles of strategic vision are 
already apparent in European countries; the strategic vision approach has been 
used to help plan and regenerate many cities and regions from Birmingham to 
Budapest and from Copenhagen to Cadiz. 

The strengths (and weaknesses) of strategic policies for intervention have been 
extensively monitored and evaluated across the European Union. As a consequence, 
there is a wealth of both specific lessons and generic guidance on the operation of 
strategies available from the European Commission (2014) and other commentators. 


Elements of a Strategic Approach 


Over the last 20 years a general consensus has emerged amongst policy-makers 
about what the elements of a strategic approach to regeneration might be. As 
Parkinson (1996) has observed, when the European Commission revised its 
Structural Funds in 1988 it identified four necessary features of the reformed policy: 
it should bring added value, be partnership based, be clearly targeted and integrate 
different policy instruments and approaches. Similarly, when the Scottish Office 
introduced its New Life for Urban Scotland initiative in 1988 it defined the strate- 
gic approach to regeneration as comprehensive, multi-sectoral and partnership 
based. This thinking finds echoes in more recent UK regeneration initiatives, 
including the activities funded by the Regional Growth Fund and the City Deal 
process (Cabinet Office, 2011). 

In trying to define the elements of a strategic approach to regeneration, 
McGregor and colleagues suggest that it is concerned with the use of resources to 
secure lasting social and economic change by making complementary investments 
in interacting local activities. These changes are designed to facilitate further desired 
changes and to have beneficial effects on other sectors and areas within the local or 
regional economy. This approach implies the need for some knowledge of how 
investments and other changes interact to promote local change, to create a 
dynamic and to produce positive spill-overs (McGregor et al., 1992). Equally, 
Diamond and Liddle (2005) point to the importance of developing and applying 
strategy within a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the contextual circum- 
stances of an individual urban area, and with the intention of delivering 
improvements in social welfare as well as economic growth. 

Parkinson (1996) states that a strategic approach to urban regeneration should: 


have a clearly articulated vision and strategy; 
specify how its chosen mechanisms and resources would help to achieve the long- 
term vision; 

e clearly integrate the different economic, environmental and social priorities of the 
regeneration strategy; 

e identify the intended beneficiaries of the strategy and the ways in which they will benefit; 
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e identify the level of private, public and community resources, financial and in kind, 
that would be committed over defined periods of time; 

e specify the role and contribution that the public, private and community partners 
would make to regeneration; 

e integrate, vertically and horizontally, the policies, activities and resources of those 
partners in a comprehensive strategy; 

e link explicit regeneration policies to wider mainstream programmes in housing, edu- 
cation, transport, health and finance which constitute the implicit urban strategy; 
specify the relationship between short, medium and long-term goals; 
establish economic, social and physical baseline conditions before the policy inter- 
vention to allow an assessment of change over time; 
have agreed milestones of progress; 
monitor the outputs and outcomes of the strategy and evaluate their impact. 


As Parkinson rightly acknowledges, this represents a formidable set of criteria which 
in the real world of policy is extremely difficult to achieve. Despite this they are useful 
as an ideal model against which to evaluate actual strategy development. One impor- 
tant element evident in Parkinson’s work and reflected in many other studies (Carley, 
2000) is the importance of achieving integration as the key theme of strategy. 


Principles of a Strategic Framework 


Devising a strategic framework requires skills in ‘making links — setting contexts to 
foster relationships; and, strategic vision — mobilising ideas about the future’ (Healey 
et al., 1995: 284). This framework should: 


provide a bridge between ‘top-down’ and ‘bottom-up’ approaches; 

be realistic and capable of being translated into specific policies, objectives and actions; 

be drawn up by a wide-ranging partnership, which includes all key stakeholders; 

address the overall viability, prosperity and competitiveness of regions — enhancing 

their contribution to their own residents and to their regions and the nation; 

e ameliorate disadvantage, promote opportunity and mobility, support development 
in deprived communities; 

e preserve cities as motors of civilisation, culture, innovation, opportunity and enterprise. 


The creation of a strategic framework can ensure that resources, for example, land, 
capital and labour, are used in such a way as to achieve the best overall effect 
(Roberts, 1990). Reflecting this, a strategic framework should emphasise: 


the interdependence of actions, rather than treating each action as independent; 
the long-term outcomes and benefits, other than mainly considering short-term costs; 
the overall requirements of an area, rather than stressing the potential of an indi- 
vidual site (or project); 
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e the importance of creating common ground and, wherever possible, the generation 
of consensus, rather than encouraging conflict; 

e the creation of positive attitudes towards mutual collaboration between sectors, 
rather than maintaining a public-private sector divide. 


This approach to regeneration strategy is further informed and reinforced by the 
theory and practice of sustainable communities, especially through placemaking 
(Academy for Sustainable Communities, 2008). Reflecting the principals and work- 
ing methods of the sustainable communities model, the regeneration of some local 
neighbourhoods can be seen to represent a practical demonstration of the merits of 
strategy, especially when such strategies give life to the aspirations of residents. The 
case of the Eldonians — a challenged community in inner Liverpool — provides a 
good practice example of turning strategy into action (Roberts, 2008). 

There are many important lessons to be gained from the experience of attempts 
to implement strategic vision: 


e It is important to be aware of the complexities that are involved in constructing an 
approach to (resource) management which is based upon strategic vision. 

e There is a need for consistency of purpose; the benefits of adopting strategic vision 
are unlikely to be fully evident in the short term. 

e Itis important to encourage the widest possible participation of both ‘bottom-up’ 
and ‘top-down’ interests in the setting of goals, in generating a vision or visions, in 
identifying and obtaining the necessary resources and in the management of 
implementation. 

e It is desirable to create a system for strategic vision and management which is self- 
sustaining and which recognises, at the outset, that there will be a need to adjust 
and fine-tune the policies which are pursued. 

e Itis equally important to ensure that, having created consensus and agreed upon a 
strategic vision, the processes of implementation also adhere to agreed objectives. 

e Itis desirable to monitor, to evaluate regularly and disseminate information widely 
on the progress of the agreed strategy. 


Strategic planning is an important tool for enabling communities to identify their 
advantages in relation to the external environment — local, regional, national and 
international. This emphasis on external factors encourages a partnership approach 
which incorporates a wide range of organisations and individuals from the public, 
private, voluntary and community sectors. 


The Partnership Approach 


The ethos of partnership, and multi-agency provision and collaboration, have 
become core concepts in regeneration. Although seven Inner City Partnerships 
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were formed under the 1978 Inner Urban Areas Act, the approach only really 
developed significantly during the late 1980s. By the early 1990s there was a 
consensus between all the main political parties that a closer involvement 
between the public and the private sectors, together with the direct participation 
of local communities and the ability to cut across traditional policy boundaries, 
were all essential elements of an effective urban regeneration strategy (Bailey, 
1995). This principle has since been extended to practically all aspects of public 
policy: skills and training, housing, community care and social services, cultural 
activities and landscaping. 

However, despite the recognition of the need for partnership, ‘the problem of 
generating the right institutional machinery with adequate incentives, sanctions and 
resources to integrate the actions of national and local, of public, private and com- 
munity institutions and agencies — to make partnership a reality rather than a cliché 
remains a challenge’ (Parkinson, 1996: 31). 


Why Partnership? 


There are a number of main reasons behind the move towards multi-agency 
partnerships as the preferred method of working in addressing a wide range of 
social, economic and environmental issues. First, the current political agenda con- 
tinues to force the pace in this area. Funding requirements for initiatives, such as the 
Regional Growth Fund, require the development of partnerships. For over two 
decades partnership has been a required element of bids for funding. In 1995, guid- 
ance noted the need for ‘partnerships representing an appropriate range of interests 
which should include relevant interests in the private and public sectors and in local 
voluntary and community organisations’ (Department of the Environment, 1995: 2), 
whilst currently the expectation is that Local Enterprise Partnerships will work 
closely with a range of organisations and actors (BIS, 2010). 

Second, the multidimensional and complex nature of urban issues requires inte- 
grated strategies involving a wide range of actors. The concerns raised throughout 
the 1980s and the 1990s regarding both property-led urban regeneration and inner 
city policies generated a momentum for change which led to a longer-term, more 
strategic, integrated and sustainable approach to urban regeneration. Partnerships are 
perceived to be the most effective vehicle for achieving these goals. Advocates of 
partnerships argue that, because they offer greater involvement by all sectors in the 
decision-making process, they are seen to be an inherently more efficient and equi- 
table way of allocating public funds. 

Third are the difficulties associated with the centralisation of power and the frag- 
mentation of duties and organisations in urban areas. Partnerships which involve a 
wide range of agencies and organisations can help to co-ordinate activity across 
traditional policy boundaries. 
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Fourth, in many policy spheres, for example, housing, education, health care and 
crime prevention, individuals are challenging the paternalistic nature of central and 
local government initiatives. Local people are increasingly demanding a voice in 
defining and implementing the most appropriate responses to the challenges facing 
their locality. This wider engagement of the voluntary and community sector has 
increasingly been encouraged over the past decade (Holman, 2013) and reinforced 
through government policies such as ‘Big Society’. 


Models of Partnership 


There is no single model of partnership. Partnership is a concept in public policy which 
‘contains a very high level of ambiguity’ (Mackintosh, 1992: 210) with its potential 
range of meanings subject to ‘conflict and negotiation’. Mackintosh devises three main 
conceptual models of partnership in relation to the urban regeneration context: 


e The synergy model suggests that by combining their knowledge, resources, 
approaches and operational cultures, partner organisations will be able to achieve 
more together than they would by working on their own or, in other words, the 
whole is greater than the sum of the parts. 

e The budget enlargement model is based upon the premise that by working together 
the partners will gain access to additional funds that neither could access on their own. 

e The transformational model (with a different focus) suggests that there are benefits 
to be gained by exposing different partners to the assumptions and working meth- 
ods of other partners (that is, it will stimulate innovation as part of a continuing 
process of development and change). Mackintosh suggests that successful partner- 
ships always result in such transformation. 


An alternative categorisation of partnerships has been offered by Diamond and 
Liddle (2005) who distinguish between: 


strategic partnerships (time limited and specific purpose); 
strategic partnerships (unlimited and general purpose); 
weak partnerships (no resources or staff); and 

strong partnerships (defined staff and resources). 


In practice many partnerships are hybrids of the above categories. 


Types of Partnership 


Over the last three decades, the variety of partnerships has expanded significantly. 
Partnerships are often overlaid on complex organisational and political environments 
and the number of potential partners in any one area is large and diverse. The strate- 
gies deployed vary according to local circumstances, national and local policy, and the 
interplay of the different interests within the partnership arrangements (Bailey, 1995). 
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Table 3.2 Types of partnership 


Type 


Area of coverage 


Range of partners 


Activities 


Examples 


Development 
partnership, 
joint venture 
Development 
trust 


Informal 
arrangement 


Agency 


Strategic 


Single site or small 
area, e.g. town 
centre 

Clearly defined 
area for 
regeneration, e.g. 
neighbourhood or 
estate. 


District or citywide 


Urban, or 
subregional 


Subregional, 
metropolitan 


Private developer, housing 
association, local authority 


Community-based, importantly, 
independent from public bodies but 
frequently some reps from Local 
Authorities 


Private sector-led. Sponsored by 
Chamber of Commerce or 
development agency 


Terms of reference from sponsoring 
agency. Delivery may be through a 
team of secondees drawn from the 
partners or through a development 
company (limited by guarantee) that 
is independent of the partners. 


All sectors 


Commercial/non-profit development 
producing mutual benefits 


Community-based regeneration. 
Generally concerned with creating and 
spreading community benefits and since 
they are non-profit making, recycle all 
surpluses into the trust 


Place-marketing, promotion of growth 
and investment. Concerned with 
problems, issues and strategy 
identification that are of mutual interest 
to the parties involved 


Multiple task orientation, usually within 
a designated time-frame. 


Determining broad strategy for growth 
and development. May act as an initial 
catalyst for activity. 

Often acts as a guide for development 
Implementation is often through third 
parties. Can act as an umbrella 
organisation guiding other vehicles, 
including development companies 


London Road 
Development Agency, 
Brighton Media Centre 


Coin St, North 
Kensington Amenity 
Trust, Arts Factory 


The Newcastle Initiative, 
Glasgow Action, East 
London Partnership 


UDCs, City Challenge, 
SRB, ‘New Life’ 
Partnerships. 


Coventry and 
Warwickshire 
Partnership, Chester 
City Partnership, 
Thames Gateway 
London Partnership 


Sources: Bailey (1995) and Boyle (1993) 
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Table 3.2 offers a broad typology of different types of partnership. This typology 
defines six types, with examples taken from urban regeneration in the UK. It is not 
structured so as to evaluate a broad range of partnerships, only to illustrate the vari- 
ety that exists. An important consideration that cuts across all the types of partnership, 
is the need to ensure that top-down managerialist approaches do not displace or 
suppress the potential contributions of local community members (Southern, 2003). 

In a further attempt to identify both the differences and the similarities between 
partnership arrangements, Stewart and Snape (1995) identified three ‘ideal types’ or 
organisational models of partnership; these are illustrated in Box 3.2. Each reflects a 
different understanding of three key dimensions to partnership — the nature of part- 
nership objectives; the relationship between partners; and the specific activities of 
partnerships. 


BOX 3.2 MODELS OF PARTNERSHIP 


Facilitating partnerships Negotiation of contentious or politically sensitive 
issues; partners have differing perspectives; wide-ranging objectives; focus 
on deep-rooted problems; powerful stakeholders; balance of power crucial. 


Co-ordinating partnerships Drawing together partners to oversee initiatives 
undertaken by the partners themselves or by arms-length bodies; address 
relatively new and non-contentious issues; often led or managed by one part- 
ner; balance of power not as delicate. 


Implementing partnerships Specific objectives and time limited; responsi- 
ble for the delivery of agreed projects often involving securing funding and 
resources; outputs clearly defined; power relations unproblematic. 


Source: Stewart and Snape, 1995: 4 


Managing the Partnership Process 


Whilst the scale and scope of the partnership, and the type and number of actors 
who should be involved, will vary according to the aims and objectives established, 
there are nevertheless certain defining principles which should underpin the man- 
agement of the process (Joseph Rowntree Foundation, 2000). 

The quality of the partnerships that are formed is of critical importance. Research 
suggests a symbiotic relationship between the quality of the partnership and the 
quality of the regeneration strategy (Carley, 1995). 
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Successful partnerships reveal a capacity to adapt to changing conditions: 
political, economic and commercial. They demonstrate the “loose-tight” 
characteristics of successful organisations: clearly pursuing well-determined 
strategic objectives while retaining the ability to adapt tactically to overcome 
impediments and obstacles (Boyle, 1993: 321) 


The most robust partnerships are those which respect the roles and contributions of 
each of the partners; the most productive are those which are flexible and reflective; 
and the most beneficial are those which are sustainable beyond the requirements of 
a specific programme (Roberts, 2008). 


BOX 3.3 MANAGING THE PARTNERSHIP PROCESS 


Stage 1 


Partners come together through mutual recognition of a common need, or in 
joint effort to obtain public funds. If they have not worked together before, they 
begin the process of overcoming differences in background and approach, 
building trust and respect. There may be the need for training, building each 
partner’s capacity to operate effectively in this new organisation. 


Stage 2 


Through a process of dialogue and discussion, the partners establish com- 
mon ground and work towards agreeing a vision and mission statement for 
the initiative. The original core group of partners might agree on the need to 
involve more individuals and organisations in the initiative. The partners 
develop mechanisms for assessing needs and quantifying the size of the task 
they propose to undertake. The initiative combines the information generated 
by the needs assessment exercise, together with the vision and mission 
statement to produce an agenda for action. 


Stage 3 


The formal framework and organisational structure of the partnership is 
designed and put in place. The partners set specific goals, targets and objec- 
tives linked into the agenda for action. Where appropriate, the executive arm 
of the partnership selects or appoints a management team to oversee the 
work of the initiative. 


(Continued) 
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(Continued) 
Stage 4 


The partnership delivers to its action plan, whether through service provi- 
sion or some other function. The executive arm seeks to maintain the 
involvement of all partners, formulates policy decisions and ensures the 
continuing process of assessing, evaluation and refining the operations of 
the partnership. 


Stage 5 


Where appropriate, the partners should plan their forward strategy. This 
involves developing a new set of goals for the survival and continuation of the 
work of the initiative in some form. They should seek to create ‘life after death’ 
by transferring the asset of the partnership back into the community with 
which they work. 


Source: Wilson and Charlton (1997) 


The partnership process must be built on shared interests, reciprocal support and 
mutual benefit with each partner contributing according to their respective 
resources, strengths and areas of expertise. The varying requirements of each partner, 
such as the need for public accountability of governments, profit for private sector 
organisations and personal gratification for volunteers, must be recognised. Equally, 
the limitations which constrain partners should be recognised at the outset, and 
compensatory measures should be identified and put in place to deal with any short- 
falls that may occur; the reality is that partners are unequal in terms of powers and 
resources (Diamond and Liddle, 2005), which affects the capacity to participate. 


BOX 3.4 HUMBER LOCAL ENTERPRISE 
PARTNERSHIP (LEP) 


The Humber LEP involves local authorities, local businesses and other part- 
ners in economic development and other activities. Four major boards deal 
with specific aspects of business: 


e the Investment Board allocates business support funding; 


e the Employment and Skills Board works in partnership with education 
providers; 
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e the Marketing Board develops and implements trade plans; 


e the SME Support Committee works with small firms. 


Under the Regional Growth Fund the Humber LEP has secured £25.7 million 
to support the Green Port Hull development and manufacturing of wind tur- 
bines, and £30 million to support the renewable energy sector and promote 
business expansion in key sectors. 

The LEP operates as a company limited by guarantee. 


Source: CEDOS (2014) 


Stages of Development and Key Issues 


Boyle (1993) in his analysis of partnership working in West Central Scotland has 
identified a number of key stages through which partnerships progress: 


Launch and need for early wins to establish credibility. 
Implementation of early action programmes. 

Consolidation and reassessment of aims and objectives. 
Longer-term, more ambitious programmes of structural change. 


a co a 


As partnerships proceed through these stages, and in many instances before they 
actually reach Stage 1, a number of policy and practice issues emerge which have 
important implications for their development and ultimately their success. In addi- 
tion to Boyle’s four stages, it is also evident that many partnerships need to consider 
longer-term issues of succession and progression. These considerations are matters 
best agreed in outline at the outset of a partnership, although inevitably they will be 
subject to review and amendment (Roberts, 2008). 

The following set of issues provides a ‘check-list’ of issues for different interests to 
consider in forming and managing partnerships. This is clearly not an exhaustive list 
and as the experience of partnership development and working grows and deepens 
this list will expand. 


Strategic Context 


Recognising the external context and fundamental socio-economic realities of all 
partnerships is vital. 


It is essential that the underlying condition of the regional and national 
economy, the state of the local labour market, the broader political context 
and the harsh realities of the commercial world are brought to the attention 
of the partnership. (Boyle, 1993: 322) 
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Partnership objectives need to be realistic and attainable, given the powers and 
resources available. 

Individual schemes function best when clear priorities are set within the overall 
context of a strategic plan, recognising what can be realistically achieved within the 
resources available. A strategic framework can provide the setting within which a 
multiplicity of neighbourhood regeneration initiatives can establish their local 
visions of how they contribute to the locality as a whole. This approach allows the 
key strengths and weaknesses of an area to be analysed and individual area initiatives 
to be planned and managed within the overarching strategy. 


BOX 3.5 BRISTOL CITY DEAL 


City Deals were introduced by the UK Coalition Government with the inten- 
tion of promoting more effective access for local authorities and their partners 
to central government powers and resources. The Bristol City Deal was 
announced in 2012 and involves four local authorities, the West of England 
LEP and other partners. Bristol’s City Deal includes: 


e the creation of a public sector asset management arrangement; 

e acollaborative agreement on public transport; 

e the pooling of business rate growth to fund economic development; 
e the production of a skills investment plan; 


e the establishment of a city Growth Hub in which an inward investment 
service is located. 


Integration 


Taylor (2008) argues that the development of integrated approaches to regeneration 
is fundamental. In this context, Carley (1996: 8) identifies both ‘vertical’ and 
‘horizontal’ integration as prerequisites for sustainable regeneration. Vertical integra- 
tion is the beneficial linkage and co-ordinated policy and action at appropriate 
spatial levels: national, regional, local, neighbourhood and the household. This is 
‘subsidiarity’ to use the EU term, in which action at each level is important, but not 
sufficient on its own for the achievement of policy objectives. 

Horizontal integration has two aspects. First, cross-sectoral connections between 
departments in central and local government to generate more efficient responses 
to multiple deprivation and the requirements for sustainable regeneration. Second, 
the involvement of all appropriate stakeholders, or interest groups, in partnership to 
address the complex challenges of regeneration. 
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Engaging Key Actors 


Effective and accountable partnerships have equal representation of all the relevant 
actors and organisations. As well as identifying key stakeholders to be involved, there 
is a need to ensure they have access to information, management procedures, 
decision-making powers and professional skills and training. 


Focus of Activity 


Partnerships often need to demonstrate quick successes in order to create confidence 
and support in local communities. Partnerships often use tried and tested proce- 
dures, notably housing and environmental improvements, to legitimise their 
existence in difficult and controversial situations. There is a danger that more ambi- 
tious initial objectives involving, for example, innovative business development or 
community development, can be marginalised by the demands on the partnership 
to deliver. Partnerships often face real political and organisational difficulties in 
moving from low-risk, traditional projects to more creative, risky ventures. Long- 
term external support is necessary to temper the immediate demands of the 
partnership with the basic realities of the situation and longer-term benefits that 
may derive from slower, steady progress. 


Building Networks 


Successful partnerships depend heavily on the quality of networks (Skelcher et al., 
1996). Effective networks give separate agencies added strength through combining 
with others. In particular, they offer the possibility of greater information exchange and 
the development of a shared perspective among diverse groups. Networking involving 
those affected by an initiative increases its potential to be more sensitive to the needs 
of the locality. Such networks vary in spatial scale from neighbourhood arrangements 
to trans-European groupings sponsored by the European Union and other organisations 
(Tallon, 2010). 


Leadership 


Ifa partnership does not have the leadership capacity and creative skills to engender 
a common sense of purpose and develop a shared vision, then it is unlikely to use 
resources well. Political will and support are prerequisites of effectiveness while the 
active involvement from senior actors in participating agencies can demonstrate real 
commitment. Without basic support, the energies of partnerships are easily sub- 
sumed by internal conflict and constant struggles to secure additional resources. In 
this context it is crucial that multiple agencies are involved early in the process and 
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that partners in different sectors are mutually aware of each other’s strategies. In 
addition, it is also essential to ensure that the chief executive (officer) and the con- 
venor are able to work together, command the support of the partners and develop 
leadership skills and opportunities across the partnership. 


Independence 


The partnership’s management also needs to be independent of a single sector inter- 
est and representative of the full range of stakeholders. Partnership arrangements 
seem to work best where staff are appointed or seconded to an independent part- 
nership agency rather than being the responsibility of an existing agency. Likewise, 
partnerships require their own resource budget in order to exert more influence on 
other partners through negotiation, project selection and leverage. 


Staff 


The quality of the personnel involved appears to be a critical factor for achieving 
success over the longer period. Their ability to develop meaningful relationships 
with politicians and representatives from the participating agencies is often a vital 
ingredient of effectiveness. There is also evidence of the transfer of experience, with 
key officials taking their expertise from one initiative to another. This serves to 
highlight the importance of professionals in the evolution of partnership and raises 
the possibility that professional/technical concerns can overtake, or even replace, the 
original problems identified by the community or its representatives (Boyle, 1993). 
Building on such professional skills, it is important that local residents learn from 
their engagement in projects and develop local capacity to manage regeneration. 


Measuring Success 


Monitoring and evaluation are central to the ability of partnerships to demonstrate 
that they are tracking the progress of initiatives and that they have achieved worth- 
while results. The measurement of partnership achievements needs to be further 
refined and better tailored to partnership objectives. The pressure for objective 
quantifiable measurement, the absence of satisfactory qualitative measures of 
changed attitudes, raised awareness, improved image and capacity building, and the 
difficult measurement of ‘visionary’ objectives, have all emerged as key issues which 
have to be resolved (Stewart and Snape, 1995). An important additional factor is the 
desirability of promoting learning through evaluation (Holden, 2007). 


Creating Added Value 


A further element in partnership evaluation which needs to be addressed is whether 
a partnership provides added value. This involves the assessment of additionality 
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(whether resources applied through partnership achieve more than would have 
resulted from their individual use elsewhere), synergy (whether two or more partners 
energise each other to make two and two equal five), and displacement (whether 
partnership activity has meant the loss of some activity elsewhere in the locality). 


Issues for Attention 


Whilst there appears to be a growing realisation that some flexibility in the con- 
struction of partnerships is essential at the local level, as Bailey notes ‘much remains 
to be done to create the necessary linkages between locally based partnerships and 
central government’ (Bailey, 1995: 226). To a certain extent this requirement has 
been recognised and such an approach is evident in the guidance provided to Local 
Enterprise Partnerships. 


Strengths of Partnerships 


Partnerships have the potential to ensure that the weaknesses of previous approaches 
to urban regeneration are overcome by concentrating upon those elements which 
have the maximum effect on urban problems. In addition, partnerships can bring 
together social, economic and physical activities within the same strategy, and they 
can forge new links between existing stakeholders. 


BOX 3.6 KNOWSLEY STRATEGIC BOARD (KSB) 


This partnership has its origins in the Local Strategic Partnership for 
Knowsley which was established in 2001 as part of the initial programme 
of the National Strategy for Neighbourhood Renewal. The partnership has 
evolved considerably over the past decade and was reconstituted in 2014 
as a reflection of changing national policies and priorities. Many of the 
core partners of the Knowsley Partnership Board remain, including 
Knowsley Borough Council, the Knowsley Chamber of Commerce, the 
First Ark Group, Merseyside Police, Merseytravel, the local Clinical 
Commissioning Group and a range of other organisations. The KSB pro- 
vides overall strategic co-ordination for a number of national and local 
programmes, and engages in collaborative dialogue with the partners in 
the Liverpool City Region. 


The weaknesses of local individual partners can be overcome by joint action, 
while their strengths can be reinforced through interconnectivity in the part- 
nership (Holman, 2013). Private sector partners provide business acumen and 
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can become more socially responsible, providing they can continue to make 
effective business decisions. Community organisations are flexible, close to 
informal networks and support the long-term interests of the community; but 
they often have few financial resources. Governments, both local and national, 
have key roles to play in encouraging co-operation, supporting local initiatives 
and decision-making, leveraging resources and providing administrative support 
(Bailey, 1995). 


Things to avoid 


Avoiding a ‘lowest common denominator’ approach to partnerships is needed to 
encourage bolder actions and to turn talking shops into proactive, problem- 
orientated ventures, with more equal sharing of risk among partners. 

Initial enthusiasm to set up the partnership, often to a tight time-scale, means that 
important management, representation and accountability issues, and reporting 
arrangements may be overlooked or sidelined, leading to conflict, exhaustion and 
stagnation later (Stewart and Snape, 1995). 

There is also the tendency for the lead agency to create partnership in its own 
image (Mawson et al., 1995).The private sector tends to opt for lean, small agencies 
managed by leading corporate executives, whereas local authorities tend to create 
large bureaucratic organisations. In community-based partnerships there is often 
little private sector representation and the reverse occurs in private sector-led examples. 
This can lead to a lack of balance in determining priorities and a failure fully to 
mobilise collective strength. 

Conflicts can arise between different levels of commitment and involvement of dif- 
ferent partners. Perceptions vary as to the uneven distribution of costs and benefits and 
the lack of time in the early stages often means that ‘capacity-building’ is overlooked. 

Some partners are difficult to engage. Where partnerships are unstable or where 
goals are not shared, stakeholders are motivated mainly by the need to protect their 
vested interests. Variations in power and political clout, in annual budgeting, in plan- 
ning cycles and work styles (especially language) put different pressures on partners 
and can create tensions within the partnerships. Considerable time and effort, there- 
fore, needs to be spent in building partnerships within an atmosphere of trust and 
sharing. Participation and partnership-working requires a new culture of joint 
working and action if they are to deliver sustainable results. 


Conclusions 


The potential benefits of adopting a strategic approach to urban regeneration are 
readily apparent. It encourages local authorities and other organisations to establish 
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clear aims, in the context of an agreed strategy, offering them the opportunity to 
devise criteria against which the merits of individual policies can be assessed. This 
makes the selection of schemes which reflect longer-term aspirations much more 
likely (Roberts, 1990). 

The actual development of a strategic framework can help to foster collabora- 
tion and encourage partnerships between the broad range of agencies and 
organisations involved in urban regeneration (Diamond and Liddle, 2005). 
Moreover, the framework can be employed as a basis for monitoring and evaluat- 
ing the outcomes of urban policy initiatives, thus enabling a more informed 
approach to future policy formulation, resource allocation and project appraisal 
(Martin and Pearce, 1995). 

A strategic vision and framework thus needs to emphasise: 


a genuine working multi-sectoral partnership; 

the co-ordination and integration of initiatives, rather than focusing on single issues; 
a long-term commitment, rather than stressing short-term outputs and costs; 

the development of local regeneration strategies. 


As Martin and Pearce note: 


At the heart of this process is the need to develop projects and programmes 
which are consistent with agreed policies and to identify and implement pro- 
jects which respond to programmatic need. The interrelationships between 
policies, programmes and projects would therefore need to be expressed 
clearly, and projects selected on the basis that their objectives were consistent 
with those defined at both policy and programme levels. (1995: 109) 


A considerable body of knowledge now exists on the organisation and management 
of partnership-based strategic vision. Yet, in creating such frameworks there is clearly 
no single universal approach. Hence, there are no ideal solutions because the choice 
of approach must depend not only on the results desired, but also on the availability 
of partners, the gravity and nature of the problems, the existing organisational and 
institutional structures and the national policy framework. 

In the 1980s and early 1990s partnership working was evolutionary, pragmatic 
and piecemeal with individual people and organisations ‘making it up as they 
go along’ (Stewart and Snape, 1995: 11). Since the mid-1990s more effort has 
been devoted to exchanging experience about the process of establishing and 
managing partnerships. More so than in the past, individuals and partnership 
organisations are now asked to provide feedback about their experiences and 
the lessons learnt. 

Many of those involved in partnership working are now well placed to contribute 
to ‘good practice’ guidelines, both for the development of new partnerships and for 
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the conduct of existing activities. Some partners have developed internal guidance 
of this type, but it is in the interest of effective partnership working that all parties 
potentially involved in regeneration partnerships should recognise basic ground 
rules for partnership working. 

Drawing on the experience of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (1996) and of the British Urban Regeneration Association (1996, 1997) 
as to what constitutes good practice in urban regeneration, it is possible to suggest a 
number of principles for policy in relation to the establishment of successful 
partnerships: 


e A strategic vision and framework, providing a clear picture of the desired outcomes, 
encourages partners to align their goals and objectives while making appropriate 
contributions; partnerships should be built on shared interests, joint understanding 
and action. 

e Partnerships should be developed to suit local and regional conditions; the specific 
characteristics of the locality, the stakeholders and vested interests should determine 
the structure, composition and mode of operation of the partnership. 

e Partnerships should combine both ‘bottom-up’ and ‘top-down’ initiatives; capacity- 
building and mutual understanding are essential across all the sectors to ensure that 
the partnership can work effectively. 

e Partnerships cannot work in isolation; locally based projects need to be integrated 
into a wider framework for the region and they require the support of agencies 
at the level of the city, region and nation if their actions are to be successful and 
sustainable. 

e = Effective partnership working requires clear allocation of responsibility within part- 
ner organisations, accompanied by adequate resources, time and structures. 

e Partnerships should involve local residents and community organisations as equal 
partners; this often requires a change in culture and ways of operating that accom- 
modate community participants in order to ensure their full commitment to 
achieving jointly established goals and ensure that they are the principal beneficiaries 
of whatever action is taken. 


This chapter has highlighted the considerable role that partnerships, both strategic 
and local, can play in devising and implementing urban regeneration initiatives. It 
suggests that there is a degree of consensus among policy-makers, practitioners and 
the wider community about the gains which can be achieved from effective part- 
nership working, and about some of its costs and limitations. 

The chapter also shows that, as Geddes (1997) stated, ‘there is no one model of 
partnership which can be advanced as the optimum for all contexts. There is a 
need for continuing flexibility, innovation and experimentation, supported by 
research and evaluation, to advance good practice’ (Geddes, 1997: 130). This con- 
clusion is reflected by other reviewers of the merits and weaknesses of partnership, 
including the Joseph Rowntree Foundation (2000) and Holman (2013). 
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KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e Partnerships should be built on a clear strategic vision and 
framework for action. 


e Partnerships should reflect shared ownership, shared interests, 
local diversity, common ambitions and joint understanding. 


e Partnerships must be tailored to local conditions and should aim 
to be inclusive. 


e Within partnerships a clear allocation of responsibilities is 
essential. 


e Partnerships will change over time. 


e Partnerships should consider and plan for succession and 
progression from the outset. 
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4 Funding Economic 
Regeneration 


Nigel Berkeley, David Jarvis and 
David Noon 


Introduction 


Building on the context provided in Part I of this book, which sets out the definition, 
purpose and evolution of urban regeneration, this chapter considers how the financing 
of economic development has developed through historical phases of regeneration 
policy. This is viewed through the lens of economic change in the UK and the 
different financial and policy interventions around economic development used to 
ameliorate the effects of structural decline. In doing so it considers the influences of 
political ideologies, and their implications for the approaches adopted (including the 
roles of the public and private sectors), types of funding, programmes and mechanisms 
for delivery. 

The rationale for urban regeneration policy in the UK has been evident since the 
1960s. At that time, it became clear that many cities were facing long-term problems, 
typified by the outward migration of people and jobs and resulting in physical and 
social decline. In searching for solutions to such problems, policy-makers needed to 
understand the dynamics of urban markets, and particularly their supply and 
demand characteristics to deploy resources to best effect. 

The demand side of the economy is determined by a city’s ability to retain local 
expenditure and to attract new spending from outside. This may take the form of 
demand for industrial production or for the output of the service sector. Efforts to 
promote the city are done so to attract new sources of expenditure. A number of 
inner city regeneration projects have been successful because they have taken into 
consideration the nature of demand in developing their scope. Of particular impor- 
tance in this respect have been changing patterns of consumer behaviour and 
spending, itself linked to fundamental shifts in the structure of the economy away 
from industry towards consumer-driven services. This has provided an opportunity 
in many areas for financially viable regeneration schemes to be developed and sus- 
tained on former industrial ‘brownfield’ sites. The plethora of retail and leisure parks 
around the country are testament to this process of change. 
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On the supply side, investment must be made to improve infrastructure including 
the building of new roads or improving existing roads and other communication 
links. At the same time, the land use planning and development system has had to 
respond to processes of deindustrialisation and changing patterns of demand to make 
land available for redevelopment. For example, the knowledge-driven economy has 
been enhanced through development of links between universities, government and 
developers in bringing forward science, technology and business parks. 

The supply side will also be influenced by the productive capacity of the city. Of 
particular importance here is the ability to attract investment and for indigenous 
development to be promoted through new firm formation and through the growth 
of existing businesses. The climate for investment in productive capacity will clearly 
be influenced by the competitiveness of the local economy as reflected in the quality 
of infrastructure and locational advantages, including the ability of education pro- 
viders to develop workforce skills congruent with the needs and demands of 
employers in the local economy. 

To succeed, economic regeneration policy therefore needs to address both supply 
and demand side dimensions. There is little point in providing major new infrastructure 
without sufficient demand to sustain its use, whilst the promotion of a town or city in 
the absence of adequate infrastructure and facilities is destined for failure through lack 
of competitiveness. As such, this chapter will initially revisit the development of UK 
regeneration policy in an urban context, as it provides the framework within which 
the evolving nature of financing for economic regeneration can be understood. 


Trends in Urban Policy 


From the mid-1960s to the present day it is possible to identify five phases in the 
development of urban policy as a response to urban decline. Each phase is a reflec- 
tion of prevailing economic circumstances evident at the time alongside the political 
ideological responses to these challenges (see Table 4.1). 

The first phase ran from the mid-1960s until the publishing of the 1977 Inner 
City White Paper (HMSO, 1977). During this time there was a particular view of 
deprivation based on the ‘culture of poverty’ thesis, developed in America by writers 
such as Banfield (1970), which generally attributed urban problems to the inadequa- 
cies operating within families concentrated in small areas. ‘It assumed poverty was a 
limited problem concentrated in small areas within which a definable anti-social 
culture could be identified and ultimately eradicated’ (Lawless, 1988: 532). 

The second phase ran from 1977 through to the early 1980s; the 1977 White 
Paper signalled the change in focus, and the change in government following the 
1979 election saw this phase develop further. This was a period characterised by an 
emphasis on the development of land and premises to bring about urban economic 
regeneration. The underlying theoretical approaches were associated with a con- 
cern that there were major supply constraints in operation, with limited land for 
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Table 4.1 Key characteristics of urban economic development and funding in the UK since the mid-1960s 


Phase 


Political Context 


Sources of Funding 


Approaches 


Initiatives 


Delivery Agencies 


Mid 1960s—1977 
(Inner City 
White Paper) 


1977-early 
1980s 


1980s 


1990s 


1997-2010 


Culture of poverty 


Addressing supply- 
side constraints 
and dereliction 


Removing local 
bureaucracy and 
barriers to 
business 
development 


Re-establishing the 
role of local areas 
and their 
communities in 
economic 
regeneration 


Integration of 
economic, social 
and physical 
elements of 
regeneration (the 
‘Third Way’) 


Local and central public 
sector 


Public sector with early 
attempts to attract 
private sector investment 


Whitehall driven public 
sector funding leveraging 
private sector investment 


Centrally controlled 
public funds made 
available through 
competitive bidding. 
Continued emphasis on 
leveraging private 
investment 

Central government 
funds to lever private 
investment. Allocated on 
the basis of a needs 
assessment. 


Wholesale physical 
redevelopment, including 
new types of housing 
(e.g. high-rise flats) 
Development of land and 
premises to overcome 
constrained locations 


New partnerships and 
forms of delivery agency 
(e.g. Quangos) 


Resources targeted to 
projects on the basis of 
perceived value-added 
and long-term 
sustainability 


Area based interventions 
aimed at physical, social 
and economic renewal of 
neighbourhoods and 
communities 


Comprehensive 
Development Projects 
(CDPs) 


Derelict Land Grants, 
Urban Development 
Grants, Enterprise 
Zones and Industrial 
Improvement Areas 
Relaxation of 
regulations and 
controls (e.g. planning) 
area based approaches 
including flagship 
schemes 
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the expansion of existing businesses and few opportunities to attract major new 
inward investment. It was accepted that major public sector funding would be 
required to improve inner city development opportunities and to address the 
problems of dereliction. 

This shift from local to central control continued with the third phase of urban 
policy from the early 1980s up to the publication of the Action for Cities Report in 
1988. During this time, policy was influenced by the prevailing view that local 
authorities were overly bureaucratic, stifling and constraining local business develop- 
ment and growth. Therefore, the private sector was encouraged to become actively 
involved in urban regeneration facilitated by new agencies such as the Urban 
Development Corporations (UDCs). These were characterised by partnership 
working, with public and private sector stakeholders, creating a more efficient and 
dynamic approach to urban regeneration. The policy of ‘leverage planning’ involved 
the development of mixed use and often larger schemes aided by urban regenera- 
tion grants which were made available by central government to local authorities 
and UDCs. Flagship projects are a good example of this approach, seeking to stimu- 
late substantial investment and customer demand while matching this with 
accommodation on the supply side. Examples of flagship projects include London’s 
Canary Wharf development and Gunwharf Quays in Portsmouth (see Box 4.1). 


BOX 4.1 GUNWHARF QUAYS 


Gunwharf Quays, Portsmouth, is a major dockside regeneration project on 
the south coast of England. The area covers some 6 hectares of historic 
dockyards dating back to 1526 and incorporates many heritage buildings 
including the Customs House built in 1811. The agreed brief for the site and 
the associated master plan was for a festival waterside development which 
drew upon the experiences of similar schemes including the Victoria and 
Alfred Scheme in Cape Town, South Africa. The vision was for the creation of 
a high quality mixed use development providing a 24/7 destination and visitor 
attraction. 

The high level of land contamination and the cost of refurbishing buildings 
of significant historic value provided the need for significant gap funding. In 
addition the project cost was increased through the incorporation of a land- 
mark statement building through the construction of a sail like observation 
tower, known as Spinnaker Tower. 

These elements gave a total project cost of £86m for the private sector led 
consortium and following a successful Millennium Bid some £40m of public 
sector funding was made available to gap fund the project. Evaluations of the 
project suggest that the scheme has transformed the area as reflected in 
successful trading and visitor numbers. 
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A key characteristic of phase three was that urban regeneration initiatives had their 
focus gradually shifted from the local communities and authorities to being controlled 
and run by central government and the various quangos it established. However, the 
1988 Action for Cities (HMSO, 1988) document signalled a desire to increase the role 
that local communities and local authorities play in urban regeneration. 

In the early 1990s the fourth phase was characterised by a shift away from private 
sector/property led regeneration to a new paradigm with public, private and locally 
based community partnerships working within a framework of competitive bidding 
and sustainability. This paradigm shift reflected a view that regeneration projects 
would be better targeted if locally informed and, hence, more value added would 
be created from public investment. Central Government still remained in the driv- 
ing seat in terms of the allocation of resources although local authorities and their 
communities were given a greater role in terms of prioritising, enabling and 
co-ordinating projects (Tallon, 2010). An early example of this approach was the 
successful project in Coalisland, Northern Ireland (see Box 4.2). 


BOX 4.2 COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT: COALISLAND 
REGENERATION PROJECT 


The Coalisland Regeneration Project in Northern Ireland, a partnership of the 
local community, public agencies and local business, has made significant 
improvements to the centre of this declining industrial town. A community 
facility was provided in the refurbished Cornmill, together with car parking, a 
water feature and landscaped area, and the conversion of a derelict factory 
and vacant premises into economic use. The community has been involved 
as an active partner in the development process, and this has led to a deeper 
feeling of ownership. The strength of the regeneration lies in the energy of the 
community which has led to a strong partnership approach. 

Individual commercial property owners have been given financial assis- 
tance to refurbish vacant buildings and improve shop frontages. The regen- 
eration is the basis for further renewal, and future plans include a canal link, 
industrial tourism and more small work units. The Coalisland scheme illus- 
trates the powerful leverage effect of public money when well applied. 


The post 1997 Labour Government, elected under the banner ‘New Labour’, 
sought a new direction through a more integrated and spatially targeted approach 
to economic, social and physical regeneration aimed at the renaissance of deprived 
neighbourhoods. The focus of this fifth phase of urban policy was one of engaging 
local communities in areas of greatest need, judged on the basis of statistical indices 
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of deprivation, and thus shifting away from the previous government’s emphasis 
upon competitive bidding. Alongside new initiatives, ‘New Labour’ maintained 
existing programmes inherited from the previous Conservative administration, 
reflecting the view that a comprehensive framework was needed to combat urban 
problems, particularly in those parts of the country where economic success had not 
addressed problems of social exclusion. This phase of policy was supported by sub- 
stantial public sector investment. 

Following the election of a Conservative—Liberal coalition government in 2010, 
urban policy has stood at a crossroads with a new emphasis on economic develop- 
ment policy being delivered at a sub-regional level with a greater leadership role for 
the private sector. Whilst there has been a more recent policy focus under the new 
Conservative Government (2015) towards the creation of larger urban administra- 
tions following the lead of the Greater Manchester Combined Authority, overall the 
delivery of economic development has been stymied: key agencies and infrastruc- 
ture have been abolished or cut back since 2010; previous area-based initiatives have 
ended; and property-led developments have slowed markedly following the global 
financial crisis and subsequent public sector austerity. 

Having identified the policy context for urban regeneration in the UK, the fol- 
lowing section of the chapter sets out the evolution and development of financial 
arrangements and individual initiatives to support the delivery of regeneration. 


Finance for Economic Regeneration in the UK 


Since the start of modern urban programmes following the 1977 White Paper, there 
has been an evolving approach to the way in which regeneration has been financed. 
This has seen a transition from the dominance of public sector funding in the 1970s 
and early 1980s, through public—private partnerships in the 1990s and 2000s, to a new 
private—public paradigm in the 2010s. Within this transition the principles of competi- 
tive bidding, the leverage of private sector funds and spatial targeting have influenced 
policy initiatives reflecting dominant political ideologies at different points in time. 

The main source of funding for urban regeneration in the early days of the pro- 
grammes was the public sector. Prior to the publication of the 1977 White Paper, 
the Urban Programme was administered by the Home Office who provided 75% 
grant aid to many local authorities and also to some voluntary groups. In 1977 the 
then Labour government substantially increased the Urban Programme, moved its 
administration to the Department of the Environment, and created seven urban 
partnerships to target public funds at areas of perceived greatest need. 

Following the 1979 general election new ideas emerged on how to fund urban 
regeneration. The new focus was to encourage greater participation by the private 
sector in urban regeneration initiatives. This amounted to ‘neo-liberalism under- 
written by state intervention ... a subsidy to the private sector through infrastructural 
investment’ (Atkinson and Moon, 1994: 165). Whilst there was still a considerable 
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input of direct government funding, the emphasis was shifted towards the private 
sector with the hope that a degree of entrepreneurial initiative would be instilled. 
This change in policy direction reflected the desire of the Conservative administra- 
tion for an economic focus to urban policy and it introduced a development-led 
process concentrating on refurbishment, building, infrastructural improvement and 
redevelopment. 

Many of the policies of the Conservative government during this time were 
based on what can be described as ‘leverage planning’ (Atkinson and Moon, 1994: 
192), where ‘additional private resources are raised through public expenditure, so 
as to increase the net benefit of public spending for economic regeneration’ 
(Robson, 1989). This can be effectively demonstrated by some of the Conservative 
programmes introduced in the 1980s. Examples of leverage planning initiatives 
include Urban Development Grants (UDGs) and Urban Regeneration Grants 
(URGs). The concept of gap funding was also inherent within this approach, 
whereby public funds were used to reconcile the difference between the cost of 
bringing a site back into beneficial use and its market value. 

The UDG was established in 1982, and was based on the USA’s Urban 
Development Action Grant. In the UK, this was a scheme in which local authorities 
worked up capital investment projects in co-operation with private sector interests, 
with the private sector providing much of the investment finance. There was no 
restriction on the type of project, although from 1984 onwards the emphasis was 
clearly on physical regeneration projects where the contribution from the private 
sector was required to be several times greater than that from the public sector. The 
grants, although narrowly focused in a small number of localities, helped to stimu- 
late additional private sector investment and created inner city housing in places 
where it would not have been built. 

Launched in 1987, URGs widened the scope and coverage of the UDG scheme, 
with the main change being that developers could directly approach the govern- 
ment and bypass local authorities. To qualify, the sites for development had to be 
larger than 8 hectares. The URG and UDG were later merged into the City Grant 
which formed the principal policy initiative of the Action for Cities programme. 
City Grant placed greater emphasis on leadership from the private sector by award- 
ing grants directly to developers. 

The 1980 Local Government Planning and Land Act gave the government the 
power to create UDCs. UDCs aimed to ‘lever in’ private sector resources, receiving 
funding from an annual central government budget, and the sale of land and 
property. These agencies had the power to acquire, improve and service areas of land 
and then to act as their own development controller. They were often thought to 
‘represent the flagship of Conservative government urban policy’ (Imrie and 
Thomas, 1993: 1) despite the Audit Commission’s (1989) concern that they were 
over complex and lacked the resources required to address urban deprivation effec- 
tively. The first two UDCs were established in 1981, followed by a further 11 
between 1987 and 1993. By 1989 the UDCs had dealt with approximately 16,200 
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hectares of redundant land supported by a central grant of £200 million per annum. 
In 1988 the then government argued that the UDCs were ‘the most important 
attack ever made on urban decay’ (HMSO, 1988). As an example, the Cardiff Bay 
UDC, established in 1987, had a leverage target for public to private sector invest- 
ment of 1:4 within a scheme worth some £2.4 billion (see Box 4.3). 


BOX 4.3 CARDIFF BAY 


Cardiff Bay is a large regeneration project in South Wales and represents an 
example of a comprehensive scheme to redevelop a largely derelict area 
which had seen a rapid decline in its fortunes during the second part of the 
twentieth century. During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
Cardiff Bay become a major port and commercial centre built around coal 
exporting and associated activities such as steel manufacture. Even as late 
as 1987 the area provided some 15,000 jobs. As these traditional activities 
declined the area fell into disuse and dereliction. 

Led by the Cardiff Bay Development Corporation comprehensive plans 
were draw up to regenerate an area in the region of 1,100 hectares through 
major infrastructure investment including the construction of a barrage 
across the bay to enhance the waterfront, the location of the newly formed 
Welsh Assembly and creation of major visitor attractions such as the Wales 
Millennium Centre. Plans also included retailing, hotels and restaurants, 
commercial offices and a range of housing provision. Whilst there was sig- 
nificant public sector investment in the barrage (220m), improved rail links 
and the public realm the project had the primary objective of attracting pri- 
vate sector investment. The overall scheme is judged by many as being a 
major success in terms of physical renewal; however, the somewhat high job 
growth predictions have been below expectations but this is perhaps due to 
wider economic factors than the general components of the scheme. Also 
attempts to provide a diverse range of housing types have failed to fully 
materialise to date. 


As an illustration of the scale of leverage actually achieved by UDCs, the Public 
Accounts Committee (1989) noted that the London Docklands Development 
Corporation levered in over £2 billion in 1989, and the Tyne and Wear Development 
Corporation had £250 million of private sector funding committed in the first two 
years of its operation. However, this level of leverage was not maintained during the 
1990s as the property market stagnated in the face of economic recession, highlight- 
ing the risk associated with a high-reliance on methods of financing subject to the 
vagaries of macro-economic conditions. 
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Some 15 years later, the concept of UDCs was reintroduced with the designation 
in 2003/2004 of three new areas: West Northamptonshire, London Thames Gateway 
and Thurrock. The establishment of these more recent UDCs were informed by the 
lessons from earlier designations with improved arrangements for local consultation 
and representation being put in place (Tallon, 2010). 

In parallel to the creation of UDCs, the 1980 budget announced the formation 
of Enterprise Zones (EZs). EZs were a spatially targeted approach to regeneration 
offering a range of benefits to encourage indigenous companies to expand and to 
attract new investment. Applying a different model of funding, EZs provided loca- 
tional incentives to companies establishing their operations within the zone, 
including exemption from business rates; 100% capital allowances; exemption from 
industrial training levies; and a much simplified and relaxed planning system. 
Incentives were designed to tackle market failure and cut bureaucracy, enabling the 
area designated to become a competitive business location (Hirasuna and Michael, 
2005). Eleven EZs were introduced in 1981, followed by a further 27 designations 
up to 1996. Each EZ had a lifespan of ten years. 

In March 2011, the Coalition government confirmed the re-introduction of EZs, 
with a primary focus on stimulating economic growth. This is reflected in the des- 
ignation of a number of zones in areas currently experiencing high growth, 
including ‘Science Vale’ in Oxfordshire and Alconbury Airfield in Cambridgeshire, 
rather than previous attempts to target areas of decline and dereliction. There are 
24 EZs in operation, with Local Enterprise Partnerships (LEPs) charged with leading 
their development at the local level. 

As noted earlier in the chapter the 1990s witnessed a sea change in the operation 
of urban regeneration, with emphasis moving away from targeting of grants on areas 
of perceived greatest need towards competitive bidding, joint ventures and partner- 
ships open to all areas of the country. At the same time, the availability of European 
regional and social funding increased in importance. This shift placed emphasis on 
partners working together at the local level to create strategic frameworks for deliv- 
ery of economic development, as well as developing skills in bid writing in order to 
unlock funds available at local, regional, national and European levels. With these 
changes came increased accountability for deployment and use of public funding for 
economic development at the local level. 

The first widespread example of this new approach was City Challenge. Launched 
in 1991, this differed from previous initiatives by empowering local authorities to take 
control of the policy agenda, enabling them to apply for funding to regenerate areas 
identified as most in need of regeneration and economic development. It involved 
strong links with the business and commercial sectors and also drew upon the 
resources of the local voluntary sector, reflecting a move away from solely economic 
regeneration motives to include a stronger social policy dimension. City Challenge 
encouraged local authorities to act with vision and to include local people and com- 
munity organisations (with, of course, the private sector) in projects. Emphasis was 
placed on a comprehensive approach, linking urban projects with employment and 
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training, childcare, housing, environmental concerns, and crime prevention and safety. 
The innovative part of the programme was that it introduced a competitive bidding 
process with the aim of encouraging an entrepreneurial ideal into local government. 
It was also felt that even those areas that ‘lost out’ in the bidding process would benefit 
from the process and subsequently be better placed to work with the private sector. 

Reports by the Audit Commission (1989) and the National Audit Office (1990) 
identified a degree of overlap in the government’s inner city programmes and con- 
cluded that this amounted to a waste of both time and funds. These reports stimulated 
the formation of the Single Regeneration Budget in 1994 which was to incorporate 
20 existing programmes and initiatives into one integrated regeneration budget. The 
SRB introduced a wider and more varied range of regeneration activity than before, 
providing opportunities for more diverse areas to bid for funding, including small 
towns and rural areas, and also offering longer time horizons for implementation 
with projects up to seven years duration. Integration and co-ordination on a more 
local level, initiated in the City Challenge programme, were further encouraged and 
enhanced through the SRB. This local focus was further supported by the creation 
of Government Offices for the Regions in 1993 to establish control of spending and 
policy implementation at the regional level and to address the shortcomings of past 
partnership attempts because of a failure to involve local communities. In total, there 
were six rounds of SRB bidding between 1994 and 2000, involving 1,027 schemes 
and £26 billion of funding, approximately 30% of which was levered from the pri- 
vate sector (Tallon, 2010). For a while SRB continued under New Labour, reflecting 
the view that a comprehensive framework was still needed to combat urban prob- 
lems, particularly in those parts of the country where social exclusion remained 
unaddressed. The Single Programme (‘Single Pot’) became the new vehicle for SRB 
after 2002 and the final schemes were completed in 2007, although the later projects 
became much more targeted upon deprived communities. 

SRB was also used to finance the activities of English Partnerships (EP) which 
operated between 1994 and 2008 after which it was incorporated into the Homes 
and Communities Agency (HCA). Its objective was to promote job creation, inward 
investment and environmental improvement through reclamation and development 
of vacant, derelict and underused or contaminated land and buildings — acting in 
strategic partnerships with local authorities, the private sector, voluntary bodies and 
others. English Partnerships also had certain statutory powers giving it the ability to 
provide gap funding through grant aid, and loans and guarantees. 

Alongside SRB, between 1997 and 2010 Labour governments brought forward a 
number of area based integrated partnership approaches to regeneration, spatially 
targeting funding to address more localised pockets of deprivation at community 
and neighbourhood levels. Areas in receipt of funding were identified statistically 
through national multiple deprivation indices. 

Approaches included a flagship New Deal for Communities (NDC) initiative, 
which targeted areas of multiple deprivation through the awarding of regeneration 
funding to community-based partnerships. This represented a movement away from 
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a reliance on competitive bidding for projects and towards a more integrated, holis- 
tic and long-term approach based on areas of greatest need. Thirty-nine NDCs, 
each with a ten-year lifespan, operated in England between 1998 and 2011. 
Alongside the NDC initiative, Labour’s Neighbourhood Renewal Fund (NRF) was 
set up in 2001 and distributed regeneration funding to the 88 most deprived local 
authority areas in England. Funding allocated through the NRF was managed at 
local level through Local Strategic Partnerships designed to bring together key 
stakeholders from the public, private, voluntary and community sectors. However, 
in comparison to NDCs, funding through NRF was small scale, short-term and 
relatively piecemeal (Jarvis et al., 2012). 

Both NDC and NRF invested almost £2 billion over their lifetime. In the case 
of NDC, monies were used primarily to fund high visibility infrastructural develop- 
ments such as new and regenerated social housing stock, community facilities, 
schools and leisure facilities with an expectation that a successor body would be 
formed to continue their work beyond the end of the programme. The 
Neighbourhood Renewal Fund was reformed in 2008 and continued to 2011 as 
the Working Neighbourhoods Fund (WNF). Neither mechanism survived the 2010 
Comprehensive Spending Review. 

During the lifetime of the New Labour administrations, the key delivery bodies 
for regeneration were Regional Development Agencies (RDAs) established in nine 
English regions as well as in Wales and Scotland. These bodies controlled the ‘purse 
strings’ of regeneration taking a strategic view in administering various funding 
streams including the Single Pot and European structural funds. In addition, RDAs 
often acted as a catalyst for regeneration, unlocking schemes on redundant sites in 
their regions which had remained dormant for many years. An example of this role 
is provided by the case of the Fort Dunlop site in Birmingham (see Box 4.4). 


BOX 4.4 FORT DUNLOP 


Fort Dunlop is a landmark building located alongside the M6 motorway some 
5 miles from Birmingham City Centre. The former tyre storage warehouse had 
been derelict for some 20 years and it represented a major challenge to devel- 
opers to bring this building back into beneficial use. After a number of false 
dawns a consortium involving Birmingham City Council, Urban Splash and 
Advantage West Midlands (the local RDA) drew up plans to convert the seven 
storey building into 345,000 sq feet of office and retail space. In addition a new 
hotel was added maximising the benefits of location. High quality design and 
a themed approach, reflecting the heritage of the building, were central to the 
brief. Redevelopment took place between December 2004 and June 2006. 


(Continued) 
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(Continued) 


An innovative funding package, recognising the need for significant capital 
investment subsidy by the public sector, involved each partner contributing a 
third to the total investment of £90m. Urban Splash assumed responsibility 
for managing the completed scheme and a 999 year lease was agreed as 
part of the development agreement. Without the involvement of the city coun- 
cil and the RDA, who gap funded the project by financing the reclamation of 
the land, it is highly likely that this iconic building would still be derelict today. 


Following the election of a Conservative Liberal coalition government in 2010, 
competitive bidding for regeneration funding returned to the urban policy agenda 
in the form of a Regional Growth Fund.The announcement of this fund coincided 
with the abolition of RDAs and with them the Single Programme Budget. Under 
what might be regarded as a paradigm shift, monies from the Regional Growth 
Fund are allocated through a competitive bidding process open to private sector 
companies and private/public sector partnerships with an emphasis on moving away 
from a dependency on public sector funding for economic development. This is 
reflected in a reduction in the level of government funding, which at £2.4 billion 
over four years represents a small proportion of the support available under the 
former RDA arrangements, some £1.8 billion per year. 

Separate from funding through national government expenditure, since 1995 the 
National Lottery has provided a major new financial resource for a wide range of 
partnership-based projects. These unique and often striking projects would other- 
wise fall outside the scope of conventional public funding or be too demanding for 
it. Five ‘good causes’ were supported by Lottery funds. These were the Millennium 
Commission, the Sports Council, the National Heritage Memorial Fund, the 
Charities Board, and the Arts Council. These bodies, through the Lottery funds, 
support flagship and more minor projects primarily through an open bidding pro- 
cess. Flagship projects have been used as a catalyst for regeneration and examples 
include the Lowry Centre in Salford, the International Centre for Life in Newcastle, 
Bristol 2000, Millennium Dome (O2 Arena, Greenwich), the Earth Centre, 
Doncaster and Millennium Point in Birmingham. 

The European Commussion, through its allocation of regional development aid, 
is also a significant provider of funds for urban regeneration in the UK. Many local 
authorities and local regeneration partnerships gain significant additional resources 
from Europe to implement projects which they would otherwise be unable to 
finance. The vast majority of these come from the European Structural Funds such 
as European Regional Development Fund (ERDF) and European Social Fund 
(ESF), which are intended to promote economic and social cohesion in the EU by 
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redistributing resources in favour of less prosperous regions. The administration and 
detailed goals of the structural funds have evolved over time to reflect changing 
economic circumstances within the EU and the accession of new member states. In 
the UK context, the structural funds are currently focused through two objectives: 
Convergence (formerly Objective 1) and Territorial Cooperation (formerly 
Objective 3).The latter objective includes interregional co-operation in the areas of 
policy-making, research and capacity building, and includes (non-structural) fund- 
ing programmes such as INTERACT, ESPON, INTERREG and URBACT. 

From this brief review of the history of financing for economic development in 
the UK, it is evident that a multitude of schemes, programmes and initiatives have 
come and gone over the past four decades. Some have been more successful than 
others, but often they have been too short-term to have a long-term and sustainable 
impact upon the communities and areas targeted. Often physical regeneration has 
occurred without impacting positively on the quality of life within communities. 
Moreover, the most recent shift to a paradigm which emphasises the leadership role 
of the private sector, at a time of economic uncertainty and retrenchment, means 
that the securing of economic development funding is now even more open to risks 
associated with wider economic conditions, and as a result may reinforce spatial 
inequalities. Notwithstanding this last point, the spirit of co-operation that has been 
fostered through the partnership approach to regeneration and economic develop- 
ment in the UK since the middle of the 1980s has provided a legacy of 
cross-boundary and cross-agency working that endures. 


Perspectives on the future of regeneration 
funding 


With the continuation of public sector austerity at the time of writing, economic 
regeneration policy in the UK stands at a crossroads (Broughton et al.,2013)[OQS]. 
Compared to the situation at the turn of the millennium, funding, policy instru- 
ments and institutional capacity have all been substantially eroded. Within such a 
context, regeneration activity of the magnitude of the past four decades is unlikely. 
At the same time, the need for regeneration is as apparent now as it was 40 years 
ago. In this regard, and in order that maximum return on limited investment can be 
achieved, a number of factors will be influential: 


focusing limited resources to achieve beneficial outcomes; 

continuing engagement with a broad range of partners; 

empowering local communities to address their own needs; 

responding to sectoral and technological changes occurring in the economy; 
demonstrating innovative approaches; 

identifying and sharing best practice. 
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From an economic development policy perspective the recent abolition of the Regional 
Development Agencies in England and the formation of new private sector led Local 
Enterprise Partnerships (LEPs) has created an environment of uncertainty. The sub- 
regional focus of LEPs is not necessarily the correct spatial territory to tackle the current 
governments’ economic agenda which is founded upon steering and encouraging private 
sector led growth in high-value industries. Moreover, LEPs lack the scale and capacity 
necessary to respond to the significant challenges which the government have placed 
upon them. LEPs in their current form are effectively voluntary bodies, relying upon the 
goodwill of stakeholder organisations to function. This contrasts with the former 
Regional Development Agencies, which were effectively quasi-government departments 
in the regions, and as such had access to significant human and financial resources. Until 
LEPs are able to move to organisations that are funded, either by government or member 
organisations, rather than merely chasing funding, these uncertainties will persist. 
Notwithstanding this, the rebalancing of spatial growth proposed by the Conservative 
Government, elected in 2015, through the devolution of powers to city region govern- 
ment and the associated ‘Northern Powerhouse’ concept, may give a significant new 
dimension to economic development policy and practice in the coming years. 

Whilst Enterprise Zones (EZs) may provide new growth opportunities in some 
localities, there are limited designations to date. Moreover, the experience of EZs in 
their previous form suggests that whilst there is evidence that development was 
facilitated by the relaxation of regulation within Zones (ODPM, 2003), some com- 
mentators have expressed concern that net benefits of job creation and growth have 
been overstated (Tallon, 2010; Larkin and Wilcox, 2011; Granger, 2012). 

Sources of funding have also been significantly eroded. The Regional Growth 
Fund represents a much reduced level of support for economic development com- 
pared with the former RDA ‘Single Pot’. In addition, downward pressure on 
European Union budgets, and greater demand upon those budgets from new member 
states will further reduce the resources available within the UK for economic 
development activity. In this sense, delivery agencies and partners will need to be 
more focused in their activities. 

In summary, the economic development policy and funding landscape has fluctu- 
ated dramatically over the past four decades, driven by both political ideology and 
economic factors, both of which will continue to play a significant role in the for- 
mulation and delivery of policy in the UK in the coming years. 


KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e Intervention in economic development and regeneration arose 
from changes in the workings of urban and regional economies 
through globalisation and deindustrialisation that prompted the 
process of urban decline and the formation of more pronounced 
spatial inequalities. 
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e Urban regeneration aims to attract and stimulate investment, 
create employment opportunities and improve the environment 
of cities. Since the early 1990s, this has involved public-private, 
and more recently private—public partnership delivery 
arrangements. 


e Funding for schemes and programmes has taken a wide variety 
of forms driven increasingly by political ideology and economic 
circumstances. 


e The replacement of Regional Development Agencies and their 
significant financial resources with new Local Enterprise 
Partnerships raises questions about the institutional capacity 
available to support ambitious economic development and 
growth objectives for the UK in the future. 


e The increased role demanded of the private sector in leading 
economic development is heavily reliant upon voluntary action, 
and may also have the effect of further concentrating growth in 
the more prosperous areas of the country where the private 
sector is currently strongest. 


e Inthis challenging and evolving climate, it is important that 
examples of best practice in delivering economic development 
outcomes should be widely disseminated. 


e At present, the strategic policy framework for economic 
development at national and sub-national levels is deficient, with 
urban policy effectively conflated with the prioritisation of 
economic growth. 
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5 Physical and 
Environmental Aspects 


Paul Jeffrey and Rachel Granger 


Introduction 


The physical appearance and environmental quality of cities and neighbourhoods 
are highly potent symbols of their prosperity and of the quality of life and 
confidence of their enterprises and citizens. Run-down housing estates, tracts of 
vacant land and derelict factories, and decaying city centres are the all too visible 
faces of poverty and economic decline. More often than not they are the symptoms 
of decline or of a town’s inability to adapt quickly enough to rapid social and eco- 
nomic change. However, inefficient and inappropriate infrastructure or worn-out 
and obsolescent buildings can be a cause of decline in their own right. They fail to 
serve the needs of enterprises in new and growing sectors and impose costs in use 
and repair which are higher than average and beyond the means of those in poverty 
or firms on the margins of profitability. They blight the investments, property values 
and confidence of those living or working nearby. 

Likewise, environmental decay and a neglect of the fundamental principles of 
sound resource use can damage both the functioning and reputation of a city. Above 
and beyond this, the ecological ‘footprint’ or ‘shadow’ of an urban area frequently 
extends beyond the administrative boundaries of a city and reflects the consumption 
of resources associated with urban living. 

Physical renewal is usually a necessary if not sufficient condition for successful 
regeneration. In some circumstances it may be the main engine of regeneration. In 
almost all cases it is an important visible sign of commitment to change and 
improvement. The key to successful physical regeneration is to understand the con- 
straints and the potential of the existing physical stock and the role improvement 
can play in enabling, and where appropriate promoting, renewal at regional, urban 
or neighbourhood level. Successful realisation of the potential requires an imple- 
mentation strategy which recognises and takes advantage of the changes under way 
in economic and social activity, funding regimes, ownership, institutional arrange- 
ments, policy and emerging visions of urban life, and the roles of cities. 
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This chapter addresses these key themes in physical and environmental regeneration, 
by considering: 


the evolution of physical and environmental regeneration; 
the challenges now facing regeneration practitioners; 
developing solutions and schemes; and 

managing critical success factors 


Components of Physical and Environmental 
Regeneration 


In urban regeneration it is very often the state of the buildings which dominates an 
appreciation of the physical conditions of the area to be addressed. However, the 
components of the physical stock go much wider than this and whilst action may 
not be necessary across all components of the stock there is at the least a need to 
assess all aspects of the stock. This includes: 


buildings; 

land and sites; 

urban spaces; 

open spaces and water; 

utilities and services; 

transport infrastructure; 

telecommunications infrastructure and digital capabilities; 
environmental quality and issues of sustainability. 


The activities encompassed in physical and environmental regeneration are diverse, 
ranging from infrastructure, buildings and open spaces, to issues of environmental pro- 
tection and sustainability. The prominence of physical urban renewal schemes over the 
last two decades, coupled with the global importance of environmental sustainability 
has arguably led to a more key role for physical renewal within the regeneration field. 

Many of the questions being asked today often concern the problems of eco- 
nomic regeneration, which manifest as an urban crisis through poverty, declining 
economic activity, fiscal disparities, and problems of transition from one economic 
base to another. At the root of many of these pressing problems however are issues 
of land use and location, and of physical assets such as infrastructure and the envi- 
ronment. Having a suitable supportive infrastructure can be critical to the success of 
wider regeneration efforts as was noted in Chapter 4 in the discussion on supply 
side needs. Three types of infrastructure needs can be identified: 


e Infrastructure investments that underpin wider development e.g. the London 
Docklands Development Corporation (LDDC) undertook significant pre-installation 
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of services and telecoms capacity with respect to electricity substations and satellite 
links to provide new capacity before new developments could be encouraged; 

e Infrastructure investments that help to secure the success of a wider scheme e.g. the 
LDDC'’s investment in building new schools in areas they promoted for housing 
development to ensure facilities were in place as an attraction to new workers/resi- 
dents of the Canary Wharf complex; 

e Infrastructure investments that have a future economic use but have no immediate 
market value or act like a public good, e.g. river improvements, investment in 
blackwater, biomass, or underground thermal energy plants, SUD schemes, or 
edible landscaping. 


Telecommunications capability is also becoming increasingly important for regen- 
eration not only for business growth and competitiveness but also for accessing 
services and for quality of life of residents. Investment in laying broadband cables and 
constructing mobile (infrastructure) poles will allow for reliable broadband internet 
access for rural as well as urban homes to overcome the current digital divide in ICT 
provision. At the same time, investments to street cabinets and to mobile phone and 
data infrastructure will enable the development of ‘super-connected cities’ (with 
access to 80—100Mbps broadband) to allow companies to compete globally in the 
digital economy. 

Transport infrastructure far from being obsolete in a digital age can be an impor- 
tant determinant of location. Urban areas act as locations for face-to-face activities, 
both socially and economic. There are inherent benefits from co-location of com- 
peting firms, which create strong cluster economies, and the benefits from location 
in urban areas with ready access to customers, components, etc. means that there is 
a need for viable mass transport systems. Furthermore, some of the growing sectors 
which might be relied upon to help regeneration (such as tradable business services, 
software houses, specialised and high value-added manufacturing) operate in 
national and international markets and require high-quality rail and air links to their 
market places and other sites. Thus the quality of rail services and the suitability of 
airport capacity may be relevant considerations, depending upon the spatial scale 
of the area being addressed for regeneration and the possible future economic struc- 
ture envisioned in the programme. 

At the same time, the impact of transport infrastructure can have a negative as 
much as a positive impact as transport requirements change. Existing transport infra- 
structure can create diseconomies, and street layouts and amenities having suffered 
from deterioration and/or under-investment are expensive to modernise. The time 
and expense involved in commuting (especially making changes from one transport 
mode to another) can reduce the attractiveness of public transport or one city com- 
parative to another. As additional dispersion occurs, the population can become 
disenfranchised from important services or become socially immobilised. In a 
knowledge-driven society where growth and competitiveness is increasingly based 
on human capital, cities especially must provide access to, and attract and retain the 
right investment and people. 
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Environmental quality is now recognised as a key and necessary component in 
the locational decisions of many firms and high-skilled workers. It is therefore 
important from an economic development point of view as much as from the per- 
spective of giving residents a good quality of life and expressing confidence in an 
area. Environmental quality is an integral feature of the buildings — new and old — 
and of the urban and natural spaces. However, it is important to address it in its 
own right. Whilst the overall form and structure of an area may offer significant 
possibilities — the existence of canals and water is the now ‘old hat’ example — the 
reverse may also be the case. For example, some now obsolete mining villages in the 
East Durham Coalfields and elsewhere, where the overall structure of the village is 
of poor quality buildings and a drab layout, can be dramatically altered by major 
planting and possibly selective demolition. In more detail, use of open water as a focus 
for regeneration may require extensive work to clean up and maintain water quality 
as in Salford Quays or air pollution from poorly controlled factories may be an inhi- 
bition to new development as was the case in certain parts of the Black Country 
which were affected by foundry emissions. Such problems are by no means cheap to 
resolve, yet they can be critical to the success of a scheme and therefore need to be 
taken into account early in the development of the regeneration strategy. 

To this, one can add the additional and increasingly important issue of environ- 
mental sustainability and preparedness for peak oil and a post-carbon future. In all 
that we do, we must step up to the growing realities of sustainable living, be it 
food, employment, housing, energy, transport, etc. Ensuring that all of these aspects 
are sustainable will necessitate major transformations to sites of work, the nature 
of work, how and where people live, and how urban space is used. These changes 
will not only become major regeneration projects in their own right, but even 
now will become key factors that influence long term plans and decision-making 
on regeneration more generally. 


The Role of Physical and Environmental 
Regeneration 


The rate of socio-economic change is much more rapid than that of the physical 
stock. Indeed it is sometimes this which causes the problems of decline and certainly 
adds to the costs of regeneration. It is fundamental that any regeneration scheme is 
built upon realistic and sustainable social and economic trends, and therefore that the 
consideration of the stock — its suitability, strengths, weaknesses and what is required 
in the future — is undertaken within the context of well-founded understanding of 
what the market, economic and social conditions or demand will be like. For example 
it is not possible to appraise the office stock if there is no clear understanding of the 
likely — or desired — types of commercial activity that will be encouraged to develop 
in the area. The requirements of ‘back office functions’ for large business services are 
quite different from the offices suitable for legal and professional practices. 
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Therefore in the early stages of regeneration work there needs to be close inte- 
gration between the developing scenarios for the role and economic and social 
functioning of the area and the physical appraisal and proposals. The dual effects of 
a pervasive digital society and a fast-encroaching ‘peak oil’ situation put pressure on 
socio-economic preferences and in the way we use and develop the physical stock, 
making the exercise of forward investment more challenging and exciting. We 
would appear to be at a point of changing attitudes towards home-working, chang- 
ing the way we conceive of sites of employment and office complexes, and also the 
use of private cars in cities and, with it, changing attitudes towards public transport 
systems. The rise in development of live-work schemes is one obvious indicator of 
these changing attitudes. 


SWOT Analysis 


At an early stage during the process of appraising an area and developing ideas for 
a regeneration strategy it is helpful to provide a quick appraisal of the physical stock. 
This might address very generally whether it currently acts as a constraint on the 
development of the indigenous enterprises and the households in the area, and 
whether there are any obvious major gaps in capacity of the quantity and quality 
that are generally thought to be necessary to support modern forms of development. 
Clearly, in certain cases, such as schemes focused on poor housing, many of these 
constraints and problems will be clear. It is also useful to have a rapid appreciation 
of the strong features and potentialities in the area upon which initiatives might be 
built (natural features, waterscapes, historic or architecturally interesting buildings, 
etc.). Such a rapid appreciation can then be put alongside the emerging understand- 
ing of the economic strengths and potential roles for the area and can help in the 
development of an overall strategy. 

Physical regeneration, like all forms of economic development, has been subject 
to fashions over time — for example, the fashion for ‘housing leading to regeneration’ 
or ‘flagship projects’. Thus to some extent there has been a change of emphasis from 
one type of ‘solution’ to another. This is rather less a progression to ever more suit- 
able approaches than a succession of different approaches — each of which has its 
role depending upon the problems of the area to be regenerated, the influence of 
the policy context in force at the time and its impact on funding, and the current 
market conditions. It is therefore useful to look at each of the potential roles sepa- 
rately as they may each be appropriate in the right circumstances. 

There are at least four different roles which physical regeneration may play in the 
full regeneration of an area: 


e removing constraints — a classic and common constraint has been derelict and 
contaminated sites where the costs of bringing the site to a state where it can 
be redeveloped is very high yet market demand is weak. The choice and standard 
of remediation can be fundamental to financial viability and acceptability in 
planning terms. 
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e leading the change — physical development plays a significant role in establishing a 
changed image for an area, through for example flagship schemes, or by mobilising 
community development in poor housing estates to begin to improve the physical 
condition of the housing itself. 

e building on opportunities — by recognising and building on the qualities of existing 
assets such as water, canals, open spaces, etc. as discussed in Chapter 4 in the context 
of Gunwharf Quays and in Chapter 12 in the context of Baltimore. 

e supply-side investments — ranging from the traditional serviced site and building 
provision, new or improved transport access, through to specialist investment such 
as cold stores on transportation parks, or museums, hotels and amenity investments 
for new tourist destinations. 


Evolution of Physical and Environmental 
Regeneration 


Whilst traditional approaches to physical and environmental regeneration tended to 
be based around the use of one principle approach, today it is likely to involve several 
approaches and regeneration teams are tasked with working towards an integrated 
socio-economic and physical approach. Whilst it is true that early physical and envi- 
ronmental regeneration approaches were based around reacting to need by appraising 
stock, removing constraints and repairing/improving in a way that brought assets back 
to a market level, by the turn of the millennium regeneration viewed physical and 
environmental regeneration in more proactive terms. The use of English Partnerships 
to ‘make good’ brownfield sites contaminated by former industrial use was common 
place throughout the 1980s and 1990s but by the start of the new millennium, under 
the auspices of the Urban Task Force, physical and environmental quality of areas was 
viewed as less of an outcome of deindustrialisation and increasingly as a resource for 
the future and catalyst for change. The remit of physical and environmental regenera- 
tion teams became about tackling environmental and physical concerns proactively, 
by maximising the use of assets and space to achieve returns on investment, be it 
through increased quality of life — for example by bringing back into use old space 
(Birmingham’s canals) — or by making improvements to an area or creating spaces/ 
buildings that would attract further investments (as in the case of Birmingham’s 
Brindley Place development/Convention centre Quarter). Birmingham’s proactive 
approach in the redesign of the city around ‘quarters’ and its bold reimaging of the 
city with pedestrianisation and canal works acted as a key demonstrator model, which 
helped to mainstream urban renewal projects throughout Europe, North America, 
and more latterly, Asia Pacific as a major approach to urban regeneration. 

By 2005/6 the apparent successes of this approach were manifest in the scale of 
private sector investment in urban areas and the key role of developers in the physical 
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and environmental goals of urban areas. In the UK, the Homes and Communities 
Agency, the Urban Task Force, CABE and BURA became important advocates of 
sustainable approaches to urban renewal, which attempted to counter the vagaries 
of private developer interests and the competitive practices of regional development 
agencies, which fuelled bigger and sometimes banal flagship renewal schemes. This 
situation led to four notable and lasting changes in the evolution of physical and 
environmental regeneration: 


e gentrification of city neighbourhoods and the conspicuous consumption of space 
leading to a changing land use of urban environments; 
a focus on design and liveability of physical environments; 
a tendency towards privatisation of space and single-use residential or retail spaces; 
and 

e a concern for integrated action and place-making, which created functional and 
sustainable places rather than uncontrolled and rampant development. 


Ultimately the global financial crisis (GFC), subsequent austerity measures, aboli- 
tion of key regeneration infrastructure such as the Regional Development 
Agencies (in England), and rolling back of public expenditure on capital projects 
has created something of a watershed moment, which will shape physical and 
environmental regeneration for years to come, much of which is still unknown. 
In the UK, whilst many cities continue to witness a disinvestment of urban areas, 
the place appeal and retention of some urban centres like in London remain high, 
e.g. in East London, creating a renewed interest in the ‘North-South Divide’. The 
experience of North American cities, for example Chicago, suggests that initial 
disinvestment in cities and the collapse of physical regeneration as we know it 
will recover in time and is likely to lead to a continuation of the urban renewal 
model, albeit in a more considered way with environmental and physical invest- 
ments tied to realising economic opportunities. For example, ensuring 
infrastructure and amenities remain up-to-date and realising grand visions such 
as the High Speed Rail Link. All of which chimes with the Conservative 
Government’s focus on growth areas rather than cities per se, to ‘rebalance the 
economy’. The instruments for physical and environmental regeneration — albeit 
scarce — are to be found in the economic drivers of new Local Enterprise 
Partnerships and new urban partnerships (e.g. combined authorities), designated 
Enterprise Zones, the Capital Growth Fund, and at a more local level, the 
Community Levy, which authorities can recycle for wider environmental and 
amenity investments. With the Community Levy being sourced from the work 
of local developers e.g. housing or retail, one issue is to what extent local regen- 
eration teams will be caught in a downward spiral of needing to secure resources 
from developers via the community levy, to attract new developers to an area 
through supply-side investments. 
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Table 5.1 The evolution of physical and environmental regeneration 
2003-2008 
Period 1990s 1997-2003 Proactive Liveable Places - New 2008-2014 
Policy Type Reactive Renewal Revitalisation Localism Sub-regional Pro-Growth 
Strategy Reactive Proactive Strategy Proactive Local Area Agreements Reactive — to key strategic 
orientation needs 
Ownership Public-led Public-Private Public-led, saturation of private Local Enterprise Partnerships 
investment 
Instruments Urban Programme, Area-based initiatives, Regional Economic Strategies, Local/Regional Growth Plan, 
Single Regeneration Regional Development Regional (RDA) Single Pot Regional Growth Fund, some 
Budget Agencies — integrated funding, Neighbourhood Enterprise Zones, 
economic and Renewal Fund, Use of design Community Infrastructure 
environmental plans frameworks Levy, Local Growth Deals 
(from 2015) 
Physical/ Making good industrial Flagship projects as Place-making, emphasis on well- Physical and environmental 
environmental decay — repair and catalysts for being, quality and design, creating needs tied to economic 
priorities market preparedness revitalisation, inspired by liveable and functional spaces improvements, simplification 
Urban Task Force of planning system 
Key actors English Partnership Office for Deputy Prime Local strategic partnerships, Local Enterprise 
and Local Authorities Minister, RDAs, key role Dept. Communities and Local Partnerships, Mayors 
for private developers Government, urban regeneration 
companies, Homes and 
Communities Agency 
Spatial area Brownfield sites, Civic authorities and Local Strategic Partnership ‘local Sub-regional local enterprise 


Key legislation 


inheritance of urban 
development 
corporation sites 
Local Government, 
Planning and Land Act 
1980, Urban 
Development 
Corporation Act 1987 


Local Strategic 
Partnership ‘sub-regional 
plans’ 

Regional Development 
Agency Act 1998 


plans’ 


Local Government Act 2000 


partnership areas 


Localism Act 2011, 
Community Infrastructure 
Levy Regulations 2011, 
National Planning Policy 
Framework 
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Challenges for Physical and Environmental 
Regeneration 


One of the key challenges for physical and environmental aspects of urban regeneration 
is a change in the operating environment — the transition from a comparatively 
resource-rich position at the turn of the millennium to austerity-driven resource 
constraints. Also of importance to the wider operating environment are legislative 
changes, territorial changes, changes in local governance as a result of new political 
administrations, and also the need for sustainability/planning for peak oil all of 
which necessitate changes in the way we think about location and land use. 

A further concern is to change from SWOT and appraisals to more complex 
decision making and planning (see Figure 5.1), which considers a range of issues 
such as: 


sustainable development 

funding 

slow construction 

future thinking — anticipating trends 
identifying end users 

location and land use 

distinctive developments 

integrated planning 

legal barriers 


DESIGN NEEDS/OPPORTUNITIES 
Identify Needs 
Identify End Users — Fairness 
Distinctive Developments 
Attract Investment/Build Growth 
Anticipate Trends 


making 


CONSTRAINTS 
Finance 
Legal Barriers 


CONTROL FRAMEWORKS 
Ensure Sustainability — Resources and Future Proof Development 


Integrated Planning and Decision 


Figure 5.1 Integrated decision making of physical and environmental regeneration 


Critical Success Factors 


Turok (1992) highlights the tendency for new property to be taken up by existing 
local firms relocating from elsewhere in the urban area, taking advantage of available 
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subsidies and thereby displacing vacancies to older units in the urban region. This 
would suggest a need to formulate city-wide (as opposed to site-specific) approaches 
to transforming/updating vacant sites if a net overall economic gain is to be 
achieved. 

Focusing policy instruments in concentrated areas (as exemplified by Enterprise 
Zones and Urban Development Corporations) also gives rise to certain other dan- 
gers, identified by Healey (1995). First, there is a danger of clustering activity and 
consequently distorting land and property markets in favour of certain areas. 
Second, in the absence of a co-ordinated strategic approach, competition can arise 
between different agencies which are promoting different parts of the urban region. 
Healey gives the example of the conflict between Royal Quays in Newcastle with 
an adjacent City Challenge area. A consequence can be the undermining of central 
area (brownfield) proposals in favour of more peripheral (greenfield) sites. Healey 
concludes that the co-ordination of infrastructure provision, land-use planning 
policy and subsidies for property development is a necessary prerequisite for 
overcoming these problems associated with physical regeneration. Indeed, the pro- 
posed Regional Development Agencies may provide an opportunity to improve 
such co-ordination at a regional level. 


KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e Be clear about the spatial scale and the time scale of the 
proposed renewal actions. 


e Understand the ownership and the economic/market trends 
affecting the physical stock. 


e Be clear about the role of the physical stock in the renewal 
strategy —lead/flagship/supply side; ‘enabling’ or responding to 
demand; integrated. 


e Undertake SWOT analysis of stock. 


e Develop a clear vision and a strategic design for the renewed 
physical conditions. 


e Ensure this fits the emerging role of the area, integrates with the 
other dimensions of renewal and is developed with the 
participation of the appropriate partners in the area. 


e Establish institutional mechanisms for implementation and 
continued maintenance of the schemes. 


e Establish mechanisms for capital, operation and maintenance 
funding. 
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e Understand the economic rationale for environmental 
improvements. 


e Ensure the approaches can respond to changing government 
delivery strategies, and changing social and economic trends. 
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6 Social and 
Community Issues 


Rachel Granger 


The link between waged employment and social welfare is now well accepted and 
as a result issues of social and community welfare are embedded in discussions about 
employment and income. The emphasis in this chapter, however, is on wider issues 
of poverty and social exclusion in the context of social and community need, with 
Chapter 7 dealing with waged employment and training in more detail. 

The lives of individuals and communities can be shaped irrevocably by wider 
processes of transformation, which alter the trajectory of local economies and local 
lives. The 1930s Depression and the deindustrialisation of western economies during 
the 1970s and 1980s represented for many severe shocks that played out financially, 
socially and physically. The Global Financial Crisis, which is still ongoing in some 
parts of Europe and has yet to fully play out, represents a more recent significant 
shock. Whilst there have been some gains in additional income and wealth for indi- 
viduals and communities in intervening periods, there has also been evidence of 
accumulating losses. Losses in this context refers to slowing of growth, unemploy- 
ment, mounting social distress and the exclusion of growing numbers of people from 
some parts of society, exacerbated by some policy approaches to redistribute income. 
As a result, the gap between high and low income groups has become more and not 
less obvious despite regeneration of the last three decades partly because, as Peel and 
Lloyd discuss in Chapter 13, some social issues require continual attention in order 
to be tackled fully. To this, one might add the volatile macro economic situation and 
ongoing austerity measures, which continue to affect social and community needs. 

This chapter is organised in two parts: the first part looks at the social need or case 
for regeneration and what ‘need’ means in a contemporary context. The second part 
looks at the social and community impacts of regeneration, to understand how recent 
regeneration efforts have improved social and community issues. The chapter considers: 


The definition of community 

Examination of what ‘social need’ means in a regeneration context including an 
examination of poverty and social exclusion 

Democratic governance and increasing community-led regeneration 

Future issues of sustainability tied to negative impacts of renaissance 
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Defining Community 


Communities have been defined traditionally as a place but increasingly are per- 
ceived as a community of interest. Involving Communities in Urban and Rural 
Regeneration (DETR, 1997) provides a working policy definition of community as 
the people working and living in defined areas covered by regeneration programmes. 
This policy definition portrays communities as physically bounded (typically by 
area-based initiative) but as Bartle (2007) argues communities are also sociological 
constructs. In other words, they comprise a set of interactions and human behav- 
iours that have meaning and expectations between members but also shape activity. 
For this reason, the Local Government Management Board in ee 
(1999: 110) [OQ6] indicate communities may be defined by reference to their char- 


acteristics, which conveys a more experiential view of communities, for example by 


Place 

Personal Attributes such as ethnicity 

Beliefs such as religion 

Skills, which affect economic potential 

Economic position, stemming from occupational or employment status, or housing 
tenure 

e Relationship to local services e.g. tenants of housing trusts, patients of medical 
facilities, pupils of schools 


Sometimes a too narrow definition of a community can have negative consequences 
where people begin to feel part of several communities or where a community 
becomes fractious. In addition, people are now networked into different groups — 
people can feel part of a religious community but also part of a physical 
neighbourhood. Businesses have their own definition too so that increasingly regen- 
eration practitioners need to think about where people live, work and trade. 
Another issue is that communities are not static entities. Individuals can belong to 
different communities, which can change over time as their circumstances or family 
situation changes, and as they want different things from their community. This can 
pose a significant challenge to service providers and policy-makers in attempting to 
meet local needs or to develop a community against identified goals. 


The Social Case for Regeneration: 
Recognising Poverty 


In Chapter 2, the case for regeneration was established from the principles of ‘urban 
need’, and in preceding chapters, different views of urban need have been presented. In 
this chapter ‘social need’ is outlined. Joseph Rowntree’s concern with poverty as a social 
need was documented in his seminal study of unemployment and poverty in York 
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(Rowntree, 1901 and discussed in more detail in Chapter 7) and which establishes the 
link between social need and economic wealth. This contrasts with cultural perceptions 
of poverty for example, which attribute blame to inadequate socialisation of individuals, 
poor or absent parenting, and hedonistic lifestyles involving drink and drugs, which are 
seen to destroy labour and perpetuate cycles of poverty in some households and com- 
munities. In economic perspectives such as that by Rowntree, poverty is seen as 
emerging from the failure to obtain waged work (with the solution being to improve 
access to the labour market) or as an inevitable product of capitalism. 

It is perhaps surprising that poverty in its various forms remains pertinent today 
despite the introduction of national welfare systems in many advanced economies 
during the twentieth century. This is because poverty is recognised and to some 
degree defined as a function of a shortfall in income, and relative consumption, 
expenditure and wealth. Thus without eradicating unemployment and low income, 
it is not possible to eradicate poverty. From this viewpoint, social need is understood 
as being an issue of resources and about vulnerability — or overall poverty — as 
opposed to absolute poverty, which relates to the type of severe physical and nutri- 
tional need seen in low developing countries — as outlined by the Copenhagen World 
Summit on Social Development in 1995 (UN, 1995). After the Copenhagen summit, 
117 countries including the UK committed themselves to eradicating absolute and 
reducing overall poverty and to drawing up national poverty-alleviation plans. 


BOX 6.1 TWO-TIER DEFINITION OF POVERTY 


Absolute poverty 


a condition characterised by severe deprivation of basic human needs, 
including food, safe drinking water, sanitation facilities, health, shelter, educa- 
tion and information. It depends not only on income but also on access to 
services. (UN, 1995: 57) 


Overall poverty 


lack of income and productive resources to ensure sustainable livelinoods; 
hunger and malnutrition; ill health; limited or lack of access to education and 
other basic services; increased morbidity and mortality from illness; home- 
lessness and inadequate housing; unsafe environments and social 
discrimination and exclusion. It is also characterised by lack of participation 
in decision-making and in civil, social and cultural life. It occurs in all coun- 
tries: as mass poverty in many developing countries, pockets of poverty amid 
wealth in developed countries, loss of livelihoods as a result of economic 
recession, sudden poverty as a result of disaster or conflict, the poverty of 
low-wage workers, and the utter destitution of people who fall outside family 
support systems, social institutions and safety nets. (ibid.: 57). 
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Despite the apparent difficulties of definition (Piachaud, 1987) over the last 5 dec- 
ades, poverty has been seen as a budget standard (i.e. a poverty line) and part of a 
social consensus approach to welfare (e.g. children should have access to food and 
shelter). There has also been widespread agreement about the socio-economic fac- 
tors associated with welfare and the causes of poverty, which are perceived as being 
economic either partially or in absolute terms. Thus the Child Poverty Act 2010 
defines poverty as household income below 60% of median income, which is both 
a relative and financial measure. In qualitative terms, when we talk about poverty in 
the developed world, we rarely mean the type of malnutrition seen in Africa or the 
1930s Depression; rather when ‘resources are so seriously below those commanded 
by the average family that they are excluded from ordinary living patterns, customs 
and activities’ (Townsend, 1979 cited in JRE 2009: 15). In a similar fashion, the 
European Commission recognises poverty as being where an individual’s ‘income 
and resources are so inadequate as to preclude them from having a standard of living 
considered acceptable in the society in which they live’ (EC, 2004). As they argue, 
through poverty, 


individuals may experience multiple disadvantage through unemployment, 
low income, poor housing, inadequate health care and barriers to lifelong 
learning, culture, sport and recreation. They are often excluded and margin- 
alised from participating in activities (economic, social and cultural) that are 
the norm for other people and their access to fundamental rights may be 
restricted. (ibid.) 


In this definition poverty is used in the same context as social exclusion and disad- 
vantage and elsewhere is often conflated. This is because whilst these terms have 
distinct meanings, the day-to-day reality is that poverty as an economic measure has 
a fundamental impact on aspects of living, social need and quality of life, as expressed 
by the US Cartoonist Jules Feiffer: 


I used to think I was poor. Then they told me I wasn’t poor, I was needy. 
Then they told me it was self-defeating to think of myself as needy. I was 
deprived. (Oh not deprived but rather underprivileged.) Then they told me 
that underprivileged was overused. I was disadvantaged. I still don’t have a 
dime. But I have a great vocabulary. (Feiffer, 1969) 


Thus for some groups the reality of poverty is more of a day-to-day struggle, 
manifest in: 


Personal isolation and contact with social networks 

Without hope and feeling powerless 

Lacking information about support 

With unmet basic needs such as housing, health services, schools and lifelong 
learning 
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e Living in an unsafe neighbourhood with high incidences of crime and violence, 
poor environmental conditions, lack of essential utilities such as water, heat, 
electricity 


e Living without savings to use in emergency situations (EAPN, 2007). [OQ7] 


Poverty affects many aspects of a person’s life and individuals and families can become 
trapped in poverty, where there are insufficient measures to enable social and eco- 
nomic progress, and where there is serious economic hardship or economic decline, 
which affects employment. As an economic measure (household income below 60% 
of median income), the incidence of poverty is shaped by the gap between high and 
low income. A widening gap will inevitably lead to greater poverty, whilst greater 
convergence — such as that as espoused in the European Union’s goals — will reduce 
but not eliminate poverty. This is because poverty is a relative standard. 


Social Divisions of Poverty 


Of importance to regeneration practitioners is that individuals in poverty are at 
higher risk of poor health, low educational attainment, and future unemployment 
and poverty because poverty limits the potential for full development. This is known 
as the Poverty Paradox. In Jargowsky and Bane’s (1991) account of poverty in the 
United States, the concept of perpetual poverty and the underclass is depicted 
through accounts of ‘Ghetto Poverty’, which arise in Black and Hispanic communi- 
ties because of the co-location of: 


1. Persistent urban poverty — where individuals and families remain poor for long 
periods of time and pass this on to their descendants, 

2. Neighbourhood poverty — which is geographically defined and seen through low 
employment, poor services, etc. and 

3. Underclass poverty — which is defined in terms of attitudes and behaviour (weak 
attachment to the labour force, teenage pregnancies, habitual crime behaviour). 


As a result, in several urban areas of the United States, acute poverty (which is defined 
as poverty rates exceeding 40% in a locality) correlates with Black and Hispanic com- 
munities. Thus for Jargowsky and Bane (1991) poverty can be defined as ‘the probability 
that a black poor person has a poor neighbor’. There are similar patterns in evidence 
in the UK and in Europe, with poverty creating vulnerability in key social groups 
including ethic minority groups, disability groups, children, pensioners and migrants. 
In the UK in particular, deindustrialisation re-defined the demographics of urban 
areas as black inner cities, which faced a range of socio-economic and socio-spatial 
divisions and culminated in the race riots of 1980-81 (London, Bristol, Leeds, 
Manchester), and those in 2001 (Oldham), 2005 (Birmingham) and 2012 (London). 
Owen's study of the 1991 census shows a ‘clear pattern of exclusion of minority ethnic 
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groups from the successful parts of the British economy’ and a tendency for them to 
concentrate in areas of (urban) decline (Owen, 1995: 32). Discrimination coupled 
with poor life experiences can compound the social and economic difficulties of 
ethnic minority groups creating gaps between those on low incomes and those who 
benefit from economic growth (Pacione, 1997); in practice creating a ‘them and us’ 
mentality (Hutton, 1996). For this reason, although the demographic and physical 
structure of many urban areas has undergone transformation as a result of regeneration 
initiatives the issue of racial poverty in some communities remains problematic. The 
most recent statistics reveal that around two-fifths of people from ethnic minorities in 
the UK live in low-income households, which is much higher than for White British 
(10%) (HBAI, 2007) and there are large variations by ethnic group. The proportion of 
people who live in low-income households is 20% for White People, compared to 
50% for Black Africans, 60% for Pakistanis and 70% for Bangladeshis (ibid.). 

Of equal concern is the relationship between poverty and disability — in the UK, 
those with disabilities are twice as likely to be in poverty and disability further reduces 
the likelihood of economic progress through employment. Similar patterns are evi- 
dent for poverty in childhood and old age. According to the 2007 Households Below 
Average Income (HBAI) Report there are now 4 million children (or 31%) in the UK 
living in poverty and 2 million pensioners (18%) experiencing multiple aspects of 
poverty. Moreover, despite improvements to the macroeconomic condition the trend 
in recent years has been towards worsening child poverty as a result of changes to the 
labour market and the welfare state, which will lead to a decline in real household 
income and 300,000 more children in poverty by 2020 (IFS, 2015). On the ground, 
the incidence of child poverty is even bleaker. It is often assumed that household 
income is distributed evenly and thus the statistics imply that only children in low- 
income households are at risk of poverty, whereas in practice, child poverty is more 
prevalent given that children have unequal access to household income. 

Statistics tell us very little for example about how poverty affects life experiences of 
children, for example how they approach school life (access to uniforms, warm shoes, 
waterproof coat, participation in school trips), leisure time (holidays, ability to have 
hobbies, access to a bike, access to books or toys), as well as family life (their own bed 
or bedroom, room with a carpet, heated water, three meals a day, fresh fruit and 
vegetables). What is known however is that households in poverty are more at risk 
than the rest of the population of being a victim of crime, of malnutrition, fuel pov- 
erty, alcohol and drug issues, poor housing, family breakdown, mental health issues and 
NEETS (Not in Employment, Education or Training) meaning that a third of children 
in the UK are at risk of future adult social and community need, in addition to the 
existing number of affected adults, and regeneration is needed to break the cycle. 


Changing Perceptions of Need 


In thinking about what need means in a practical sense, interpretations of necessity 
can vary between groups, and also go beyond formal definitions of food, shelter, 
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clothing and fuel, to issues of social customs, obligations and community activities, in 
a way in which the statistics simply cannot capture. Communities identify and shape 
customs such as religious holidays or occasions (e.g. Christmas, weddings or funerals), 
and see family gatherings and meals as necessary, which go beyond simple measures 
of food intake. Also that the wearing of certain clothes for community or religious 
purposes, clothing for interviews, clothing for outside school, etc. goes beyond basic 
issues of warmth (White Rose, 2000). These facets of social life speak of other social 
needs tied to cultural obligations, social position in society, access to basic provisions 
or services, and economic opportunities, which redefines what it means to be poor 
or socially excluded in today’s society. On this basis, more people could be assumed 
to experience poverty than is often captured in formal definitions owing to: 


e Households being unable to afford basic necessities despite having an income, 
where the cost of living is high or where income has been only recently established 
or is unstable 

e Households being unable to afford basics where income has fallen dramatically 
through the loss of employment making a household vulnerable to poverty 


When measured in this way, the number of people affected by poverty is greater than 
assumed by an initial assessment of the statistics. For example, the Joseph Rowntree 
study of Poverty and Social Exclusion in Britain (White Rose, 2000) identifies: 


e 9.5 million people in Britain unable to afford adequate housing, unable to keep 
their home heated or free from damp, and in a decent state of decoration 

e 8 million people unable to afford one or more essential household goods such as a 
fridge or washing machine when they break 

e 7.5 million people are too poor to engage in common social activities such as wed- 
dings and funerals or to have special occasions 
6.6 million adults go without essential clothing such as a warm waterproof coat 
4 million people are not fed properly by current standards — they do not have 
enough money to buy fresh fruit and vegetables, or two meals a day 

e 10.5 million people suffer from financial insecurity and cannot afford to save, and 
insure their house or possessions 


Poverty, Social Exclusion and Regeneration 


The election of the New Labour Government in 1997 represented a change in the 
political and regeneration landscape in the UK, which whilst more eclectic than 
previous administrations introduced an enduring relationship with more democratic 
governance and social inclusion. The Social Exclusion Unit was established in 1997 
to deal with issues of poverty, multiple deprivation, income and employment, which 
has shaped the direction of regeneration policy for a decade or more. The focus of 
New Labour on social exclusion rather than poverty is interesting given that 
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‘social exclusion is more dynamic, implying that individuals can move out of exclusion’, 
in a way that is opportunistic (Kearns, 2003). Furthermore, ‘if somebody is excluded, 
there is someone else — an individual, a group or people, an institution or a market — 
who does the excluding’ (Kleinman, 1998: 9) suggesting that part of the regeneration 
need and policy approach should be institutional. As a result, emphasis has been 
placed on community leadership, capacity building and social capital in urban policy 
(see Wilks-Heeg, 2003) and regeneration initiatives implemented under New 
Labour and the Coalition Government (2010-2015) brought to the fore issues of 
representation, stakeholders, partnerships and community empowerment, in order 
to mobilise grassroots activity. Such an approach has evolved further over the past 
decade to include new or strengthened relationships between regeneration, housing, 
health and other aspects of social welfare and cohesion. In Scotland and Northern 
Ireland this integrated approach is now formalised through statutory community 
planning (see Chapter 13 for further details), whilst elsewhere the delivery of such 
an approach relies upon joint working between organisations. One example of a 
multi-activity joint approach is provided in Box 6.2. 


BOX 6.2 CASE STUDY: THE WATCH FACTORY, 
PRESCOT, MERSEYSIDE 


This regeneration project utilised a derelict Grade II listed former watch- 
making factory as the centrepiece of a major housing scheme aimed at 
providing extra care for elderly and vulnerable people. Based on a partner- 
ship approach, the First Ark group has led a comprehensive regeneration 
programme, which combines housing, health provision and social care. With 
support from the local authority, local health providers and other organisa- 
tions the regeneration programme has provided 70 residential units with 
associated health and social care facilities. The scheme enables older and 
vulnerable people to remain living in the community, reduce their depend- 
ence on hospital care and release much-needed homes. 

The total cost of the regeneration scheme including grant from the Homes 
and Communities Agency, was £10.8m. It is evident that by regenerating the 
site in this way the pressure on health and social care budgets has been 
reduced and the standard of care has been enhanced. 


Source: First Ark group www.firstark.com 


The New Labour agenda created a clear desire to involve a much wider stakeholder 
grouping if not in decision-making then certainly in strategy design and delivery, 
which echoed the Social Capital movement in, for example, the US. As Diamond 
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and Liddle (2005) acknowledge, processes to involve and consult with under- 
represented groups such as women, ethnic minorities, young people, or the 
voluntary sector became characteristic of regeneration post 1997, albeit with some 
criticism of the traditional managerialist and perfunctory mechanisms being 
adopted. Regeneration managers were encouraged to adopt the standard of multi- 
level stakeholder analysis to identify and manage diversity, and then to tackle 
marginalisation where groups were disconnected from decision-making. Strategy 
was encouraged to be suitable to all stakeholders and stakeholder groups required 
to be represented and involved. As a result, regeneration efforts at this time whilst 
area-based were also designed to tackle issues of governance through greater stake- 
holder involvement and the formation of multi-agency partnerships culminating in 
‘Local Strategic Partnerships’, all with varying levels of success. 

As a result, the Social Exclusion Unit (SEU, 2000) recognised ‘reviving communities’ 
as those with: 


A broad social mix 

With an agreed set of rules among residents 

Having places and facilities where people can interact, with particular mention of 
community venues. 


Implicit was that area-based initiatives would not be successful in their own right 
without addressing the deficiencies of low social capital, namely: 


A lack of informal networks 
Insularity and narrow horizons 

A lack of positive role models 
Low expectations (SEU, 2000: 53). 


The paradigmatic shift towards a willingness to listen and to involve local people and 
communities in social and community regeneration in the UK was heralded by the 
Single Regeneration Budget from 1995 onwards and cemented by the area-based 
multi-agency partnerships found in Rounds 5 and 6 of SRB and subsequent New 
Deal for Communities and Neighbourhood Renewal Fund programmes. Their 
approach was to tackle social need through economic justice; the idea of improving 
inclusion and access to labour market opportunities through training and other 
socio-economic measures. In practice, the approaches under SRB and NDC have 
been heavily criticised. Whilst Morrison (2003: 154) argues that national regenera- 
tion programmes such as SRB were ‘designed to inhibit resident involvement’ in a 
deliberate and intimidating fashion, there is no doubt that a given community’s 
technical skills and knowledge as well as absorptive capacity is key to the quality of 
involvement in local regeneration. For this reason, cultural justice seems to be more 
important than economic justice in tackling social exclusion certainly as a prelimi- 
nary measure. This is because some communities (and individuals within these) 
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struggle with access to opportunities or are suppressed by dominant institutions and 
therefore that access and engagement — connecting with communities — needs to be 
established and in some cases, negotiated before development can hope to occur. As 
Jacobs and Dutton (2000) indicate, the conditions for the establishment of viable and 
successful communities are not always present but community and voluntary effort 
provides a strong foundation for achieving social and community regeneration. In 
practice however, this can be a double-edged sword. Many practitioners refer to the 
difficulty of involving groups in local regeneration and paradoxically, the process of 
social exclusion further disenfranchises the most excluded groups by virtue of ser- 
vice exclusion and civic disengagement. As a result, many regeneration practitioners 
must first identify the most excluded groups in a given community and then devise 
a plan to mobilise their involvement in the design of local plans, which will help 
them in the future. Without this, regeneration efforts run the risk of further disen- 
franchising the most marginalised in a community by simply allowing the process to 
be dominated by the most organised and connected groups. 

The Department for Environment, Transport and the Regions guide on Involving 
Communities in Urban and Rural Regeneration (DETR, 1997) referred to the impor- 
tance of creating representative boards to run local programmes. As Jacobs and 
Dutton (2000) emphasise however, success is tied to representatives representing the 
issues of local groups rather than dominating with their own issues. This can be 
especially problematic with personality-led elections to boards and raises the issue 
of empowerment and capability of others, as raised earlier. Empowerment 
approaches require local stakeholders to have more of a say on the use of commu- 
nity resources and the direction of strategy of a community but without support 
and guidance can be dominated by the interests of more established groups, where 
there is a history of third-sector representation and links through inter alia NCVO 
(National Council of Voluntary Organisations). Capacity-building provides skills to 
local people to take charge of their futures, and to construct suitable infrastructure 
and networks to assist in this process. 

Thus for the DETR (1997) capacity-building is about: 


e Skills — project planning, budgeting and fund-raising, management, organisation, 
development, brokerage and networking 

e Knowledge — of the programmes and institutions of regeneration, their systems, 
priorities, key personnel 
Resources — essential if local organisations are to be able to get things done 
Power and influence — the ability to exert influence over the plans, priorities and 
actions of key local (and national) agencies. 


After mobilising community effort and regeneration activity, the second area of con- 
cern for practitioners is achieving sustainable regeneration. Ensuring that regeneration 
plans are right, i.e. that they address the needs identified by the community and are 
sustainable, is critical. Equally important is to ensure that regeneration plans do not 
lead to further social and community distress in the longer term. For example, whilst 
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historically the image of poverty and social exclusion centred on workless house- 
holds on run-down housing estates, understanding social and community need in 
relatively rich communities requires a broader understanding about neoliberalism 
and distribution of wealth and an assessment of need in for example rural and sub- 
urban areas. In the UK working families in rural areas and those in urban suburbs 
are increasingly being hit by issues of poverty. Figures from the Department for Work 
and Pensions (ONS) suggest that three in five British households experienced 
income poverty for at least one year during the period 1991—2004 and many more 
do not seek support because of the social issues of stigma and future financial penal- 
ties for tax credits (JRE 2009). Thus there is increasing evidence to suggest that 
working families in rural areas and urban suburbs are being marginalised from their 
communities as a result of the cost of living, especially as a result of gentrification, 
which in some cases has been triggered by earlier regeneration attempts. For exam- 
ple, whilst rural parts of the South West, North East and Scotland are conceived as 
being part of the rural idyll, second home ownership, low-wage jobs (especially in 
agriculture and tourism), and poor travel and key services create severe affordability 
issues. Similarly, the cost of housing in key urban areas such as London and the South 
East, exacerbated by low housing construction and intense overseas investment has 
created conditions in which poverty is now spiralling. Households operating on flex- 
ible labour contracts such as ‘zero hour contracts’ or part time work become more 
vulnerable as rent increases reduce the disposable income of households to critical 
levels. There are issues too for households on more secure employment contracts, 
especially young graduates, who having secured employment in high-growth areas, 
stimulated by economic and urban renewal at the start of the Millennium are now 
experiencing acute gentrification as a result of the same structural process. These are 
captured in the prevalent accounts of ‘super-gentrification’ (Lees, 2003) and 
the increasing importance attributed to the ‘Right to the City’ movement (Lefebvre, 
1968; Harvey, 2008). In this context, Right to the City is seen as a response to the 
growing inequalities of some urban areas, spurred by gentrification and privatisation 
of space, which calls for greater participatory community development and policy 
reform to bring about diverse and thriving communities without marginalisation. 
This is not to say that all urban renewal is bad and will lead inevitably to gentrifica- 
tion and by extension to social exclusion but that as always urban renewal needs to 
be undertaken sympathetically and within a wider programme of sustainable regen- 
eration, which considers existing communities. 


Conclusions 


The UK like many advanced economies is at a crossroads of social and community 
development. External shocks and resulting structural change cause major disrup- 
tions to communities, socially, economically and physically, and whilst the Global 
Financial Crisis has ushered in new social and community issues, some communities 
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are still suffering the effects of older shocks. In this chapter the complexities of 
poverty and by extension social exclusion were viewed as one area of social need. 
The growth in poverty is the most critical social problem that the UK now faces. 
The statistics point to a worsening environment of poverty despite the efforts of 
regeneration practitioners over two or more decades. Empirical research such as 
that by the Joseph Rowntree Foundation point to issues of dislocation, insecurity, 
multiple deprivation, conflict, divided loyalties and major social divisions between 
groups, which go beyond simple definitional measures of income shortage, and 
which will require more nuanced regeneration effort. At the time of writing, 
social divisions in ethnic groups, among disability groups, among children and the 
old, among migrants, and among hard-to-reach social excluded groups are the 
biggest priorities. 

Regeneration effort needs to adopt effective measures to stop and then reverse 
the damaging structural trends, which increase poverty. Fundamentally these are issues 
of capitalism and suitable policy responses will be needed to boost economic 
growth and to ensure access to such opportunities from the most needy in society. 
Of equal importance is the need for the UK to become inclusive, for poverty and 
social exclusion to be reduced, which in part requires community regeneration and 
institutional changes to the governance of regeneration and of communities. 
Successful regeneration is that where grass roots development is realised; in which 
‘communities’ are not only represented but are active in developing and delivering 
changes locally, and where due regard is paid to sustaining a community. Thus, the 
two areas of priority for social and community regeneration are: firstly the need to 
identify excluded groups, include and mobilise them, and ensure their active 
involvement and ownership of regeneration planning and delivery; and secondly, to 
identify and prevent future social exclusion from taking place. In this chapter it was 
suggested that major transformations to urban areas as a result of urban renewal 
initiatives and current investments will have a devastating impact in creating new 
poverty and social exclusion if left unchecked, and this needs to form part of the 
awareness of current social and community regeneration efforts. 


KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e Understanding social and community needs can be highly 
complex and requires nuanced research and understanding of 
‘communities’, which goes beyond simple statistical analysis. 


e Social and community need in a contemporary context is tied 
inextricably to issues of wealth, poverty and social exclusion, 
which are shaped by wider structural processes and policy 
paradigms. 


e Whilst the presence of a welfare system in many developed 
economies prevents absolute poverty, there is considerable 
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evidence of overall poverty in the UK and other developed 
countries, which limits quality of life for vulnerable groups. 


e Inthe UK, recent attempts to involve local communities in 
regeneration design and delivery have resulted in several 
successes in addressing social exclusion but such issues are 
complex and in many cases deep-rooted and typically require 
long-term support and strong partnership effort. In addition, 
changing economic circumstances can create new social and 
community needs, and require a strong partnership to identify 
and tackle new needs. 
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Trevor Hart 


Employment and Regeneration 


Concerns about local employment and prosperity have long been a prime motivator 
for the development of what would now be included within the term ‘regeneration’. 
This is because employment and, by extension, income act as key determinants of 
wealth, standard of living, quality of life, and social and economic progress. As such 
employment and wealth are viewed as both a trigger for regeneration — intervention 
to address unemployment or improve employment conditions — and also an impact 
of regeneration activities, which can in favourable circumstances lead to sustainable, 
high-wage employment. 

In the early part of the last century concerns about employment were led by 
local government, in part because a decline in local business and employment led 
to a decline in local authority revenues (Ward, 1990). However by the 1930s the 
emergence of a form of regional policy confirmed an interest on the part of 
national government. These activities took a number of forms — financial incen- 
tives, provision of sites and premises — all aiming at diversifying and extending the 
employment bases of localities. At the same time there was a parallel concern for 
the impact of unemployment and low quality work on incomes and well-being, 
and the incidence of poverty. Seebohm Rowntree’s (1901) seminal work, Poverty: 
A study of Town Life, examining life in York, established that about 75% of the 
poverty he observed was a result of lack of employment or poorly paid employ- 
ment. Along with events such as the hunger marches of the 1920s and 1930s, such 
analyses can be seen as inputs to the development of employment policy within 
the field of regeneration as we know it today. The emergence of the concept of 
social exclusion and its role in policy development has placed an emphasis on 
improving employment prospects as a means of addressing a range of social issues, 
including poverty. 

In the current context, the central place of employment and skills policies in 
regeneration can be seen as reflecting both of these long-established concerns. 
Generating employment and improving the quality of employment are primary 
motivating forces in the development of regeneration activity. The presence and 
persistence of spatial concentrations of poverty, and an attendant range of social 
issues, have helped sharpen and shape concerns and policy. The nature of policy and 
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initiatives has been partly driven by analyses of evidence — especially under the New 
Labour government of 1997—2010 — but it has also partly been shaped by ideology, 
with the growing dominance of neoliberal thinking signalling something of a retreat 
from direct involvement in such policy areas. In this chapter the nature of the 
employment issues facing UK cities and the local and national policy responses are 
explored within the context of sustainable regeneration before concluding with 
some thoughts about the future of our urban labour markets. 


Problems in Urban Labour Markets 


The economic and employment fortunes of cities largely reflect the extent to which 
they have been affected by broad sectoral changes, which have occurred in the 
economy as a whole. Generally, there has been a decline in employment in produc- 
tion industries and a rise in employment in services. As discussed in Chapter 12 in 
the context of deindustrialisation of American cities, those which fared least well 
were dependent on production sectors and have been less successful in diversifying 
their economies, while those which have flourished have attracted new service 
employment and particularly professional services. 

Those cities which have been less successful in reinventing themselves suffer, as 
many reports have pointed out, from a range of interlinked and persistent eco- 
nomic and social problems. Many of these impact on business competitiveness, 
including actual or perceived high levels of crime resulting in extra costs for exist- 
ing business or disincentives to new businesses, or labour market issues such as high 
staff turnover. There are also community-wide impacts, produced by the coinci- 
dence of poor housing, low levels of education and skills and a general concentration 
of unemployment and poverty. Whilst recent initiatives have attempted to address 
the employment elements of such disadvantage — attracting or ‘growing’ new jobs 
in the areas and better equipping local people to compete for them — the scale and 
nature of the challenges faced prevent quick wins for a declining city or 
neighbourhood. 

For instance, Cheshire and colleagues argue that ‘if'a person living in a deprived 
neighbourhood improves their employability and gets a job, they have a much 
increased probability of moving out to a better neighbourhood’ (2003: 93). They 
also underline the importance of the residential sorting phenomenon, in that 
‘replacement’ in-movers were found to have a much higher unemployment rate 
than those who had left. The persistence of localised disadvantage had fuelled con- 
tinuing debate as to whether there is an ‘area effect’. Are ‘deprived places simply the 
sum of the deprived people within them’ (Deas et al., 2003: 900) or are there ‘any 
particular characteristics of the poorest neighbourhoods which make inequalities 
arising from other spheres worse, or slow the process of adjustment’ (Atkinson and 
Kintrea, 2002: 152)? 
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Population Change 


Driven by the forces of the industrial revolution, many of Britain’s cities were 
characterised by rapid population growth, from Victorian times to the middle of 
the last century. However, since then a number have suffered from declining popu- 
lations, but the picture is far from uniform. Parkinson and colleagues note that ‘the 
list of fastest-growing cities is dominated by the smaller cities of the south and east’ 
(2006: 43) and London’s growth has been fuelled by in-migration, whilst declining 
cities were to be found in the north particularly. As Dorling and Thomas (2011: 15) 
illustrate, such patterns often reflect changes in economic fortunes and employ- 
ment — for example, Hull has both lost traditional sources of employment and has 
suffered a declining population. Of course, exceptions exist: for example, whilst the 
region in which Hull is located, Yorkshire and the Humber, has lost many jobs in 
primary and production industries, its main city, Leeds, has more recently gained 
considerable employment in legal and financial services contributing to a buoyant 
sub-regional economy and to much commuting into the city. 

A number of forces have made commuting easier and many urban localities have 
seen a rise in in-commuting. Considering the 25-year period from 1980, real 
incomes almost doubled whilst the cost of the use of the private car declined by 
around 15% (DfT, 2006); however, in the same period the cost of public transport 
increased by about a quarter, and this is a trend which has continued. Whilst such 
commuting pressures lead to sustainability impacts for urban areas, there are also 
differential social impacts to be considered. The ability of different groups to access 
this increased mobility is far from equal and thus it may contribute to increased 
economic and social polarisation in cities, through the more economically advan- 
taged being likely to move out to suburban areas and, in aggregate terms, to be 
replaced by those occupying lower strata of the labour market. 


The Loss of Jobs 


Over a long period of time, cities have been seen to be affected by a variety of negative 
trends in employment — the loss of factory employment, which had previously driven 
their growth, in various recessions; an urban—rural shift in employment, partly 
driven by problems of location, such as congestion and high cost of land and premises; 
and, in more recent language, a loss of competitiveness stemming from a range of fac- 
tors such as low levels of innovation and lower quality of human capital. This negative 
picture was challenged in the early part of this century, when cities became seen as ‘the 
dynamos of national and regional economies rather than economic liabilities’ (Parkinson 
et al., 2006: 9). However, Champion and Townsend (2011) point out that many cities 
have shown a decline in their share of the English economy, with some cities — they 
cite Liverpool as an example — showing an absolute decline in employment. 
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The positive picture of employment in many cities has been partly produced by a 
growth in employment in public services. In some cases this was almost a product of 
policy aimed at addressing regional imbalances through approaches such as the dis- 
persal of central government functions. In other cases, the growth of private services, 
and particularly financial and business services, has boosted local prosperity, with 
provincial centres such as Leeds and Manchester benefitting. This switch to service 
jobs has had a pronounced gender effect, with most areas losing traditional ‘male’ jobs 
but during the same period, increasing proportions of women entered the labour 
market. An accompaniment to this has been inactivity rates among men proving per- 
sistent, with the less skilled finding it increasingly difficult to get back to work (Gregg 
and Wadsworth, 2011). However, there is some concern about the potential impact of 
cuts in levels of public spending on these positive trends in employment; as Elliott 
(2012) puts it ‘the dependency ... on the public sector will be brutally exposed by 
the job cuts now being demanded by George Osborne to balance the books’. 


Unemployment 


For a variety of reasons, UK cities have been identified as being home to a greater 
share of those without work than their share of population would suggest (Experian, 
2011). The same report points out that the greatest share of this burden is found in 
northern and western metropolitan cities. However, it also points out that there are 
exceptions to this geographical divide, such as Hastings and some parts of London, 
with the latter case seen as ‘exposing some of the contrasts and deep inequalities 
evident across the capital’ (2011: 49). 

Whilst, historically, debates have been framed around the term ‘unemployment’ and 
those claiming unemployment benefit (currently JSA — job seekers’ allowance), 
latterly attention has shifted to a wider group of those who are ‘inactive’ — a term 
which seeks to capture those who we might expect to be in work or seeking work, 
but who are not. This phenomenon was first commented on in the 1980s, when the 
term ‘discouraged worker effect’ was coined to describe those who felt that their 
prospects of finding work was so poor that they did not engage with the formal sys- 
tem of unemployment registration and benefits. More recently, the term ‘worklessness’ 
has been used and a particular focus placed on the group claiming Incapacity Benefit 
(since 2011, Employment and Support Allowance), a benefit for those with long-term 
conditions which may prevent them joining the labour market. 

In a report published in 2004, government identified why the issue of workless- 
ness was a key concern. For the Treasury, the escalation of numbers claiming 
long-term benefits (to 2.5 million) had considerable cost implications; for the indi- 
vidual, work is seen as the ‘best route out of poverty’ (SEU, 2004: 13). But, there are 
considerable impacts for communities, as worklessness is very sharply concentrated — 
the 2004 report found that worklessness in the worst tenth of streets was 23 times 
higher than in the best. Impacts can include adverse effects on social and economic 
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outcomes, pressure on public services, and ‘area effects’ which can mean that living 
with other people who are out of work can have an independent effect on a person’s 
employment outcomes. 

The incidence of unemployment has always been variable between localities and 
between social groups. There are a number of factors which have been found to 
contribute to disadvantage in the labour market and to increase the chances of 
individuals being out of employment. Berthoud (2003) identified six groups of such 
factors: family structure — no partner, lone parent; skill level — low qualifications and 
skills; disability — any impairment; age — over 50; demand for labour — living in an 
area of high unemployment; and ethnic group. Individual or spatial agglomerations 
of such disadvantages significantly increase the chances of suffering a lack of 
employment. This underlines that any policies to tackle unemployment will need to 
have multiple facets — economic and social. 


Urban Areas and Labour Market Policy 


In the same way that the labour market problems of cities need to be seen in a wider — 
national or even global — context, local responses to urban employment problems 
need to be developed and implemented within a framework of national and EU 
policy. Included within this framework are not only national policies on work and 
unemployment but also national urban policy. Such a policy began to emerge from 
the mid 1960s, through such initiatives as the Inner Area Studies and Community 
Development Projects (Lawless, 1989) up to the most recent — and perhaps most 
ambitious — New Deal. 

National policy on employment and unemployment has continuously evolved, 
most notably from an emphasis on action on the demand side of the labour market 
to action on the supply side. In the past, the main impetus for labour market inter- 
vention tended to be the existence of high and persistent levels of unemployment, 
and the accepted way of addressing such problems was to boost the demand for 
labour through measures such as raising the national level of economic activity or 
employment creation measures for deprived regions. More recently, the emphasis 
switched from such demand side measures to interventions on the supply side, par- 
ticularly efforts to address a range of barriers to labour market entry and job 
creation. At a more politicised level we might think of supply-side measures such as 
those aimed at increasing labour market flexibility through reducing restrictive 
practices and union power or reducing ‘burdens on business’ to aid job growth, but 
otherwise a focus might be on more prosaic measures such as improving informa- 
tion flows for those seeking work or workers. The recent emphasis under New 
Labour on a ‘competitiveness agenda’ largely reflected supply-side policies. 

Demand-side approaches were the post war orthodoxy but were criticised on a num- 
ber of grounds. Although several studies demonstrated that regional policy ‘worked’ and 
jobs were created in localities suffering higher levels of unemployment, activities such 
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as transplanting branch factories into a locality did not necessarily address underlying 
weaknesses. At the national level, policies to boost demand were seen to fuel inflation, 
in part because of a failure to recognise that the labour market did not consist of a 
homogenous ‘lump’ of labour but a number of differentiated and partly separate labour 
markets where shortages and surpluses could exist simultaneously in different sectors, 
occupations or localities. National growth would not reach all groups or localities with 
equal force; pulling up levels of demand in one part could create excess demand and 
further shortages in another. Recognition that we have a segmented rather than a uni- 
fied labour market is coupled with a recognition that we need policy which is more 
carefully designed and targeted at the specific needs of particular groups and localities. 

In the 1990s this need for targeted assistance paralleled the debate on social 
exclusion. Social exclusion refers to detachment of individuals from the mainstream 
of economic and social life. It can encompass both a process — what causes an indi- 
vidual to be excluded — and an outcome — an analysis of the attributes of being 
socially excluded. As noted above, socio-economic disadvantage is a product of a 
number of linked factors — economic, social and environmental — and there is there- 
fore a need for ‘joined up’ policy to address the situation of socially excluded 
individuals. Described in this manner, such an approach has a focus on the indi- 
vidual, but the fact that there are spatial concentrations of social exclusion 
contributed to the development of locality-based policies, such as New Deal. 

The emergence of an interest in social exclusion echoed an interest in changes in 
the nature of the labour market. During the 1980s and 1990s patterns of growth 
were seen to be reinforcing social polarisation, with most growth occurring in well- 
paid jobs or in marginal employment. Writing in 1995, Will Hutton coined the 
phrase ‘30/30/40 society’ to describe this newly emerging form of labour market. 
There is a bottom 30% of unemployed and economically inactive who are margin- 
alised; another 30%, who, whilst in work, are in forms of employment that are 
structurally insecure; and there are only 40% who can count themselves as holding 
tenured jobs that allow them to regard their income prospects with any security. The 
lower incomes associated with this uncertain labour market status is a significant 
contributor to inequality, which a recent OECD report (2015a) has identified as 
being harmful to long term economic growth. This raises the question of rather 
than attempt to fight this labour market restructuring, should we be addressing its 
consequences, low incomes? However, this raises some difficult issues concerning 
the links between labour market policy and welfare policy. 

Policy issues that are now encompassed by the term ‘welfare to work’ — referring 
to the relationship between the benefits system and levels of long term unemploy- 
ment, and the balance between carrot and stick — have long existed, perhaps being 
traceable back to the idea of ‘sturdy beggars’ in the sixteenth century Poor Law, 
where the term was used to describe those who were deemed to be able to work 
but refused to do so. At times, under the Coalition government, the debate over 
welfare reform seemed to be similarly polarised, with dubious distinctions being 
drawn between ‘skivers and strivers’, dishonest scroungers and honest taxpayers 
(Hills, 2015). Over and above the disincentives associated with the benefit trap, 
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where claimants find it difficult to get work that places them in as good a position 
as yielded by benefits, a number of commentators have suggested that a proportion 
of the long term unemployed are ‘voluntarily unemployed’ (e.g. Burchardt and 
Le Grand, 2002). These sorts of concerns were reflected in the January 2006 
Principles of Welfare Reform Green Paper and in current government policy. 

Up until the early 1970s there was a clear link between entitlement to unemploy- 
ment benefits and a requirement to be seeking work. However, with the launch of 
Job Centres to replace Labour Exchanges in the 1970s, attempting to change the 
profile of the public sector job placement service, some decoupling occurred 
between job seeking and entitlement to benefits. However, Jobcentre Plus in some 
ways restored the link between benefit entitlement and services for jobseekers, with 
a renewed emphasis on jobseekers being required to make efforts to search for work: 
such efforts are supported by a range of ‘active labour market policy’ measures such 
as job search assistance, training and periods of work experience. 

These measures for jobseekers can be seen as part of the current supply side 
emphasis to policy, along with attempts to address what are perceived as barriers to 
job creation. An interest in the impact of ‘burdens on business’ was evident from the 
1980s, not least in the title of a White Paper issued in 1984, and an interest has 
recently re-emerged in the impact of regulation on growth. Now the focus is more 
directed towards easing the path for enterprise development through ‘correcting 
market failures’, a phrase which is almost becoming a prerequisite for any form of 
public sector intervention in the economic sphere but which remains disputed in 
its meaning and actual relevance (Chang, 2014; Kay, 2003; Mazzucato, 2013). 

The same might be said for the focus on policy for improving ‘competitiveness’ — 
characterised by Reich (1994) as ‘a term of public discourse [which has] gone so 
directly from obscurity to meaninglessness without any intervening period of coher- 
ence’ — which is evident at both regional and national level. It is usually identified 
with matters such as improving labour productivity and the employment rate — 
though these two objectives may be in conflict if the rate of economic growth does 
not exceed the rate of growth in labour productivity — and is associated with activi- 
ties such as improving levels of investment in research and development and raising 
skills levels. Skills levels are seen as having an impact on both productivity and wages. 
A research study (Layard et al., 2002) suggested that half the wage gap between 
Germany and the UK was down to differences in labour force qualifications. This 
thinking can perhaps be seen as being reflected in the title of the review of skills 
issues by Lord Leitch (2006) Prosperity for All in the Global Economy — World Class 
Skills. Lord Leitch also identified an important consequence of lack of skills — a 
greatly increased risk of unemployment. 

The terminology of the debate has recently turned from an emphasis on 
‘competitiveness’ towards an emphasis on ‘productivity’, though it would be fair to 
say that this is far from a new concern. An underperformance in productivity has 
tended to be associated in an underperformance in the growth of incomes but will 
of course also potentially affect wider economic fortunes at the local as well as 
national level. A number of explanations have been advanced (Barnett et al., 2014) 
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for the extent of the underperformance of the UK’s level of productivity since the 
recession, including a cut back on investment in new equipment, a failure to 
develop product and process innovations, as well as direct impacts from financial 
markets — in particular, the very low level of interest rates meaning that cheap bor- 
rowing has kept ‘zombie’ companies alive and the ‘creative destruction’ necessary to 
renovate the economy has not taken place. Many of these factors are ones which are 
long standing but nonetheless may be open to local influence through, for example, 
programmes to support innovation or training. 


Developing Labour Market Strategies for 
Urban Areas 


While it is possible to dispute the idea that successful areas will look after themselves, 
it is true that the main focus of public policy is on areas of ‘need’. Given the wide- 
ranging nature of these needs and the range of bodies who can exercise an influence 
in these areas, it should come as no surprise that a recent study of local agencies 
concluded that what was needed was ‘a concerted and sustained partnership to 
tackle worklessness’ (DCLG, 2009: 4). The same report also made two other valuable 
points about the nature of local action: ‘that different neighbourhoods will need a 
different mix of solutions depending on the reasons for their high levels of workless- 
ness, and that there is a need for interventions to be sustained over time’ (2009: 4—5). 


Job Creation Measures 


Within a locality there are a variety of measures which can be taken on the demand 
and supply sides, and well-designed local strategies will normally comprise a mix of 
such measures, reflecting local needs. 

Demand side measures can include: 


Attracting inward investment through a mix of provision of facilities and marketing; 
Assisting in the growth of existing businesses through a range of support mechanisms; 
Helping business start-ups through advice, support and provision of facilities; 
Various forms of intermediate labour market measures such as paid temporary work 
on projects of community benefit. 


Supply side measures might include: 


e Improving the operation of labour and skills markets by the provision of information; 
e Ensuring that all have basic literacy and numeracy skills to allow them to compete 
in the labour market; 
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Aid in identifying and meeting present and future skills shortages; 

Enhancing labour market readiness — attitudes, capacity — of socially excluded 
groups, often through community economic development initiatives: such activities 
are particularly important for long term unemployed who become increasingly 
detached from the world of work. 


Public policy for some time has been concerned to act in a way which seeks to 
compensate for failures in the market and also give value for money. In pursuit of 
these objectives a golden rule is that policies must avoid deadweight, substitution 
and displacement. By this is meant: 


e Ofthe individuals assisted, how many would you have hired anyway? ((Deadweight’, 
as the desired outcome would have been achieved without expenditure being 
committed) 

e Of the remaining jobs assisted, how many would have been filled by other recruits 
in any case? (‘Substitution’, as subsidised workers are being recruited in the place of 
workers that would have otherwise been recruited) 

e Of those remaining assisted jobs, which represent an increase in your own employ- 
ment, how many were at the expense of your competitors? (“Displacement’, as 
subsidised workers in one business displace workers in another which suffers a 
negative impact from the subsidy) 


Given that some might argue that all public policy efforts to create jobs are, at the 
national level, a zero sum game, a question that has to be asked is whether all impacts 
are of equal value — for example, might substitution (or any other of the three factors) 
be viewed less negatively if the worker assisted was someone who had been unable to 
get into the labour market for a long time while the worker suffering negative con- 
sequences was a more flexible or mobile person who could more readily find work? 

However, the above analysis should not be seen as suggesting that there is some 
‘scientific’ approach which can identify a fault-free, almost ideal approach to job 
creation. For example, it is often argued that growing local businesses will provide 
more firmly rooted sources of employment for a locality and offer a wider range of 
benefits for a deprived community, often through various forms of multiplier effect. 
But, new business starts vary in their potential for growth and therefore their poten- 
tial impact on deprived areas. Policies which seek to maximise business birth rates 
are thought to encourage disproportionate numbers of transitory ‘low quality’ busi- 
nesses (Greene et al., 2004; van Stel and Storey, 2004). OECD (2015b) has noted 
that the recent recovery in the UK has been characterised by the growth of workers 
in self employment or other ‘non-standard’ jobs who ‘earn considerably less than 
standard workers’ (employees in full-time jobs). Business failure is likely to be 
prominent among new starts drawn from ‘individuals with limited human capital ... 
being encouraged to start in business’ (van Stel and Storey, 2004: 903). In any event 
this group is more likely to start businesses in easy-to-enter service sectors and 
which do not employ others. Starting a business as a route out of unemployment is 
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associated with these sorts of factors and represents a difficult and precarious option 
for what are often vulnerable groups (Kellard et al., 2002). It has been argued that 
to be more effective policies should focus on those with existing business experi- 
ence and interests, as they have greater capacity to yield impacts on wealth and 
employment (Westhead et al., 2004). In addition, some research suggests that there 
are greater returns — in terms of business survival — in focusing support services on 
middle sized SMEs rather than smaller businesses (Wren and Storey, 2002). However, 
the majority of the self-employed employ few others, and the proportion of busi- 
nesses that will grow to employ a significant number of others is small and hard to 
identify (CEEDR, 2003). So initiatives need to be carefully designed and carefully 
monitored for their impacts but picking fault-free ‘winners’ is rarely possible. 

In designing policy, attention should not be confined to traditional business struc- 
tures. Two examples might underline this point. First, social enterprises are seen as 
offering particularly valuable contributions if we are looking at a wider range of 
impacts, in that they have a focus on generating and retaining benefits for the 
community — for example, by offering employment to those with particular needs, 
or focusing on developing services to meet unfulfilled community needs (an example 
is given later to illustrate this). Second, the informal economy has moved from a 
position where policy was directed at its eradication to one where it has become 
recognised that people working in this informal sphere constitute a hidden reserve 
of entrepreneurial talent and that a productive approach may be one that helps such 
businesses formalise their operations (Copisarow and Barbour, 2004). 


Education and Skills 


Labour market mismatches — shortages of particular skills resulting in bottlenecks for 
businesses or lack of skills amongst individuals who then are faced with a significant 
barrier to finding work — have been a long-standing source of concern in Britain. At 
the national level, there have been many attempts at ‘institutional fixes’ for the problem, 
often accompanied by redesigned frameworks of qualifications, but it is hard for any of 
these initiatives to make credible claims for complete success at a local level (Wolf, 2007). 

In the regeneration context, a particular concern tends to be those for whom lack 
of skills contributes to social exclusion. The most recent report on the skills issue by 
Lord Leitch, put it this way: 


Around 50 per cent of those with no qualifications are out of work. As the 
global economy changes, the employment opportunities of those lacking a 
platform of skills will fall still further. The millions of adults lacking functional 
literacy and numeracy skills risk becoming a lost generation, increasingly cut 
off from labour market opportunity. Equipping disadvantaged groups with a 
platform of skills, including literacy and numeracy, will be increasingly essen- 
tial to improving their employment opportunities. (2006: 118) 
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These issues of lack of functional skills link education and training, in that deficien- 
cies in skills can be seen to start at school age. So, there is a clear local interest in 
both education and training in the context of addressing local economic, employ- 
ment and social problems. At the national level, policy has tended to be expressed 
in terms of achievement targets for both education and training. The scope for local 
engagement with these issues has tended to be somewhat limited, although it is 
possible to move beyond discussion and exhortation through, for example, the 
employment practices of local agencies — such as participation in national schemes 
to promote basic training or apprenticeships. 


Information, Analysis and Evaluation 


The quest for increased effectiveness in regeneration policy has been accompanied 
by an increased emphasis on ‘evidence-based policy’ (Davies et al., 2001), and moni- 
toring and evaluation. These two elements are linked in that “evidence-based policy’ 
suggests policy is shaped by objective evidence, and its impact can be mapped by 
the effects it has on circumstances — the evidence — that helped shape it. However, 
this can at best be only partly true as it is hard to conceive of policy that is shaped 
in an environment free of doctrine or ideology. 

Nonetheless, all local initiatives need to be based on a sound understanding of 
local circumstances. This means that, as a minimum, local actors and agencies need 
to familiarise themselves with key concepts and information on the local labour 
market. An important concept might be: which labour market? As we are frequently 
told, the demand for investment bankers is global, whereas the demand for their 
office cleaners is local; commuting also adds a layer of complexity to decisions on 
defining a spatial focus for analysis and action. 

Data on local labour market conditions is available from a number of secondary 
sources which are usually accessed via the online database NOMIS (www.nomisweb. 
co.uk), established in the 1980s as a joint venture between Durham University and 
the (then) Manpower Services Commission but now provided by ONS. Whilst this 
has added greatly to the convenience of gathering a local statistical base, the gather- 
ing of ‘evidence’ is not without its difficulties, related to data complexity, definitional 
issues, the role and value of forecasting and determining a relationship between 
analysis and policy actions — the tricky question of causality. As an example, even 
what might appear basic issues such as defining the level of unemployment can be a 
contested area, partly illustrated by the fact that we have at the national level two 
sources for this figure — an institutional and administrative source for those claiming 
Job Seekers Allowance, and the Labour Force Survey which is now the source of the 
‘headline’ percentage figure (see Beatty et al., 2007; Green, 2009; Belt and Kik, 2010). 

There has been a growing amount of effort devoted to monitoring and evaluation of 
policy, in an effort to answer those elusive questions of what works, why, where and how, 
and to learn how to better shape future interventions. Important prerequisites for 
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conducting an evaluation are a base line picture of where we start — so we can measure 
changes and possibly link change achieved to policy — and clearly stated objectives — so 
that we can focus on what the policy was specifically trying to do, rather than some more 
general set of aspirations. Key variables in evaluation exercises are often identified as: 


e Outputs — did the project deliver what it was paid for, for example, so many training 
places? 

e Outcomes — were recipients of training successful in gaining qualifications and/or 
work? 

e Impacts — was some transformation of the local labour market achieved, for exam- 
ple, was some reduction in poverty/benefit dependency evident? 


The first two of these are in fact more akin to a monitoring or audit function, with 
the evaluative element being more closely related to questions about how well the 
project operated (process evaluation). The assessment of impacts is more difficult as 
not only are the concepts we are seeking to measure less easily made tangible but also 
there are a number of questions about how and when they should be measured. For 
example, if the objective of a training programme is to get long-term unemployed 
people back into work, when do we make our assessment — in many cases the effects 
of interventions can ‘decay’ quite quickly and the individuals can slip back into 
unemployment — and how far do we cast our net for secondary effects (for example, 
on other workers and businesses whose viability might be threatened by interventions)? 
In the political world of policy development, we also have to ask what we actually 
learn from evaluation and how far evaluation results can affect future policy design. 


Key Actors and Agencies 


As much policy — and, importantly, funding regimes — are framed at national and EU 
level, local approaches to labour market issues need to be developed with a clear 
view of the potential and constraints that these sources offer. The gateway to national 
programmes is primarily through Jobcentre Plus, which offers a range of pro- 
grammes to aid progress from worklessness to employment or self-employment. The 
nature of these programmes is closely related to the welfare reform agenda, so the 
Work Programme which helps people prepare for, find and stay in work is described 
as ‘a major new payment-for-results welfare-to-work programme that launched 
throughout Great Britain in June 2011. Along with the Universal Credit benefit 
reforms, it is central to the Coalition Government’s ambitious programme of welfare 
reform’ (DWP, 2011: 2). A long-standing concern has been unemployed young peo- 
ple, and particularly those who are not in education, employment or training 
(NEETs). In November 2011, the Coalition Government announced a new Youth 
Contract, which encompasses a range of opportunities for work experience, 
incentives for employers to recruit young people, apprenticeships and special assistance 
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for NEETs. A common feature of such programmes is that they are delivered 
through contracts largely operated by private sector providers; such an approach will 
clearly affect the scope for local negotiation and partnership. 

Until recently, a key vehicle for the development of local collaborative working 
and strategy development was the Local Strategic Partnership, but the changes intro- 
duced by the Coalition Government — and in particular the abolition of Local Area 
Agreements (a mechanism for delivering grant funding) — has removed their formal 
justification. However, some sort of local mechanism for collaborative working may 
remain a means for local authorities to strive to exercise some form of local leader- 
ship role and has been viewed by some as an “institutional fix to the problems of 
silos and straight-line service thinking’ (McInroy, 2011). Local authorities have, as 
the introduction intimated, had a role in local labour market action for many years. 
In spite of many changes — to responsibilities and funding — they retain a wide- 
ranging interest in local economic welfare and can combine this with practical 
activities related to their roles as planning authority, landowner and employer. 
However, continued reductions in the levels of local authority budgets under the 
programme of austerity must reduce their scope for action. 

As part of the Coalition government’s rhetoric of ‘localism’, the previous lead body 
in economic development — the Regional Development Agency (RDA) — has been 
abolished, as part of a strategy to ‘shift power to local communities and business, ena- 
bling places to tailor their approach to local circumstances’ (BIS, 2010: 5). The 
rhetorical element here is seen to stem from the fact that the ‘replacement’ bodies for 
RDAs, Local Enterprise Partnerships (LEPs), ‘lack any statutory authority ... scale and 
capacity’ (McCarthy et al., 2012: 129), a comment which focuses in particular on the 
limited level of funding available to these bodies, particularly in comparison to what 
many saw as the nature of their task in a time of recession. However, the Local Growth 
White Paper identified a number of roles for LEPs — which it sees as operating over 
a ‘natural economic area’ — in relation to local labour market issues. These include: 
influencing the nature of support offered to individuals through national programmes; 
working with FE colleges, training organisations and employers to better match skills 
supply and needs; and working with other agencies in job creation initiatives. 

Government has frequently espoused the role of the third sector in working to 
overcome disadvantage and it is important for such bodies to be considered when 
structuring local responses to labour market issues. In 2002, a report by HM 
Treasury identified a number of qualities that such organisations could contribute, 
including: specialist knowledge, experience and/or skills; particular ways of involv- 
ing people in service delivery; independence from existing and past structures/ 
models of service; access to the wider community without institutional baggage; and 
freedom and flexibility from institutional pressures (2002: 16—17). Such a menu of 
virtues continues to be recognised and examples of organisations and their activities 
can be found in the next section of this chapter. 

Finally, the potentially significant role of informal networks must not be over- 
looked. Concern has been expressed at the negative effects of living in a community 
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or family where worklessness is almost the norm, as ‘social networks and attachment 
to place are of relevance in informing attitudes and access to opportunities more 
widely. Ultimately, social networks and place attachment shape aspirations in educa- 
tion, training and the labour market’ (White and Green, 2011: 58). Widening 
horizons and developing aspirations can be an important part of improving local 
labour markets and fit in with broader local objectives such as improving social 
capital, often part of community-focused regeneration strategies. 

Over the period covered by the above analysis, the implementation of policy has 
been the responsibility of a continually changing cast of actors and agencies. 
Frequent changes in institutional architecture raise a number of important concerns 
for those keen to see the success of policy locally. These include: 


e New institutions need to define their roles before they can effectively engage with 
partners — what is lost in the interim period of less effective action? 

e Partners need to understand the role of newcomers — what might be lost whilst 
partners are bedding in and jockeying for position? 

e What do we lose on exit — do individuals with key skills leave the stage and is some 
institutional capacity lost? 


Within this ever-changing environment, the mantra of ‘business leadership’ contin- 
ues to figure prominently. Not only does this raise issues of labour market 
governance and accountability (Hart et al., 1996) but how effective it will be in 
achieving improvements is also open to question (for example, see Wolf, 2007). 


Implementation of Strategies 


Successful implementation of measures to improve employment in an area requires 
the integration of policies and actions across a wide range of agencies and stake- 
holders. Some of these actions, such as improving the attractiveness of an area to 
business by improvements to the physical environment, are covered in other chap- 
ters of this book. In other respects, local agencies need to be aware of policies and 
obligations, which need to shape their interventions — for example, all actions need 
to be designed and implemented in a way that strengthens equal opportunity with 
regard to gender, ethnicity, disability and age. Partnership working is becoming 
evermore necessary in a fragmented state with diminished public resources. From a 
huge range of possibilities, the examples of initiatives given here do not pretend to 
be in any way ‘representative’, but they do give a hint of what can be done, and by 
a range of agencies. There is an increasing library of examples of ‘good practice’ — 
see, for example, the website of the Improvement & Development Agency (www. 
idea.gov.uk) — which can, with care, be used to inform development of local initia- 
tives. Such local initiatives often focus on improving employability and developing 
enterprise, as is the case with the examples cited. 
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BOX 7.1 AIRE VALLEY RECYCLING, SHIPLEY, 
WEST YORKSHIRE 


AVR was set up as a not-for-profit social enterprise that aimed: 


e To operate a community kerbside recycling scheme in conjunction with 
Bradford Council, in selected areas of the District 


e To create additional employment, training and volunteering opportunities 
for local people who are disadvantaged in the job market 


e To raise levels of public awareness and increase participation in recycling 
through an ongoing programme of educational and promotional initiatives 


Started in 2003/4 with the aid of a Big Lottery grant, its workforce consisted of 
14 employees, including 2 apprentices and 7 volunteers. Some recruitment 
was via schemes for the unemployed and many of the workers and volunteers 
had poor work histories, disabilities or mental health problems. All were offered 
the opportunity to train for recognised qualifications in transferable skills. 

The business was, for most of its existence, financially self-sufficient from trad- 
ing activity and in 2012 was awarded a grant from DEFRA to attempt to increase 
participation in recycling in deprived neighbourhoods. However, increased 
competition from large corporations undertaking recycling by capital intensive 
methods, reductions in employment support measures and sharply fluctuating 
material prices following the recession in 2008 compromised financial viability 
and its functions and staff were taken over by the local authority in 2013. 

AVR is confident that it gave work opportunities to those who would have 
found great difficulty in entering the labour market, as well as driving forward 
levels of participation in recycling locally. 


BOX 72 CARLISLE BUSINESS CENTRE, BRADFORD 


CBC is a community-led organisation, a social enterprise and a development 
trust, based in a predominantly Asian area of Bradford and set up with the 
support of the local authority and central government funding. Current priori- 
ties are supporting enterprise growth; improving health through encouraging 
healthy lifestyles; and enhancing skills and employability, focusing in particular 


(Continued) 
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(Continued) 


on women’s development and growth. Set up in 1996, it is based in a former 
textile mill and houses around 50 tenants, a mix of community organisations 
and commercial businesses. Some past tenants had made a transition from 
benefits or the informal economy to thriving and successful businesses, in 
some cases with a turnover in excess of £1million and employing significant 
numbers of local people. 

The development of the centre not only brought an unused building back to life 
but also had some positive effects on the regeneration of the surrounding area. 


BOX 73 THE CONNECTION AT ST MARTINS, 
CENTRAL LONDON 


The mission of The Connection is: ‘To provide an effective and relevant 
range of services to homeless people and those who are at risk in central 
London. To promote engagement and change and meet physical, personal 
and emotional needs.’ Since 1990, it has provided employment training and 
education support for homeless people, people in temporary accommoda- 
tion and people at risk of becoming homeless. Support includes: vocational 
guidance; job search support — CV preparation, Internet search, mock inter- 
views, work place visits; basic skills training — English language tuition, 
financial literacy; accredited IT training; work placements; employment 
support; and mentoring. 

Annual expenditure of over £4 million is met from statutory grants and 
contracts, trading, from individual and corporate sponsorship, and from trusts. 


BOX 7.4 HERITAGE, CULTURE AND LEISURE 
PARTNERSHIP, DUDLEY 


As part of the West Midlands manufacturing area, Dudley is not a traditional 
tourist attraction. Decline in manufacturing industry and the deteriorating 
state of the local economy contributed to a negative perception of the local 
area. However, as part of a wider regeneration initiative, a clear vision was 
developed for the destination, with the objective of making tourism a primary 
sector of the area’s economy and therefore a developing source of employ- 
ment, directly and indirectly. 
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The partnership is the main vehicle for promoting tourism and is made up of 
representatives of key attractions and public and third sector bodies. Through the 
work of the partnership, tourism has become a main driver for regeneration. 


Future Issues 


This is a country (and a planet), moreover, where both technical progress and 
market-driven changes mean that enterprises are constantly in flux, where 
people’s jobs change around them, where employees move frequently within 
a workplace even when they stay with the same employer, and where the 
young, in particular, change both jobs and sectors often. (Wolf, 2007: 112) 


In the face of such a dynamic environment, allied to the unpredictability of the 
economic cycle, the task of thinking about future labour market policies seems 
more than daunting. 

However, an element of foresight can prove an invaluable complement to local 
development strategies. For example, if local strategies are based around the development 
of particular sectors or clusters, developing a complementary local skills infrastructure can 
help ensure that the fullest range of benefits is captured for the local community, but this 
will inevitably require forethought in the provision of a training infrastructure. Similarly, 
declining sectors of industry present both threats and opportunities — what will employees 
who lose their jobs do in the future and might the skills they offer be used to develop/ 
attract new sources of employment? Key qualities in local policies and actions are likely 
to be flexibility and responsiveness: public and third sector agencies will need the very 
entrepreneurialism that they are seeking to build in their local economies. 


KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e Population movements and economic changes are embedding a 
tendency for cities to become increasingly polarised, 
economically and socially. 


e Cities have some unique assets as centres for service provision 
and consumption, and strategies for future development must 
build from these and other advantages. 


e People disadvantaged in the labour market often face a range of 
educational, social and material problems, sometimes including 
stigmatisation; addressing such employment-related problems 
will need to be part of an integrated, inter-agency approach to 
local development. 
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e Local strategy and action must be developed with an 
appreciation of national priorities, including the current 
emphasis on supply side over demand side measures and 
partnership over corporatism. 


e A prerequisite for developing a labour market strategy is a clear 
understanding of trends in the local labour market and its 
inherent strengths and weaknesses. 


e No simple ‘silver bullet’ is likely to be available to solve all local 
problems; the impacts of initiatives need to be monitored and if 
necessary the nature of planned interventions should be modified. 


e Local strategies need to address both supply side and demand 
side issues and consequently need to be developed and 
delivered by a combination of public, private and third sector 
agencies, to address the diverse range of issues involved. 


e Research suggests that, in the future as now, education and skills 
will be key components in addressing individual disadvantage 
and developing local competitiveness, so they will need to bea 
central element in local strategies. 
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8 Housing Development 
and Urban Regeneration 


Martin McNally and Rachel Granger 


Housing and where we live plays a central part in the quality of our lives. The 
neighbourhoods where we live can shape our fortunes and the amenity provided 
by our homes is decisive in determining our overall welfare. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights states that housing is a right necessary for health and 
well-being. Article 12 identifies home as a private sanctuary. In regeneration, hous- 
ing continues to play an important role. Housing has been shaped by the recent 
austerity measures in England and Wales, which has reduced its relative policy sig- 
nificance, but continues to occupy the national psyche with concerns about the 
unprecedented rises in house prices, the consequent lack of affordable housing, and 
tackling issues of housing market failure, as discussed in this chapter as: 


e The relationship between housing and the welfare state 
e Changing urban and regional housing markets 
e Planning for the supply of affordable housing. 


The chapter mainly focuses on developments in England but are intended to pro- 
vide a useful context in relation to the UK as a whole. 


Housing and the Welfare State 


Housing has been described as the ‘wobbly pillar of the welfare state’ (Torgerson, 
1987). Unlike other welfare services such as social security, education and health, 
the State is not always involved directly in housing provision. Predominantly, hous- 
ing has been rooted in markets and private sector provision. Not only is home a 
very private domain but most housing is developed, bought, sold and owned within 
the context of the private housing market (see Figure 8.1). Yet housing can be 
regarded as foundational to welfare, especially when considered as a social right. 
Article 25 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights states that housing is an 
essential right for health and well-being Furthermore as 
Bramley et al. (2004) note, housing has always been a ‘mixed economy’ that even at 
the height of (post war) welfare provision was never in the majority. 
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According to Mullins and Murie (2006), it was the period between 1979 and 
1997 (attributed to successive Conservative governments), which saw a departure 
from ‘social welfare’ models of housing, and an active centralisation (and diminution) 
of the importance of housing policy, resulting in a fragmented housing system with 
dramatic differences between tenures and spatial areas. During the 1970s and 1980s 
withdrawal of public expenditure led to the decline of social council housing and 
the increased predominance of private provision, concomitant with a subtle change 
in cultural attitude towards the aspiration of home ownership. 
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Figure 8.1 UK housing tenure change 1976-201 | 


It was from the late 80s that the commitment to market provision increased and the 
shift from needs-based provision to the ideology of home ownership began. The 
introduction of Margaret Thatcher’s ‘Right to Buy’ programme (RTB), legislated for 
by the Housing Act 1980, was pivotal in the relationship between housing and the 
welfare state. This coincided with major transformation in economic and social order 
as a result of industrial restructuring and deindustrialisation. The new, service-based 
economy brought with it major social change in terms of new labour markets. The 
role of urban areas that had once housed traditional industry workers was under- 
mined through deindustrialisation as investment was withdrawn and manufacturing 
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relocated (through a new international division of labour). Owner occupation 
became popular as jobs in the new economy were located in places away from for- 
mer industrial and mining heartlands and as women started to play an increasing role 
in the labour market and thus in increasing household income. Together these 
changes signalled the demise of council housing for blue collar workers and the 
establishment of a politically motivated ‘property owning democracy’ in which 
property could be seen as broadening access to well-being. 

The movement away from council housing can be linked to the broader more 
general transformations in British urban policy which have led to institutional 
changes informed by the neoliberalist philosophy of the New Right and 
Thatcherism (Lambert and Malpass, 1998; Oatley, 1998; Peck and Tickell, 2002). 
These changes have been viewed as an attack on local government and its structures, 
which were regarded by some as susceptible to ideologically oppositional interest 
(Walker, 1983). The accompanying shift in urban policy was regarded as a deliberate 
ideological wish to restructure the welfare state, captured as a transition from 
Fordism to post-Fordism and from Keynesian to post-Keynesian policies (Imrie and 
Raco, 2009[OQ11; Oatley 1998). In housing terms the net result reinforced the 
residual position of social housing as the tenure of last resort for deprived groups 
and areas where lower income earning housing shortages remained. 

New financial arrangements and legislation enabled housing associations to be 
treated as the private sector and gave them access to funds to supply new rented 
housing. Local authorities thus became increasingly sidelined, further reinforcing 
their role as enablers (cf. providers) in the housing market. The most significant shift 
in this balance was facilitated through Large Scale Voluntary Transfers. Although this 
was a strategy advanced by some local authorities, it was prompted by the need to 
move stock out of the restrictive financial regime imposed by the Conservatives 
through Section 32 of the Housing Act 1985; a policy approach sustained by suc- 
cessive labour governments (1997—2010). Mullins and Murie note that the Housing 
Green Paper published in 2000 (DETR, 2000) ‘was notable for its continuity rather 
than radical change of housing policy’, suggesting that the privatisation of housing 
initiated by Conservative Governments during the 1980s has been largely contin- 
ued through successive governments and is now firmly established as a policy 
paradigm. Specifically, this relates to the Right to Buy; additional options for transfer 
of local authorities’ stock and the convergence of social housing rents in different 
market areas to reflect market differentials. It is telling that in 1980 local councils 
were providing nearly 31% of housing across the nation but by 2008 this figure had 
been reduced to 16%. 

More recently, the formation of the Coalition Government (2010) in the UK 
signalled a disintegrating relationship between housing and welfare as a new era, 
which has been continued with the election of the Conservative Government 
(2015). The 2010 Comprehensive Spending Review reduced social housing budgets 
by three quarters. The Localism Act 2011 put an end to tenancies for life and welfare 
benefits have been reduced severely. The re-instatement of the ‘Right-to-Buy’ 
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principles for housing by the Conservative Government (2015) creates further 
uncertainty about the relationship between housing, welfare and regeneration. See 


Table 8.1 Key national housing legislation and policy 


Department and 


date of issue Policy Principal aims/objectives/guidance 

DETR, 1980 Housing Act 1980 Introduction of the ‘Right to Buy’ 

DETR (2000) Quality and Choice:A Improvements to quality of housing stock and 
Decent Home for All transfer to RSLs as well as establishment of 
(Housing Green ALMOs 
Paper) 


Improvement to delivery of affordable housing 


Devolving responsibility for affordable housing 
provision to LAs 


The promotion of a vibrant private rented 


sector 
DETR (2000) Urban White Paper: Making towns and cities vibrant and successful 
Delivering an Urban places where people choose to live 


Renaissance Creating sustainable living through better 


urban design and planning 


The creation of better quality and more 
integrated services, including housing 


Introduction of PPG3 as part of the process of 
modernising the planning system 


ODPM (2003) Sustainable Tackling the challenges of demographic change 
Communities Plan: 


Increasing housing supply in London and the 
Building for the Future eRe 


South East 


Addressing the impact of abandonment and 
housing market failure in parts of the North 


and Midlands 
Barker (2004) Review of Housing Improvements in housing affordability 
[0Q13] Supply A more stable housing market 


Locating housing supply that supports patterns 
of economic development 


Adequate supply of publicly funded housing for 
those who need it 


HM Treasury Barker Review of Land Building on the reforms already put in place in 

(2006) Use Planning England, to ensure planning policy and 
procedures can better deliver economic 
growth and prosperity alongside other 
sustainable development goals. 
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Department and 
date of issue Policy Principal aims/objectives/guidance 
DCLG (2006) Planning Policy To set out the national planning policy 
Statement (PPS3 — framework for delivering government housing 
Housing) objectives. 


To underpin the Government’s response to the 
Barker Review 


Improving affordability and supply 
DCLG (2007c) Planning and Delivery Provide incentives to local authorities and 
Grant other bodies to respond more effectively to 
local housing pressures, 


Become actively involved in the delivery of 
additional housing to meet local demands and 
to incentivise improvements in the planning 


system 
DCLG (2007a) Homes for the Future: Additional homes in the growth areas 
MorëAforgable; More Extra homes in towns and cities that make up 
Sustainable — : 
i the new growth points 
Housing Green 
Paper An additional round of new growth points 


including for the first time in the North 
A new Housing and Planning Delivery Grant 


A Planning-gain Supplement Bill — to ensure 
that local communities benefit from new 
developments 


Increases in affordable housing including shared 
ownership and shared equity 


DCLG (2010) Draft Structural The key tool for making departments 


Reform Plan accountable for the implementation of the 
reforms. 


Replace the old top-down systems of targets 
and central micromanagement 


Decentralising power and putting communities 
in charge of planning 


Streamlining and speeding up the planning 


system 
DWP (2010) Universal Credit: Reform of the welfare benefits to one single 
Welfare that Works payment for people who are looking for work 


Introduction of direct payments, including 
housing benefit 


Introduction of the ‘bedroom tax’ 


(Continued) 
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Table 8.1 (Continued) 


Department and 


date of issue Policy Principal aims/objectives/guidance 
DCLG (2012) National Planning Sets out planning policies for England and how 
Framework these are expected to be applied 


Local people and councils can produce their 
own distinctive local and neighbourhood plans, 
reflecting needs and priorities of their 
communities 

DCLG, 2011 Localism Bill To move power from central government, to 
local public servants, and to communities and 
individuals 


New freedoms and flexibilities for local 
government 


New rights and powers for communities and 
individuals 


At the time of writing, housing associations are increasingly required to take more 
note of market rents; charging up to 80% of the market equivalent on new and re-let 
properties effectively forcing them to behave as private renters. A new system of 
rules for the payment of benefits called Universal Credit (DWP, 2010) has been 
introduced, the language of which reinforces the concept of ‘workfare’. This new 
single payment provides for working age claimants who ‘are looking for work’. This 
replaces other benefits, including housing benefit. In the interests of attempting to 
replicate how people are paid for work and to encourage claimants to manage their 
own budgets they will receive all their benefits directly; previously housing benefit 
was paid to the social landlord. In addition, new rules for the size of accommodation 
means that tenants renting from a social registered landlord will no longer receive 
help towards the cost of a spare room, commonly known as the ‘bedroom tax’. 
Whilst the combined impact on the social housing sector has yet to be fully felt, it 
seems reasonable to assume that as benefits are reduced rent arrears are likely to rise 
and former stable rental streams will effectively come to an end. At the same time, 
housing associations will need to start balancing their own organisational and sur- 
vival interests with those of their tenants, which might result in increased evictions. 
They will have to consider how best to tackle issues of owning stock that does not 
meet the size requirements linked to the payment of housing benefit, which might 
potentially lead to gaps in stock and demand. For this reason 

suggests that the Localism Act 2011 sounds the ‘death knell’ for the great visionary 
project of council housing as a social welfare good; effectively ending the core foun- 
dational ideas that municipalities should provide ‘tenancies for life’, or at least 
‘permanent secure accommodation’. Further, this will be difficult to retreat from. 
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Urban and Regional Housing Markets 


The previous section drew attention to the shift from housing linked to welfare to 
housing markets and property ownership as a prevailing policy paradigm. Housing 
in more public policy terms has also emerged due to recognition of the changing 
patterns of demand and evidence of growing regional and sub-regional market dif- 
ferentiation in England. The emergence of increased interregional and intra-regional 
housing market differentiation across the UK over the last decade has led various 


commentators to raise ee about the utility of national policy approaches 


It has been well documented that local housing market failure in the North of 
England and the Midlands has emerged from the combined economic, social and 
environmental effects of deindustrialisation and the subsequent loss of economically 
active households moving away leaving vast areas of market failure, the corollary of 
which has been a concentration of urban blight, poor quality local services, poverty, 
deprivation and a breakdown in community cohesion 
1999[OQ18]; Lee and Murie, 1997[0Q19}; 
leading to significant concentrations of surplus housing in Northern cities. At the 
same time, social housing has become further residualised (Murie etal., 1998[OQ21]) 
and the tenure of last resort. Nevin et als (2000)[OQ22] study of the ‘M62 
Corridor’ identified coalescences of neighbourhoods that were characterised by 
worklessness, older age and unpopular housing. As a result, in the last 10 years, ten 
times more people in the north were living in neighbourhoods at risk of low 
demand than in London and the South East (Leather et al., 2007)[0Q23], At the 
same time, in key areas of the South and East demand has outstripped supply, result- 
ing in major issues ofoverheating[OQ24] and a lack of affordability. To some extent 
this also needs to be understood within the wider context of long term strategies 
for urban renaissance in city centres and urban regeneration, which predates specific 
policy action on housing market renewal. 


Urban Renaissance 


Urban renaissance can be traced to the growth potential of cities (e.g. the Core 

and the desire to create cities as a resource for the 
future rather than as output of the past (i.e. a consequence of industrial restructuring). 
As such, it can be linked to aspirations to create hubs of urban living and economic 
growth to rival vibrant European and North American cities. Many of these ideas 
were captured in the work of the Urban Task Force (UTF), led by Lord Richard 
Rogers and articulated in the report they produced in 1999 entitled Towards an 
Urban Renaissance, leading to the Urban White Paper ‘Our Towns and Cities: The 
Future — Delivering an Urban Renaissance (DETR, 2000).The Task Force argued that 
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‘increasing the intensity of activities and people within an area is central to the idea 
of creating sustainable neighbourhoods’. Sustainability in this context was meant to 
encapsulate its broader definition incorporating well designed, laid out compact and 
connected cities and neighbourhoods that were socially just and characterised by 
cohesive and economically active communities with integrated services. The Task 
Force advocated the use of brownfield land and concentrating development in cities 
as opposed to urban sprawl and greenfield development. 

Proponents of the urban renaissance approaches highlight the strong resurgence 
which has since taken place in city centre living which has led to a population 
increase in some English cities such as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool 
and Glasgow. Urban renaissance strategies were very effective in promoting ideas of 
city-living or loft living with access to all the amenities that city centres have to 
offer, which appealed to young professional groups. Others have noted the relation- 
ship between urban renaissance and gentrification, with some commentators seeing 
urban renaissance as tantamount to ‘state-led gentrification’ ; 


In the context of city centre markets, Bramley et al. (2004) also question whether 
the policies that have followed the ‘urban intensification’ model can be realistic and 
sustainable when the preference continues to be for suburban living. It has been 
noted recently that despite the efforts of cities in rejuvenating and reimaging their 
centres, that young professional households ‘leapfrog’ inner urban areas to the sub- 
urbs as their household expands and when decisions about the quality of schools 
and open spaces become salient (Lawton et al., 2012). Thus the mass construction 
of city centre apartments has in many cases led to an oversupply of housing and high 
vacancy rates, exacerbated by the spurge in speculative investment in property in the 
early years of the new Millennium. At its peak, as Sprigings et al. (2006) suggest, 
some investors did not even pass their acquisitions on to the rental market for hous- 
ing consumption but simply waited for them to increase their market value. In some 
instances investors rather than owner—occupiers have been the more predominant 
purchasers in local markets. The effects of this have resulted in both a high turnover 
of tenancies in the private rented sector and of investors, a market dynamic, which 
has not been conducive to the more community oriented aspects of sustainable 
neighbourhoods. 


Oldham and Rochdale Housing Market Renewal 
Pathfinder Partnership 


It was the strengthening evidence of housing market failure in the North and the 
Midlands, which Mullins and Murie (2006) suggest contributed to the establish- 
ment of the HMR pathfinders as a significant policy development, in parts of the 
North and the Midlands. Oldham and Rochdale is one example of profound 
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market failure, which led to the formation of a Housing Market Renewal 
Partnership (HMR) to tackle low housing demand, unpopular housing and neigh- 
bourhoods where the housing market was considered to be at risk of collapse. Both 
areas fall within Greater Manchester, and the Pathfinder area borders the Manchester 
and Salford HMR area. They share a similar industrial heritage, expanding rapidly 
in the nineteenth century as part of the textile industry and contracting through 
deindustrialisation, which significantly shaped the subsequent physical and social 
landscape of both areas. According to the 2004 Scrutiny Report produced by the 
Audit Commission the population of both areas was 400,000, 39% of whom lived 
in the Pathfinder area; 16% of the Oldham population and 14% of the Rochdale 


population were black and minority ethnic. The division of housing according to 
ethnicity led to a clustering of ethnic groups (Simpson and Philips, 2007[OQ28}). 
Such clustering was further reinforced by the concentration of disadvantage in rela- 
tion to the labour market as well as growing racism. This was coupled with local 
housing market failure and acute deprivation — in excess of a third of local people 
lived in wards that fell within the top 10% of the most deprived wards in England. In 
addition they were also affected by low skills and wages; poor educational attainment; 
a long standing reliance on the employment of blue collar workers in manufactur- 
ing industry; a lack of choice and poor quality housing stock; outward migration 
and low levels of aspiration. 

The key features of the Oldham and Rochdale Pathfinder Partnership strategy 
focused on the need to replace ‘obsolete’ stock; develop new high quality homes; 
develop mixed, inclusive and sustainable communities; address issues of outward 
migration and retaining as well as attracting economically active households. A 
neighbourhood level approach was adopted. Through the formulation of detailed 
masterplans the Partnership embarked on a programme of refurbishment, environ- 
mental work and clearance through the use of Compulsory Purchase Orders. Over 
a 15 year period it was planned to clear 6,000 homes and replace them with 7,000 
modern homes. Along with the other Pathfinder partnerships, the programme of 
housing market renewal in Oldham and Rochdale was wound up by the 2010 
Coalition Government. 

As with a number of the other Pathfinders, it was the prospect of clearance in 
Oldham and Rochdale that caught everyone’s attention. The news about house- 
holders who were being forced out of their homes and the break-up of longstanding 
neighbourhoods, coupled with concerns about loss of heritage, to make way for 
new housing developments were a regular feature in the press. In Liverpool, where 
similar issues of oversupply and low demand had been identified, local opposition 
was successful in stopping the clearance of 784 homes and their replacement 400 
new homes (Inside Housing, 2012). 

Similarly, academic debate turned to concerns about the wider strategic 
ambitions of the HMR programme as part of the shift towards economic 
growth as the main driver of housing market change. Despite claims regarding 
the need for a holistic approach to housing market renewal, Cameron (2006) for 
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example, suggests that the re-structuring of low-income neighbourhoods, in 
terms of housing quality and tenure, was unlikely to improve the economic 
circumstances of existing residents. In this context it could be seen as integral 
to the general shift towards markets and an ongoing ‘modernisation agenda’, 
part of which is a desire to break up concentrations of deprivation and the 
incumbent challenges they represent, through a process of ‘social mixing’. 
Perceptions about ‘strategic’ clearance of homes in the HMR areas were that 
this resulted from the nature of partnership arrangements that local councils 
entered into with developers in order to ensure the financial viability of site 
acquisition and development. This juxtaposed a more community-based col- 
laborative redevelopment and refurbishment of local neighbourhoods that is 
more closely allied to the needs, desires and aspirations of local people for 
neighbourhood renewal. At a relatively early stage, the HMR programme also 
witnessed signs that there was a lack of supply and affordability in some housing 
market areas which seemed incongruous with the approach being taken in the 
Pathfinder areas 


Planning for Affordable Housing 


Affordable Housing in Context 


The term affordable housing is subject to a wide range of interpretations. It encap- 
sulates a range of tenures from low-cost home ownership, incorporating shared 
equity through to social housing (see Figure 8.1 above). Arguably, one of the most 
widespread measures of affordability relates to house prices relative to income or 
earnings. It is also very much determined by the lending policies of the financial 
institutions and by the degree of risk which they judge as being associated with 
mortgage default. Despite the rise and fall of house prices, access to home ownership 
has, as a general trend, become increasingly restricted as household income has not 
kept pace with rising house prices. This affects the ability of first time buyers to save 
sufficient money for a deposit and subsequently meet their mortgage payments. Even 
existing homeowners have increasingly been unable to move up the housing ladder. 

In the latter half of the last decade banks and specialist lenders started to relax 
their restrictions on mortgages consistent with the deregulation of the mortgage 
market in the pursuit of greater profits and market share. This encouraged greater 
risk with mortgages being approved at many times the level of household income, 
which led to increased demand and consequently, inflated property prices. UK 
financial institutions were then caught up in a global financial crisis, which in com- 
bination with the economic recession resulted in them neither lending to each 


other, to businesses or people (Davis, 2013[0Q30]). Despite falling house prices, 


affordability continued to be an issue. 
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According to Stone (2006) defining ‘affordability’ in terms of price and income is 
problematic. He argues that measures of affordability need to take into account a 
wider range of factors relating to the ability of households to meet the variety of 
housing costs relative to their income. In regeneration terms then, the use of a residual 
income measure would be preferential as it places onus on disposable income for pay- 
ing housing costs, and therefore resonates with the wider goal of sustainability. This is 
pertinent given the current house price inflation resulting from a paucity of supply. 

Public policy interventions have attempted both demand and supply side meas- 
ures. These range from the development of a plethora of low cost home ownership 
schemes and tenures, to more complex methods of using the planning system to 
negotiate increases in affordable housing supply with developers as well as policy 
changes to speed up planning controls and processes and to bring about changes in 
land use in favour of housing. Bramley et al. (2004) suggest that there are a number 
of reasons why planning policies and other mechanisms to secure affordable housing 
came to occupy the centre stage in Britain by the early 2000s; amongst these was 
the radical reduction in public sector investment in social housing and the ‘drying 
up’ of the traditional sources of land supply for social housing landlords to undertake 
development. Local authorities have also been pushed by successive governments to 
use their land use planning powers to achieve affordable housing development. 
Affordable housing is also associated with mixing tenures, incomes and household 
types and has become very much integral to the ideas and policy thinking in rela- 
tion to mixed communities (DCLG, 2013). 


Low Cost Home Ownership 


According to Booth and Crook (1986) low cost home ownership can be defined as 
‘increasing the supply of and demand for existing and new homes for sale at low 
cost’. Programmes aimed at providing wider access to home ownership date back 
to the work of proactive local authorities in the 1970s, some of which can still be 
considered to be innovative in terms of how they have been successful in involving 
private sector builders to construct affordable homes. Some local authorities also 
have a history of being proactive in providing access to finance for lower income 
groups. Some of these schemes were the forerunners of later low cost ownership 
schemes involving shared equity and ownership. 

Low cost home ownership programmes have been limited in scale compared to 
the Right to Buy. For example, in 1999 shared ownership units totalled 80,000 
compared to two million under Right to Buy (Mullins and Murie, 2006). Housing 
for key workers has become a particularly important factor in the provision of 
affordable housing both in terms of the availability of low cost home ownership 
programmes and attempts at increasing its supply through the planning system. Most 
of such programmes have tended to be concentrated in the south and east of 
England where issues of affordability have been most prominent. 
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More recently the UK Government has introduced a new national scheme 
known as ‘Help to Buy’ which offers financial support through equity loans, shared 
ownership and deposits as low as 5% for new build properties and property pur- 
chases that can be supported with a Help to Buy mortgage guarantee. 


Planning and Housing Supply 


The impact of planning policy is widely acknowledged as probably one of the 
most significant forms of state intervention in the housing market and has major 
implications for the supply and affordability of housing and, hence, the wider 
economy. The amount of, and location of housing are topics that evoke strong 
reactions and often widely polarised opinion. The principal tenets of the planning 
system include for example, urban containment through the prevention of urban 
sprawl and the protection of the greenbelt, as well as the need to align the varying 
kinds of urban development such as housing, jobs and transport. At the same time 
the planning processes and controls have a direct effect on the price and affordabil- 
ity of housing. The proportion of affordable housing as well as infrastructure is 
often paid for from new housing developments. The main criticisms of the plan- 
ning system, however, have been its failure to respond to the needs of the modern 
economy, its inability to promote high quality sustainable development and its 
tendency to impose overall constraints on the amount of housing available for 
house building (Bramley et al., 2004). 

Under the previous Labour Government, the underlying emphasis of the policy 
responses to an increasing lack of affordability was to increase housing supply 
through the construction of new houses and by addressing what it saw as the need 
to change aspects of the planning system. The acknowledgment, through policy, that 
supply and affordability needed to be addressed and were in ascendancy was mani- 
fest. The most significant of these polices was the Sustainable Communities Plan 
(ODPM, 2003) which sought to bring about a step change in housing supply par- 
ticularly in the South and East of England and other hotspots, where markets were 
overheating in terms of affordability. The SCP led to the identification of ‘growth 


areas’, most notably the Thames Gateway. To add weight to such a major policy 
initiative, the Barker Review of Housing Supply and Affordability (2004) [OQ31] 


was commissioned. Amongst the key conclusions was that a lack of housing supply 
and low responses to house price changes were key factors that had a direct negative 
impact on the interrelated issues of affordability, macroeconomic performance and 
labour market mobility. Barker specifically focused on the need to improve and 
make changes to the planning system. 

In order to address the growing imbalances of housing markets, Barker also 
recommended that the Government should set out goals for improved market 
affordability and additional investment, building up to between £1.2 and 
£1.6 billion per annum to deliver additional social housing to meet projected 
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future needs. This included the introduction of a Planning Gain Supplement 
(PGS) in an attempt to simplify the use of Section 106 arrangements used to 
facilitate development and affordable housing supply. Barker also recommended 
flexibility at the local level, through allocating additional land in Local 
Development Frameworks triggered by market signals; the establishment of a 
Community Infrastructure Fund to help to unlock some of the barriers to 
development; allowing local authorities to keep the council tax receipts from new 
housing developments for a period of time to provide incentives for growth, and 
to meet transitional costs associated with development. 

Further recommendations provided in the Barker Review of Land Use Planning 
(HM Treasury, 2006) suggested incentives for increased recycling of previously 
developed land, and the reform of the existing Corporation Tax relief for reme- 
diating contaminated land to focus additional support on developers who wish 
to bring forward hard-to-remediate, previously developed sites. In 2006 
Planning Policy Statement (PPS)3 (DCLG, 2006) formally set out the Government’s 
national planning policy framework for delivering its housing objectives, 
underpinning its response to Barker and stating a commitment to improving 
housing affordability and supply. It gave weight to the need for planning to take 
account of key housing market issues, including appropriate location, type and 
tenure, setting implementation strategies as part of the development planning 
process and identified core local planning strategy. The National Housing and 
Planning Advice Unit (NHPAU) was set up to provide advice and support to 
stakeholder organisations concerned with supply and affordability issues. In 
2007 The Department of Communities and Local Government published the 
Housing Green Paper Homes for the Future: More Affordable, More Sustainable 
(DCLG, 2007a). This represented another major shift in housing policy whereby 
the state was actively engaged in promoting housing supply rather than simply 
relying on market forces. In particular it specifically identified housing targets 
of 240,000 additional homes by 2016 and 3 million by 2020. Regional 
Assemblies were charged with carrying out Regional Spatial Strategies by 2011 
with the aim of identifying plans for the achievement of this target. Local 
Planning Authorities who delivered these targets and identified longer-term 
plans through the identification of sites for housing were to be rewarded by 
extra resources through the Housing and Planning Delivery Grant (DCLG, 
2007b). Projected growth figures pointed towards household formations of 
223,000 by 2016, meaning that housing supply would not be able to keep up 
unless measures were taken to make it more responsive. The Green Paper also 
set out recommendations for social housing construction in order to tackle the 
number of people in temporary accommodation and on waiting lists, which had 
risen from 1 million to 1.6 million. This was partly due to increases in house- 
hold formation as well as the increasing number of families who could not 
afford to buy a home. 
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Provision of Affordable Housing through the Planning System 


In the UK, about 60% of affordable housing is secured through the planning system. 
Since 1971, Section 52 of the Town and Country Planning Act (S106 since 1990) 
has enabled Local Planning Authorities (LPAs) to negotiate the supply of affordable 
housing in return for granting planning permission to developers. The main ration- 
ale for such agreements is based on the uplift value of the land after development. 
Initially, the purpose of S52/S106 agreements was to mitigate against the loss of 
amenity or damage to local areas caused by developments. However, it now ensures 
affordable housing in new developments and guarantees a range of services to the 
local community, such as open spaces, education and community facilities as well as 
local infrastructure development. In this context affordable housing is just one ele- 
ment of the obligations that are sought from developers. During the last 10 years 
the use of S106 agreements has grown rapidly. A recent study carried out by Crook 
et al. (2010) estimated that the value of developer/landowner contributions through 
S106 agreements amounted to £5 billion and within this affordable housing 
amounted to £2.6 billion. Thus the introduction of PPS3 has given a major boost 
to planning for affordable housing through the planning system. Securing affordable 
housing was given the status of ‘material consideration’ meaning that some planning 
authorities can refuse developments that do not meet their affordable housing 
requirements. The majority of planning authorities now have explicit affordable 
housing policies that are contained within their Development Planning 
Documentation — for example a policy requirement of 40% of development. 

Levels of success in securing affordable housing are variable according to housing 
market cycles, between LPAs and as a result of differentials in regional housing 
markets (Crook et al., 2010; Monk et al., 2008). These factors also interact with the 
levels of expertise that have been developed within individual LPAs in undertaking 
such negotiations. The changing nature of the housing market following the finan- 
cial crisis was a key factor in causing the success of affordable housing negotiations 
to fall. Further obstacles to the supply of affordable housing through Section 106 
have come in the form of the introduction of the Community Infrastructure Levy 
(CIL) as discussed in Chapter 5, which now has first priority on developer contri- 
butions that may not prioritise affordable housing. Arguably, it has contributed to 
the creation of more mixed communities through the integration of affordable 
housing (in its various forms) and market housing, especially in areas which would 
normally be too expensive for social landlords to build in. 


Affordable Housing under the Coalition Government 


In March 2012 the UK Government published its National Planning Policy 
Framework (NPPF) (DCLG, 2012), the underpinning principle of which is to 
return responsibility for decision making in relation to planning and strategic 
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housing to local authorities and to give neighbourhoods more say in terms of what 
goes on in their local areas. By giving more control to the local level the Government 
has abolished the structures of regional governance and specifically the Regional 
Assemblies and government offices and immediately revoked regional spatial and 
housing strategies, including housing targets which it had been their responsibility 
to produce and implement. Alongside the NPPE a key policy for housing at the 
local level is the ‘Community Right to Build’, which allows local communities to 
undertake small-scale, site-specific developments. Similar to the powers granted as 
part of the NPPE proposals under this policy need to be compatible with both 
national planning policies and local development plans. 

Devolving decision-making to the local and neighbourhood level is at many 
levels a considerably more democratic process in comparison to non-directly 
elected Regional Assemblies and Government Offices. On the other hand, the 
extent to which this new approach can deliver on needed housing supply and 
affordability remains to be seen. Clashes have often occurred between local and 
political views about housing numbers and the delivery of housing supply and 
specifically affordable housing. Whilst previous regional governance and spatial 
strategies had some obvious flaws, they nevertheless professionalised and depo- 
liticised housing (Mullins and Murie, 2006). They were regarded as a catalyst for 
strategic thinking and operating at the regional level, reflected, for example in 
a more natural geography of housing markets rather than one imposed by 
administrative boundaries. 


Conclusions 


The purpose of this chapter has been to provide practitioners and students with a 
broad overview of the some of the key dynamics that have influenced housing 
together with the tension that exists between demand and supply, and between 
well-being, sustainability and political paradigms. As well as providing an account of 
the fortunes of housing in the context of public policy, the intention has been to 
stimulate thinking about where housing finds itself in the continuum from welfare 
to more market driven economic considerations. Although it has always predomi- 
nantly been orientated towards home ownership, for a period of several decades a 
substantial amount of housing was more firmly rooted in welfare state provision in 
the form of council housing and latterly through housing associations. 

More recently, housing has been viewed in the context of sustainability; boosting 
demand in depressed areas and boosting supply in economic growth areas. Planning 
for the supply of affordable housing raises other interesting dynamics between the 
need for the intensification of urban housing and containment versus greenfield 
development. Questions about where new housing will be located, particularly 
when it comes to the provision of affordable housing remain controversial. 
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The recent abolition of institutions and processes of planning for housing at a stra- 
tegic housing market level have returned greater decision making to the local level. 
Whilst this is a major boost for local democracy, it seems to overlook the very 
complex and dynamic nature of housing markets and the complexities of balancing 
supply, demand and affordability. 


KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e Long term shift towards property ownership, but undermined by 
the global financial crisis. 


e There is a current imbalance between the demand and supply of 
housing with a chronic need for affordable housing. 


e Spatial polarisation of housing markets — inner urban housing 
has been shaped by outmigration and residualisation. Economic 
growth areas have suffered from insufficient housing supply. 


e Housing is important for well-being and regeneration of areas. 


e The policy shift from welfare to market-driven considerations 
overlooks wider issues of regeneration by overlooking poverty 
and oversimplifying multiple deprivation. 


e Residualisation of housing further disenfranchises socially 
excluded groups. 


e The Housing Market Renewal pathfinder areas have enjoyed 
mixed success in tackling housing imbalances and specifically 
achieving real regeneration needs. 
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9 Regeneration by Land 
Development: The 
Legal Issues* 


Amanda Beresford and Richard Fleetwood 


Introduction 


The legal aspects of a property regeneration project are diverse, involving numerous 
statutory (embodied in written laws passed by Parliament) and common (unwritten 
laws evolved from principles established through decisions issued by the courts) law 
provisions. Specialist legal advice will usually be needed on the topics of commercial 
property, environment and planning. It may also be required in other areas such as tax 
and construction. The early identification of the relevant requirements and implications 
of the law will usually enable a project to proceed in the most efficient manner. 

This chapter can do no more than highlight some of the main legal issues which 
a particular property regeneration project may have to address. What follows, there- 
fore, is not a comprehensive consideration of each relevant area of law, but an 
introduction to some of the main areas that will need to be considered. 

This chapter examines the key issues and the main relevant provisions of the fol- 
lowing specialist legal practice areas: 


legal structures for delivery; 
commercial property law; 
environmental law; 
planning law. 


Legal Structures for Urban Regeneration 


Regeneration projects are about the effective delivery of change. There are many 
types of regeneration projects and their characteristics will vary according to the 


* The legal issues in this chapter are relevant to England and Wales only. 
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problems being addressed and the changes to the economic, physical, social and 
environmental conditions the project is trying to achieve. 

Other factors which will shape the project type will be the funding streams and 
the key stakeholders involved in the project. Such projects typically require the 
effective marshalling of interested parties, land, funding and expertise over a long 
period of time. Often they will have a political context too. 

It is the need to coordinate the interested parties and to focus effort and resources 
that makes the use of an appropriate ‘delivery vehicle’ (meaning, a special purpose 
company or partnership or joint venture) the key to the structuring of a project if 
it is to be successful. 

The appropriate delivery vehicle for the project will need to be considered, and 
not all projects will need a specially formed delivery vehicle. However, regeneration 
projects typically involve public sector land interests and/or funding and, over the 
last few years, there has been an increased use of public—private partnerships consti- 
tuted through setting up a new entity. 

Often the relevant local authority will hold the ‘accountable body’ status for these struc- 
tures and, where relevant (e.g. if central government funding such as with some business 
projects), will report on financial and performance matters to the government sponsoring 
department. It will only be necessary to set up a new delivery vehicle where there is a 
degree of complexity and/or there is potentially significant enhancement in the delivery 
of the project through the pooling of resources available to the individual parties. The 
complexity will often take the form of there being two or more interested parties, disparate 
land ownership and site assembly requirements and third party funding requirements. 

This section examines the different legal structures and approaches that can 
be used to pull together an urban regeneration scheme and considers some of the 
public sector parties who may need to be involved. It is broken down into the 
following subsections: 


e Legal structures: 


a company limited by shares or by guarantee; 
a community interest company; 

o other joint ventures or partnership arrangements where the parties agree, con- 
tractually — for example, through a development agreement — to undertake a 
particular scheme; 

o a charitable trust. 


e Existing organisations: 


the former regional development agencies; 
local enterprise partnerships; 

Homes and Communities Agency; 

local authorities. 


o oO 0 E +) 


The appropriate vehicle will depend, to a large extent, on the views and competences 
of the key parties who will need to be involved in the project and may include a 
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consideration of the role of landowners or planning authorities. The majority of urban 
regeneration schemes involve a number of key parties and this chapter assumes that 
there will be at least two parties involved (for example, a private sector and a public 
sector party). If the project only involves one company or entity then, in all likelihood, 
that party will own the site being regenerated and will contract with third parties for 
any work required on the scheme, including construction or site clearance works. 

Private and public sector parties are motivated by different outcomes that flow 
from implementing a regeneration project through a special purpose vehicle (SPV). 
For the private sector, ultimately profit will be the driving motive. For the public 
sector, securing positive outcomes such as creating employment opportunities, pro- 
viding affordable homes, enhancing the environment and generating further 
investment will be important considerations. 

When considering joining an SPV, the private sector will be keen to access public 
assets (e.g. for landholdings), funding (e.g. through national/government department 
programmes and, where applicable, European funds) and powers (e.g. planning, 
compulsory purchase powers). The public sector will seek to access significant fund- 
ing leverage, development expertise and to mitigate risk. Further discussion as to 
how the different programmes and public bodies involved in such projects will 
determine the appropriate form of delivery vehicle is set out below. 


Legal Structures 


Using a Limited Company 


The two main types of limited companies are those limited by either shares or by 
guarantee. Companies limited by shares are by far the most common. Shareholders 
take shares in return for providing assets or paying money to the company for those 
shares. There is no limit to the number of shareholders who can be involved. 
Shareholders can agree between themselves through the company’s articles of asso- 
ciation and/or through a shareholders’ agreement how the company is to be run 
(for example, by majority decisions at the board or shareholder level except for a 
reserved list of ‘veto’ key matters) and how any profits are to be shared, which need 
not follow the voting rights of the shareholders. 

Limited liability companies give the shareholders the comfort of limited liability 
in relation to third parties dealing with the company. This means that if the com- 
pany were to become insolvent then, except in limited circumstances, neither the 
shareholders nor the directors of the company would be liable to third parties for 
the debts of the company. 

On the other hand, companies limited by guarantee do not have shares or share- 
holders, they have members. The rights of persons to become members are set out in 
the company’s articles of association. Companies limited by guarantee are often 
favoured in relation to grant financed or assisted projects as they cannot as a general 
rule distribute profits to their members. Even on the winding up of a company lim- 
ited by guarantee, any surplus assets (after the payment of creditors, etc.) would, in the 
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normal course, be reapplied to another company limited by guarantee, charity or trust 
with the same or similar objects to the original company limited by guarantee. 

In the remainder of this chapter companies set up especially for a particular pro- 
ject (whether limited by shares or by guarantee) are, adopting the jargon, referred 
to as special purpose vehicles or SPVs. 


Community Interest Companies 


Community interest companies (CICs) are a form of limited company with special 
features. They were introduced by Part Two of the Companies (Audit, Investigations 
and Community Enterprise) Act 2004 and the Community Interest Company 
Regulations 2005, which came into force on 1 July 2005. They are intended for 
people wishing to establish social enterprises that want to use their profits and 
assets for the public good or to carry out other activities for the benefit of the 
community. 

CICs are an alternative in many respects to a charity. A person may decide to set 
up a CIC because: 


e they prefer the relative freedom of the non-charitable company form that allows 
them to identify and adapt to circumstances (note though that Schedule 3 CICs 
permit 35% profit distribution so this is not always the case); 

e members of the board of a charity may only be paid where the constitution contains 
such a power and it can be considered to be in the best interests of the charity; 

e the definition of community interest that will apply to CICs will be wider than the 
public interest test for charity; 

e community interest companies are specifically identified with social enterprise. 
Some organisations may feel that this is more suitable than charitable status; and 

e CIC regulation is considered to be a lighter touch than that applicable to charities. 


The provisions regulating CICs form a complete code, which sits alongside company 
law rather than forming part of it and it is regulated by the Office of the Regulator of 
Community Interest Companies. A CIC can take the form of a company limited by 
shares or by guarantee, but registration of a company as a CIC has to be approved by 
the regulator of CICs, which also has a continuing monitoring and enforcement role. 

The key features of a CIC are a “community interest test’ and ‘asset lock’, which 
ensure that the CIC is established for community purposes and the assets and the 
majority of profits are dedicated to these purposes. A CIC must be a limited company 
and cannot be a registered charity. CICs are less regulated than charities and therefore 
do not enjoy the tax advantages enjoyed by charitable companies. They are generally 
in the same tax position as any other company. CICs also have an equity finance cap 
but, like other social enterprises, CICs find funds from a variety of sources, including 
grants and donations, loans from high street banks and other institutions. The govern- 
ment is supporting finance for social enterprises through community development 
finance institutions (CDFIs) (who have benefitted from Regional Growth Fund 
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award) and the community investment tax relief (CITR). The CITR gives tax ben- 
efits to investors who back businesses in less advantaged areas through CDFIs. 


Joint Venture or Partnership Arrangements 


The cost (both in terms of the initial set-up and the ongoing running costs) of set- 
ting up a company or using an existing company for a project will not always be 
justified. Furthermore, a company is not always needed as a vehicle through which 
to undertake a regeneration scheme. The main alternative is a joint venture or con- 
tractual arrangement whereby the various parties to the project agree, without 
setting up a new company, how they are to undertake the project, what contribu- 
tions (in money or in kind) each party is to make and what the financial entitlement 
of each of the parties is to be. 

If the scheme is to be taken forward on a partnership approach, then the purpose 
of the partnership will need to be clearly identified as will the roles and responsibili- 
ties of those involved. Particular care needs to be taken on financial matters in terms 
of obligations to fund the scheme and the rights of the participants to share in any 
profits or surplus at the conclusion of the scheme. 

Box 9.1 summarises some of the main differences between corporate and non- 
corporate structures. As a general rule, a corporate SPV should only be used where 
the complexity of the project justifies the time and cost that is entailed. 


Charitable Trusts 


There may be advantages in setting up a charitable trust to undertake a particular 
scheme, although the more limited commercial freedom enjoyed by a charitable 
trust needs to be weighed against the benefits (principally tax related) of charitable 
status. It is important to note that, in order to obtain charitable status, it is necessary 
to demonstrate that the trust is established for charitable purposes, which include 
the relief of poverty, purposes beneficial to the community, the advancement of 
education and public recreational purposes. 


BOX 9.1 KEY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CORPORATE 
AND NON-CORPORATE STRUCTURES 


Corporate SPV 


Members of the company are insulated from liability to third parties (but con- 
sider the public relations implications of being involved with a company which 
becomes insolvent). It is important to note, however, that unless the SPV has 


(Continued) 
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(Continued) 


a strong balance sheet, third parties are unlikely to deal with it without direct 
guarantees from members/shareholders. 

A corporate SPV can own assets/land in its own name (this can be a 
particular advantage in ring-fencing assets from members/shareholders 
and third parties and minimising interference from members/shareholders); 
this also assists in land/site assembly. It provides a familiar legal entity into 
which third parties can invest and provides a forum for decision-making 
and management (through the SPV’s board of directors), as well as 
providing branding for a specific development. It will be subject to corpora- 
tion tax regime (this includes flexibility for surrender of losses by the SPV 
to shareholders or vice versa which may be advantageous). The SPV will 
be a separate legal entity with statutory obligations to keep accounts, etc. 
(this is an advantage in terms of providing certainty; but a disadvantage in 
terms of cost). 


Non-corporate SPV 


Those involved will have to contract directly with third parties in their own 
names and will be exposed to liabilities accordingly. Parties will have to keep 
ownership of assets. This may give rise to operational difficulties or interfer- 
ence from the parties. Each party will be subject to tax in its own right. 
Arrangement could constitute a partnership in which case it will be necessary 
to consider: 


e tax regime for partnerships 


e joint and several liability of partners 


As there will be no forum, the parties need to agree between themselves how 
the venture is to operate. No entity to hold assets or profits generated; there- 
fore this will have to be dealt with contractually. A partnership approach may 
be favoured in the context of competing for some sources of grant funding 
(e.g. European Regional Development Fund grants) as this allows for a wider 
‘community’ involvement. 

The powers of public sector bodies to raise commercial finance are 
restricted, although this whole area has been subject to significant change 
since the introduction of the Prudential Code for Capital Finance in Local 
Authorities in 2004 and most recently the 2009 fully revised second edition of 
the Prudential Code. 
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Organisations Involved with Urban Regeneration 


Regional Development Agencies 


Historically, from 1998 to 2012, Regional Development Agencies (RDAs) played a 
key role in regeneration projects both in relation to land interests and funding. 

In June 2010 the (then) new coalition government announced plans to abolish 
RDAs by April 2012, with a view to future economic development being under- 
taken by local enterprise partnerships (LEPs). There has been no direct replacement 
for RDAs and the Local Enterprise Partnerships do not receive any direct central 
government funding, but indirectly have a role to play in managing enterprise zones 
in designated areas and providing strategic leadership on bids to the Capital Growth 
Fund.The more recent announcement that the Conservative Government will sup- 
port formal joint arrangements between existing local authorities, such as that of 
the Greater Manchester Combined Authority (in 2015), signals on one level a desire 
for sub-national (regional) governance albeit without new institutional 
infrastructure. 


Local Enterprise Partnerships 


LEPs have taken over some of the roles previously undertaken by RDAs. The gov- 
ernment describes LEPs as ‘joint local authority-business bodies brought forward by 
local authorities to promote local economic development’. Local authorities and 
business leaders were initially invited to propose LEPs in September 2010 and there 
are 39 LEPs in existence, covering the majority of England. 

The intention is that LEPs should bring business and civic leaders together and, 
with this in mind, the boards of each LEP comprise both business and local author- 
ity representatives, with half the board normally made up of business representatives 
and the chair being a prominent business leader. The aims of LEPs broadly are to 
promote local economic development and attract business investment and jobs 
while looking at issues such as planning, housing, infrastructure and transport. 


Homes and Communities Agency 


The Homes and Communities Agency (HCA) is a merger of the Housing 
Corporation, English Partnerships and the Academy for Sustainable Communities, 
effected from 1 December 2008 by the Housing and Regeneration Act 2008. 

The HCA brings together responsibility for both the land and the money to 
deliver new housing, community facilities and infrastructure. Its objectives include 
ensuring that homes are built in an economically, socially and environmentally 
sustainable way, as well as promoting good design and quality of housing in 
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England and improving the supply of good quality housing. The HCA has the 
power to ‘do anything it considers appropriate for the purposes of its objectives or 
for purposes incidental to those purposes’ including compulsory purchase, estab- 
lishing companies, providing financial assistance and undertaking training or 
research. Initially it co-operated with the Tenant Services Authority, the social 
housing regulator regarding the provision of social housing, but the TSA was later 
abolished and the HCA took on the TSA’s role of economic regulation of social 
housing from April 2012.The HCA also has a key role to play in regenerating and 
developing communities. 

The HCA initially based its regeneration approach on the government’s regen- 
eration framework Transforming Places; Changing Lives: A Framework for Regeneration 
and the accompanying summary of consultation responses published in March 
2009, which set out a summary of the responses to the framework and outlined the 
proposed next steps the HCA plans to take. 


Local Authorities 


Local authorities usually have a key role to play in urban regeneration schemes, 
sometimes as a landowner, sometimes as the relevant planning authority and some- 
times as both (albeit that it is extremely important to recognise that, where a local 
authority is involved in both roles, such roles are distinct and must be properly 
fulfilled so as to follow the interests of natural justice and propriety). 

The legal powers each of the interested parties has are likely to have a key bearing 
on which delivery vehicle is used. The powers justification for a local authority 
participating in a SPV structure would typically rely principally on the promotion 
of social, economic and environmental well-being powers in the Local Government 
Act 2000, with the local authority needing to be satisfied that the mechanism to be 
adopted in relation to the project implementation is considered as likely to achieve 
its desired objectives in the context of the project. Since the introduction of the 
Localism Act 2011, Section 1 now grants to local authorities the power to do any- 
thing that individuals may generally do, and this may become the principal powers 
justification for participation in a SPV structure in the future. 

Considerable preparatory work is undertaken by local authorities to appraise 
projects, often using treasury guidelines in the Green Book, to satisfy themselves 
that the project and procurement route represents best value and makes the case for 
public funding to sponsoring government departments. 

For local authorities, joining an SPV is likely to be a ‘key decision’ and the local 
authority may need to undertake appropriate consultation on the matter and 
ensure the timetable for taking the decision is planned well in advance and pub- 
lished in the local authority’s forward plan. In any event, for regeneration projects 
of the scale and complexity where an SPV is needed, the local authority will want 
to ensure adequate consultation has been undertaken with the communities 
affected by the proposals. 
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In addition, consideration will need to be given at an early stage in any regenera- 
tion project involving a local authority to how the project will be treated by the 
local authority in terms of its accounting requirements. 

The financial participation of local authorities in a company was previously caught 
by the provisions of Part V of the Local Government and Housing Act 1989, which 
operated in conjunction with the Local Authorities (Companies) Order 1995. 

However, the Prudential Code, introduced by the Local Government Act 2003 and 
operative from 1 April 2004, and the subsequent 2009 fully revised second edition of 
the Prudential Code, have made substantial changes to the capital finance regime of 
local authorities and the rules of engagement with companies and other entities. 

Under the current finance regime, local authorities may now raise capital 
expenditure without government consent where they can afford to service the debt 
without government support. 

At the centre of the prudential borrowing system is the obligation for authorities to 
determine and keep under review the amount that they can afford to borrow. It is (in 
the absence of a limit imposed by the government for national economic reasons) for 
each authority to set its own ‘prudential limit’ in accordance with the detailed rules. 

While under the new regime Part V itself has not been significantly amended, its 
implications have been affected by changes to the 1995 Order. These are as follows: 


e in essence the provisions within the Order which set out the financial consequences 
of a local authority being involved in a company were repealed as from 1 April 
2004 (there were transitional savings with respect to financial transactions before 
1 April 2004) but for transactions after this date, the financial implications for a local 
authority of its involvement are governed primarily by the Prudential Code; 

e irrespective of the category of a company under Part V, its financial transactions are no 
longer automatically counted as if they were the transactions of the local authority; 

e the Prudential Code requires that when any local authority is determining the afford- 
ability of borrowing, that if that authority has interests in companies or other similar 
related entities it must have regard to its financial commitments and obligations to 
those companies/entities in its application of the Code, i.e. the amount of financial 
commitment it has to a company will reduce the resources it has available to service 
other debt and therefore reduce the amount it can afford to borrow generally; 

e local authorities with interests in subsidiary or associated companies and joint ven- 
tures will need to have regard to the group accounting principles (which were fully 
implemented for 2005/06) in the Statement of Recommended Practice: Code of Practice 
on Local Authority Accounting in the UK 2009 (SORP) published by CIPFA. These 
are linked to the Companies Act 2006, and accounting principle definitions of 
subsidiary companies, and not to Part V of the 1989 Act and the 1995 Order defini- 
tions which do not feature in the Prudential Code. It should be noted that CIPFA 
introduced an updated Code of Practice on Local Authority Accounting in the UK 
2010/11, and a third edition Code of Practice on Local Authority Accounting in the UK 
2012/2013 has been published which will apply to accounting periods starting on 
or after 1 April 2012. This guidance includes new accounting requirements for the 
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private finance initiative (PFI) that are no longer based on UK accounting standards 
but on International Financing Reporting Standards (IFRS); 

e the provisions governing the propriety controls remain as before. It is therefore still 
necessary to understand the tests for each type of company and the special require- 
ments for each type of company as set out under Part V. Even minority interest 
companies have specific provisions which apply to them; 

e in addition, all the parties to a company with public sector participants will con- 
tinue to be concerned to take into account its public sector classification and the 
position with regard to this has not changed. HM Treasury guidance sets out the 
implications of a body being classified as a public sector company, and as this is a 
matter of policy, a definitive answer will only be determined by the Office of 
National Statistics (ONS) in conjunction with HM Treasury. 


It should be noted that Part 12 of the Local Government and Public Involvement 
in Health Act 2007 is due to introduce further significant changes. The 2007 Act 
provides for the repeal of Part V and for future regulation (through orders issued by 
the secretary of state) of ‘entities connected with a local authority’ and the actions 
of local authorities, members and officers in connection with such entities. 

An entity is said to be connected with a local authority if financial information 
about that entity must be included in the local authority’s statement of accounts. 
The government has indicated that it intends to use the new powers to enable pro- 
priety controls to apply to a wider range of entities than they do now and this will 
include trusts and trustees. 

Part 2 of the Local Democracy, Economic Development and Construction Act 
2009 will also introduce new rules for determining the power local authorities have 
to appoint auditors to audit those entities that are connected with local 
authorities. 

However, Part 2, specifically Sections 36 to 54 of the 2009 Act are not yet in force 
and the repeal of Part V has not yet taken place. Repeal of Part V will be by virtue 
of Section 216(1) of the 2007 Act, not in force as at 2 March 2012. At the time of 
writing indications are that there are no current plans to implement these changes. 

Local authorities have an obligation to dispose of land at ‘best consideration’ save 
where the consent of the secretary of state is obtained. This obligation is contained 
in Section 123 of the Local Government Act 1972. This requirement is supple- 
mented by the common law implied obligations both to discharge a fiduciary duty 
to the taxpayers at large and the administrative reasonableness tests as considered in 
the Wednesbury case applicable to public bodies. 

There are similar provisions for land held under housing powers (Section 25 of 
the Local Government Act 1988) and for land appropriated for planning purposes 
(Section 23 of the Town and Country Planning Act 1959 and Part IX of the Town 
and Country Planning Act 1990). 

The local authority will also need to consider and comply with a wide range of 
rules and regulations to ensure best value is secured, equal opportunity is provided 
and an audit trail is maintained. 
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A private sector party working with a local authority in establishing an SPV 
should take steps to satisfy itself that: 


e the local authority has an express statutory power to become involved in the project 
in the manner envisaged (the key general power typically relied upon by local 
authorities in this context contained in the Local Government Act 2000 — see above); 

e the express power has been properly exercised (in terms of the local authority con- 
sidering the project at appropriate officer and member level); and 

e the relevant legal agreements have been properly executed in accordance with any 
minuted authorities and/or standing orders. 


In relation to certain contracts (broadly where a local authority enters into a services 
contract with a duration of more than five years), the Local Government (Contracts) 
Act 1997 may be relevant. If so, the local authority would be able to issue a certificate 
under the 1997 Act certifying the contract to be within its powers and third parties 
would be able to rely on this certification. 


Property Law 


The property aspects of any regeneration scheme can be generally divided into two 
parts: first, the site and how to assemble the same and, second, the influence that any 
third party rights over the site will have on the proposed development. These issues are 
made more complex in the case of urban regeneration, as opposed to the development 
of a greenfield site, in that a site in an urban area is more likely to be in the ownership 
of a number of parties and to be subject to a greater number of third party rights. 
This section of the chapter examines two major issues: first, the assembly of a site and 
how a developer may gain control of a site and, second, the impact of third party rights 
on the proposed development and what can be done to remove such encumbrances. 


Site Assembly 


The developer, which may be a SPV as previously mentioned, will first have to 
establish how many and what freehold and leasehold interests need to be acquired 
to assemble a site, and who owns those interests. A search at the Land Registry will 
identify the freehold and leasehold interests which are registered and will also give 
the name and address of the owners of such interests. However, the search will not 
reveal interests which have not yet been registered (for example, because there have 
been no dealings in relation to the land since compulsory registration was intro- 
duced) nor will it give details of leasehold interests for a term of less than seven years 
as these are not registrable. The proposed developer will have to rely on making 
enquiries of any occupiers of the land to try and establish the ownership of the 
freehold and any leasehold interests. 
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There may well be parts of a proposed site for which the developer is unable to 
establish who has the paper title to the land and no one can establish title by way 
of adverse possession (by exclusive possession for 10 years or more in relation to 
registered land and for 12 years or more in relation to unregistered land). A com- 
mon example of this in urban regeneration is provided by access roads at the rear 
of properties which have never been adopted. To protect against a landowner sub- 
sequently claiming the title to the land after the development has commenced and 
bringing an action in trespass for damages and/or an injunction to prevent the 
development proceeding, the developer has the following options: 


e to seek to design the scheme so that the piece of land in question does not form 
an important part of the scheme; 
to obtain effective title indemnity insurance against such a claim; or 
to seek the co-operation of the local authority to use its compulsory purchase powers 
to acquire the land in question. 


Having identified the interests in the site which the developer needs to acquire, 
consideration should be given to how the developer can secure those interests. 
There are a number of different forms of agreement which can, to a greater or lesser 
extent, give the developer control of the site as follows: 


an unconditional contract; 
a conditional contract; 

an option agreement; or 

a pre-emption agreement. 


A developer is unlikely to want to proceed on the basis of an unconditional contract 
to purchase the land, unless the land to be sold comprises the entire site and either 
has outline planning permission for the proposed development or the developer is 
confident that he can obtain the necessary planning permission. 

A conditional contract will allow the developer the comfort of having the ability 
not to purchase the property if certain conditions are not satisfied such as planning 
and pre-lets being secured and the environmental condition of the land being sat- 
isfactory. The greater the number of uncertainties in respect of the development 
proposals, the greater the flexibility a developer requires and is, therefore, more 
likely to seek an option which, in effect, gives the developer total discretion as to 
whether or not to proceed with the acquisition. 

Of course, whether the developer can negotiate a conditional contract or option 
agreement will depend upon the attitude of the seller, and whether the seller 
believes its interest would be bettered by selling the site immediately. The landowner 
is probably more likely to agree to enter into a conditional contract or option agree- 
ment if the period within which any condition has to be satisfied, or option 
exercised, is reasonable and the seller receives some financial recompense for enter- 
ing into the agreement which, if the sale proceeds, will form part of the purchase 
price but if it does not will be retained by the land owner. 
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With a conditional contract or an option agreement the seller may, in return for the 
uncertainty on the sale of his site, either consider a higher price or consider some 
involvement in the development.The simplest form of involvement is by way of a profit 
share. The developer needs to be careful as to how the rights to future profits are secured 
as they may in turn impact upon the developer’s ability to finance the development. 

The final form of agreement referred to is a pre-emption agreement. This merely 
gives the developer a right of first refusal should the seller decide to dispose of his 
interest. This is unlikely to be attractive to a developer, especially in relation to an 
important element of the site. However, the developer may use a pre-emption 
agreement in relation to any area of land which, for example, could be used in the 
future for the expansion of a proposed scheme. 

In respect of all the above agreements, in order to protect the developer’s rights 
under the same they need to be registered on the seller’s title. Failure to register the 
agreements means that the land could be sold to a third party and, whilst the devel- 
oper would have a claim in damages against the landowner, the agreement could 
not be enforced against the third party purchaser. 

If the developer is having difficulties in agreeing a deal with a landowner then, 
especially in the cases of urban regeneration, the developer may seek the assistance of 
a local authority to use, or at least threaten to use, its compulsory purchase powers to 
assist in the negotiations with the uncooperative landowners. If compulsory purchase 
powers are used to assemble a site, this can cause delays in the developer’s programme. 
The developer may also need to recompense the local authority for the costs incurred 
in exercising these powers, which may cause the developer problems with cash flow. 

In any documentation providing for the local authority to assist the developer in 
assembling a site, the relevant provisions to be enforceable must be worded so as not 
to fetter any statutory rights or obligations of the local authority. 


Third Party Rights 


The development of a site has the potential to interfere with third party rights. If 
the proposed development interferes with the rights enjoyed by third parties, this 
can give rise to an injunction to stop the development or may result in a claim in 
damages. It is important that the title to a site is investigated as early as possible. In 
the case of a title which is registered, this can, in part, be carried out without the 
need for any co-operation from the landowner as details of the title are available at 
the various District Land Registries. However, in the case of a title which is unreg- 
istered, the developer will be unable to examine the title deeds and documents 
without the co-operation of the landowner. 


Easements 


Easements are rights benefiting one property over another. Easements may be 
created by statute, expressly, by implication or by presumed grant or prescription 
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(for example, by reason of the fact of previous long use of a right). Therefore, merely 
examining the title documents will not necessarily reveal all third party rights. An 
inspection of the site will also need to be undertaken to see if any such rights are 
apparent and enquiries will have to be made of the seller to establish whether any 
such rights exist. 

A site subject to easements (for example, rights of way or for service media) may 
in effect be sterilised in respect of those parts of the site so affected, and will make 
the development extremely difficult unless the developer is able to plan the devel- 
opment ‘round’ them. If an easement is identified, the developer’s solicitors first 
need to consider if the easement is, in fact, enforceable. If the easement is enforce- 
able, it may be necessary to: 


negotiate a release with the owner of the right; 

obtain effective title indemnity insurance; 

seek the co-operation of the local authority to exercise its compulsory purchase 
powers in respect of the easement; 

e appropriation — that is, if part of the site is affected by a covenant, is, or has been, 
in the ownership of the local authority and has been appropriated for planning 
purposes, then the right may be converted into a claim for compensation rather 
than entitling the person with the benefit to seek an injunction; 

e indemnity insurance will be required to cover the cost of the compensation, but the 
developer has the comfort that an injunction cannot be obtained. 


Restrictive Covenants 


These are restrictions on a title which limit what can be done on a site. It may be 
necessary to consider the rules governing the enforceability of covenants to see 
whether a covenant is enforceable and if so by whom. It is not always clear who has 
the benefit of a restrictive covenant. Unlike the burden of a covenant, the right is not 
usually registered on the title of the land having the benefit of it, and, especially with 
older covenants, the developer may take a view that a covenant will not be enforced. 
The developer should bear in mind that it will be necessary to convince prospective 
tenants, fund providers and purchasers that a covenant is unenforceable. 

Again, if a covenant is enforceable and the developer is unable to design the 
scheme ‘round’ the restriction, there are a number of options open to a developer 
as follows: 


seek to negotiate a release with the party having the benefit of the covenant; 
obtain defective title indemnity insurance; 

apply to the Lands Tribunal for a release or modification of the covenant; 
appropriation as described above; 

seek the co-operation of the local authority in order to use its compulsory purchase 
powers to acquire the benefit of the covenant. 
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Public Rights 


It is not uncommon in urban regeneration projects for there to be a need to either 
close or divert a public highway. There are two procedures for closing or diverting 
a public highway: 


e an application to the Magistrates Court under the Highways Act 1980; this can only 
be done with the co-operation of the local authority and the magistrates may be 
reluctant to grant an order where an application can be made under the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1990 (see below); 

e where there is an existing planning permission in the case of development which 
would require the closure or diversion of a public highway, then an application 
can be made to the Secretary of State for the necessary closure or diversion under 
the Town and Country Planning Act 1990; the problem with this procedure is 
that in the event an objection is received, an inquiry has to be held which can 
delay a scheme. 


It should be remembered that the closure or diversion of a public highway will not 
extinguish any private rights which existed. These will have to be dealt with separately. 


Environmental Law 


A property regeneration project will often give rise to the need to deal with a num- 
ber of issues governed by environmental law. The main issues relate to: 


e waste management; 
e contaminated land. 


Waste Management 


A property development urban regeneration project frequently produces waste in 
the form of old construction material, excess earth, etc. If the area to be redevel- 
oped has previously been in industrial use, the waste may contain a degree of 
contamination. The management of such waste, even the temporary disposal of 
such waste within the site or movement from one part of the site to another, 
requires compliance with a number of environmental laws. Of particular relevance 
are laws relating to: 


the definition of waste; 

waste management licensing requirements; 
the statutory duty of care in relation to waste; 
Landfill Tax. 
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Care should also always be taken to ensure that the development does not result 
in waste being kept, treated or disposed of in a manner likely to cause pollution 
of the environment or harm to human health. Breach of this requirement would 
result in the commission of an offence under the provisions of the Environmental 
Protection Act 1990. 

Depending upon the circumstances, liability for breach of the laws relating to 
waste can attach to a landowner, developer, contractor or other parties involved in 
the project. It is, therefore, usually in the best interest of all parties to ensure that any 
waste is properly dealt with and that responsibilities relating to it are clearly set out 
in any contractual arrangements. 


The Legal Definition of Waste 


It is important to establish whether or not what is being dealt with is legally defined 
as waste. The definition of waste is a complex area of the law. Particular areas of 
difficulty arise where waste is sold or given to someone else to reuse, or is temporarily 
stored on the site for reuse elsewhere later in the development project or is treated on 
site. Failure to correctly recognise that what is being dealt with is waste may result in 
the commission of an offence. Further, subsequently complying with the law may 
jeopardise the project’s completion time and budget due to unexpected licence fees 
and the time taken to obtain the necessary permissions, licences and/or consents to 
deal with the waste. Consideration of this aspect of any proposed development is 
essential at an early stage. 


Waste Management Licensing 


If waste is produced, kept, treated, disposed of, or is subject to some recovery opera- 
tion, then authorisation will be required in the form of a Waste Management 
Licence granted by the waste regulatory authority, which in England and Wales is 
the Environment Agency. Applications can take some time to process, may require a 
significant amount of supporting information, and a fee is payable. 

There are a number of exceptions to this general rule that are a consequence of 
the Waste Management Licensing Regulations 1994. These regulations contain a 
lengthy list of activities involving waste which expressly do not require a waste 
management licence. Of particular relevance in this context may be exemption 
number 19, which exempts the storage, or use on site, of certain construction wastes 
for specified construction works, and exemption number 9, which provides that the 
spreading of certain construction or demolition wastes on land in connection with 
specified reclamation or improvement is exempt. Both of these exemptions may 
need to be considered in detail. Some of these exempted activities still require reg- 
istration with the waste regulatory authority. 
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Duty of Care 


The Environmental Protection Act 1990 imposes on everybody who produces 
or deals with most wastes a legal duty of care. Basically, this involves a duty to 
prevent waste: 


causing pollution of the environment or harm to human health; 

escaping; 

being transferred to another person who is not authorised or without a proper 
written description of the waste. 


Breach of this duty of care is an offence. Discharging the duty of care requires atten- 
tion to such things as storing and packing waste properly, describing clearly what it 
consists of, dealing only with an authorised carrier, providing the carrier with an 
accurate transfer note and taking steps to ensure that the waste is ultimately disposed 
of correctly. Waste arising from a project should, therefore, always be dealt with in 
accordance with this statutory duty of care. 


Landfill Tax 


The disposal of wastes to landfill attracts a payment of Landfill Tax. However, there is 
an exemption (currently under review) relevant to property development regenera- 
tion projects dealing with previously contaminated land — the historic contaminated 
land exemption. If the exemption does not apply, the cost of the development will 
have to take account of the tax. If the exemption does apply, it is important to claim 
the exemption from the Inland Revenue at least 30 days before the disposal of the 
waste takes place. For the exemption to apply there are a number of requirements 
and these should be considered in detail. HM Customs and Excise publish a relevant 
information note (1/97 although a revision of this has been indicated). Briefly, the 
requirements include: 


e there must be reclamation of contaminated land which is, or is to be, carried out 
with the object of facilitating development, conservation, the provision of a public 
park or other amenity, or the use of the land for agriculture or forestry, or, if none 
of these is to be carried out, with the object of reducing or removing the potential 
of pollutants to cause harm; 

e reclamation must involve clearing the land of pollutants that are causing harm or 
have the potential to cause harm; 
the cause of pollution must have ceased; 
the land is not subject to a remediation notice; 
the reclamation constitutes or includes clearing the land of pollutants which would 
(unless cleared) prevent the land being put to the intended use. 
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Contaminated Land 


Inevitably in many urban regeneration property development projects, it may be 
that all or part of the site will be contaminated by a previous use. However, it 
should be borne in mind that dereliction and evidence of previous use are not, in 
themselves, evidence of contamination. Some derelict and previously used sites 
(often known as ‘brownfield’ sites) are not contaminated and many would not fall 
within the statutory definition of contamination relevant to remediation notices. 
Indeed the present government is keen to promote the development of ‘brownfield’ 
sites and has proposed that a tax may be applied on ‘greenfield’ sites in future in 
order to encourage the reuse of ‘brownfield’ sites. The legislative provisions relating 
to contaminated land mean that it is essential that any prospective purchaser or 
developer of land investigates whether or not it is contaminated, as in certain cases, 
as will be appreciated from the information below, liability can pass with the land. 
This may involve the appointment of environmental consultants to carry out an 
environmental investigation and it is important to seek advice as to the appropriate 
terms and conditions of their appointment. If a site is contaminated, then the prin- 
cipal mechanism for dealing with the contamination as part of a redevelopment 
project is the planning process. The assessment of the existence of contamination, 
and the requirement to deal with it, should be dealt with by the local planning 
authority in the consideration of any application for planning permission and the 
imposition of any conditions attached to a permission. This is discussed in further 
detail in the planning section of this chapter. Notwithstanding this, anyone 
involved in land which may be contaminated needs to be aware of the implications 
of the various legislative provisions designed to deal with that contamination. The 
main provisions are: 


statutory nuisance; 

remediation notices; 

works notices; 

civil claims for damages or compensation. 


Statutory Nuisance 


Certain specified circumstances are held to be a statutory nuisance in respect of 
which a local authority can require rectification through the service of an abate- 
ment notice. Failure to comply with an abatement notice is a criminal offence. The 
specified circumstances include such things as: 


premises in a state prejudicial to health or a nuisance; 

any accumulation or deposit which is prejudicial to health or a nuisance; 
noise; 

dust. 
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Such circumstances could potentially arise during a regeneration project, either as a 
direct result of the actual activities during development, or because the activities 
disclose unknown contamination. 

Compliance with an abatement notice can be required of the person responsible 
for the nuisance or, if that person cannot be found, the owner or occupier of the 
premises. The implication for an urban regeneration project is that the owner or 
occupier of the site potentially falls liable under these proceedings to remedy any 
statutory nuisance caused by a previous owner or occupier (for example, land 
contamination) who can no longer be found. Also, if the development works them- 
selves cause a statutory nuisance, liability will arise. The intention is that in respect 
of contaminated land, the relevant statutory nuisance provisions will largely be 
superseded by the proposed regimes relating to Remediation Notices and Works 
Notices referred to below. 


Remediation Notices 


New statutory provisions will require the regulatory authority to identify land 
which is contaminated and needs attention, and then to serve a notice on the person 
liable to clean it up; non-compliance would be a criminal offence. 

Those involved in property developments will need to assess whether or not a 
remediation notice is likely to be served in respect of the site in question. The rel- 
evant regulations are currently in draft form and the following account is of the 
situation that would result if they were adopted in their present form.The provisions 
will be retrospective. 

The statutory definition of contaminated land introduced by the Environment 
Act 1995 is relevant. The result of this appears to be that if there is no harm or 
significant possibility of harm, land is not contaminated within the meaning of the 
relevant statute, despite the presence of harmful matter. Land is contaminated only 
if the harm, or risk of harm, to the non-aquatic environment is significant, or if 
there is any risk of water pollution. The result is that, probably, the provisions will 
only affect the most severely contaminated sites. 

Where the regulatory authority does identify such contaminated land, a remedia- 
tion notice can be served requiring remediation works. Failure to comply is a criminal 
offence. The principal person upon whom the notice must be served is the person 
who caused, or knowingly permitted, the contaminating substance to be in, on or 
under the land in question. However, if that person cannot be found, then the notice 
can be served on the owner or occupier for the time being of the contaminated land. 
The term ‘knowingly permitted’ means care has to be taken in any contractual 
arrangements. It is possible that a funding institution could be held liable as someone 
responsible for causing or knowingly permitting the presence of the contamination 
in certain circumstances. Dealing with the concerns of a funding institution in rela- 
tion to this matter can be an important part of a regeneration project. 
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There are a number of complex rules that provide exclusions to the general 
regulations governing liability. These serve to exclude a particular person who 
would otherwise be liable but only operate when there is more than one person 
in the particular category, that is, the causing or knowingly permitting category, or 
the owner/occupier category. The most relevant issues in a property development 
situation include: 


e land sold with information; 
e payments for remediation works to another party; 
e rack rent leases. 


The importance to a regeneration project is that a proper assessment of whether or 
not the land is contaminated must be made early in the project so that unexpected 
risks or costs are avoided. Attention to the details of the appointment of environ- 
mental consultants will be required. Any remediation works should be to a standard 
which will satisfy the regulatory authorities, and liability for any residual risk should 
be addressed in the contractual arrangements between the parties. 


Works Notices 


If a regeneration project causes, or is likely to cause, pollution of water, as a result 
perhaps of disturbing contamination on the land, then regulations, yet to come into 
force, will enable the Environment Agency to serve a works notice on the person 
who caused or knowingly permitted the pollution. This notice requires the pollu- 
tion to be cleaned up. Failure to respond to a notice is a criminal offence. 

Like remediation notices, works notices mean that knowledge, adequate remedia- 
tion, attention to the details in appointing environmental consultants, and 
arrangements to deal with residual liability, may all be important matters to be dealt 
with in a regeneration project. 


Civil Claims for Damages or Compensation 


If land is contaminated and the contamination escapes and causes harm to a third 
party this may give rise to claims from the third party for damages and/or compensa- 
tion. It is possible for those who have been involved with ownership or development 
of the land to be implicated in such claims. It is therefore important for this reason 
also to identify at an early stage whether or not contamination is an issue. 


Planning 


Generally speaking, planning law requires planning permission to be granted before 
most forms of development can take place. Regeneration will involve a significant 
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amount of development, which will usually require planning permission and may 
also require other permissions, for example, listed building consent. It is important at 
the outset to identify the parts of a proposed regeneration project which require 
planning or other permissions, and then to obtain all the permissions in an acceptable 
form. This may involve the completion of planning agreements or pursuing appeals, 
which may involve a public inquiry. This section, therefore, looks at the following: 


e = planning permission; 
e some other permissions; 
e special planning areas. 


Planning Permission 


Inevitably, any urban regeneration project that involves property development will 
require planning permission as it will usually involve building, engineering, mining or 
other operations and/or the making of a material change in the use of any buildings or 
land. Some forms of development are, in effect, granted planning permission automati- 
cally under the provisions of The Town and Country Planning (General Permitted 
Development) Order 2015. These are known as permitted developments. Historically, 
such permitted developments were generally minor in nature. However in recent years 
these have been extended to allow more significant developments — sometimes for a 
limited period only — for example the change of use of up to 500 square metres of stor- 
age and distribution space to residential is, subject to conditions, permitted development 
until 30 May 2018.The relevant provisions should therefore always be checked. It should 
also be noted that these permitted development rights do not usually apply in protected 
areas such as conservation areas and national parks and can be withdrawn in an area 
specified by the Local Planning Authority by what is known as an Article 4 Direction. 

If there is an existing use or development which is not authorised by a grant of 
planning permission, provided it has existed for the appropriate time (4 or 10 years 
depending on the type of development) it can be said to have become lawful and a 
certificate of lawfulness of existing use or development can be obtained from the 
local planning authority. A similar certificate can be obtained in relation to a pro- 
posed use or development if there is doubt as to whether a proposed use complies 
with what is the legitimate planning use of the site. Applications for either certificate 
may require detailed evidence as to the past history of the site, and such evidence 
should usually be compiled in collaboration with a specialist planning lawyer. 
Overall, the main planning concerns at the beginning of a project will be to identify 
all of the aspects of the development which require planning permission and to 
decide whether planning permission is likely to be granted. 

Planning law requires the local planning authority to take into account material 
considerations in determining planning permissions. Material considerations 
include, among other things, the development plan and the National Planning 
Policy Framework (NPPF). It is particularly important to consider whether a pro- 
posed development is consistent with the provisions of the development plan. 
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Development Plans 


Local planning authorities are required to prepare development plans for their areas. 
These are often known as local plans and will generally show broad strategies and 
specific allocations for matters such as housing, economic development, green belt, 
protected areas, infrastructure and regeneration areas. Local communities can 
also prepare neighbourhood plans which should generally conform to the relevant 
local plan and once adopted become part of the development plan. 

In determining whether or not planning permission is likely to be granted, the 
development plan provisions are particularly important because Section 38(6) of the 
Planning Act and Compulsory Purchase Act 2004 requires that the determination 
of planning applications must be made in accordance with the development plan 
unless material considerations indicate otherwise. Landowners and developers have 
an opportunity to influence the provisions contained within development plans 
through the plan preparation procedure. This procedure requires local planning 
authorities to undertake a consultation exercise during the preparation of plans and 
also enables objections to be made to a proposed plan which, if not met by amend- 
ments to the proposed plan, can be aired at a public inquiry before an inspector 
appointed by the Secretary of State. The inspector will then recommend to the local 
planning authority whether or not any objections should be met through amend- 
ments to the plan before it is adopted. Influencing development plans in this way 
requires a degree of long-term planning on the part of any landowner or developer, 
since the plans frequently take many years from conception to adoption. 

For the Secretary of State to approve a plan, the Local Planning Authority will 
have to demonstrate that in preparing it, it co-operated with neighbouring and 
other authorities in relation to strategic matters. The importance of any provision 
in an emerging development plan in relation to the determination of any applica- 
tions for planning permission, increases the nearer the plan is to adoption. 


National Planning Policy 


Central government’s policies on planning are contained in the National Planning 
Policy Framework (NPPF) and local planning authorities should have regard to this 
in determining any application for planning permission. 

There is also an online Planning Practice Guidance Note which explains further 
some of the principles set out in the NPPF and planning generally. 


Planning Applications 


An outline planning application will usually be the most appropriate first step in the 
case of a complex scheme involving a change of use as it will establish the principles 
of that form of development without incurring the cost of working out the final 
details of the scheme, some or all of which can remain outstanding as reserved matters. 
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An outline permission cannot be implemented until full permission for the reserved 
matters has been granted. 

Usually, the local planning authority has eight weeks within which to determine an 
application for planning permission or thirteen weeks for a major development and 
sixteen weeks if an Environmental Assessment is required. However, it will take longer 
if complex issues are involved and often the time limit is regarded only as a target. If 
the local planning authority refuses to grant planning permission, grants it with unac- 
ceptable conditions or fails to determine it within the time limit, an appeal can be 
lodged. The determination of the appeal may involve a public inquiry. Decisions 
resulting from an appeal can take many months to obtain. It is, therefore, important at 
the outset to obtain a realistic planning appraisal of the proposed project. 

Some types of development have to be referred to the Secretary of State before 
they can be granted permission by the local planning authority. An example would 
be some developments which are proposed to be in the Green Belt. The Secretary 
of State can call the application in for his determination and as this may involve a 
public inquiry, this can significantly delay the determination of the planning appli- 
cation. It is therefore important to identify at an early stage any application which 
will have to be referred to the Secretary of State. 

A planning application need not be in the name of a landowner, but if it is not, then 
a certificate must be served on the landowner. Only an applicant can lodge an appeal 
against a planning permission. If a Section 106 Agreement or obligation is required 
(see below) it will be necessary for the landowner to enter into such an agreement. It 
is, therefore, important that if the application is made in the name of the developer, 
arrangements for co-operation between the landowner and any developer in progress- 
ing the planning application are addressed in the contractual arrangements. 

Section 106 obligations are frequently entered into to facilitate a grant of planning 
permission. These are agreements or unilateral undertakings by the developer to 
carry out what is known as planning gain which may, for example, include a restric- 
tion on the use or development of the land, the carrying out of specified operations 
or the payment of a sum of money. Such an obligation is binding on subsequent land 
owners. A typical example of an obligation in such an agreement is an obligation to 
provide a proportion of affordable housing on a residential development. Since April 
2015 there is a limit on the ability of Local Planning Authorities to pool more than 
five Section 106 contributions towards a single item or infrastructure plot. 

The Community Infrastructure Levy is a planning charge, introduced by the 
Planning Act 2008, as a tool for local authorities to help deliver infrastructure to 
support the development of their area. It came into force on 6 April 2010 and is 
payable where local authorities have adopted a CIL charging schedule in accordance 
with the rates set out in the schedule. The Local Authority should apply any levy 
collected to projects listed in its ‘123 List’ which can include a wide range of pro- 
jects including new or improved roads, schools, flood defences and green spaces. 

Some planning permissions for major developments will require an environmen- 
tal impact assessment to be carried out prior to the granting of planning permission 
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as set out in the Town and Country Planning (Environmental Impact Assessment) 
Regulations 2011 as amended. Some very significant developments will always 
require environmental assessment. These are known as Schedule 1 Projects and 
include such things as motorways, major airports, chemical installations, heavy 
industry and thermal power stations. Other developments, known as Schedule 2 
Projects, require environmental assessment when they are likely to give rise to 
significant environmental effects and the Annex ‘Indicative Screening Thresholds’ to 
the Planning Practice Guidance sets out some indicative criteria and thresholds for 
identification of such projects requiring environmental assessment. For example, an 
industrial estate development may require environmental assessment if the area is in 
excess of 20 hectares. The preparation and submission of an environmental impact 
assessment will usually involve consideration of a wide variety of impacts which the 
proposed development might have on the environment, consultation with a number 
of statutory bodies and other organisations, compliance with publicity requirements 
and, ultimately, producing a written document reporting environmental impact in 
the form of an environmental statement. Inevitably, the production of the environ- 
mental statement is time-consuming and if environmental assessment is required, 
then the time allowed for compliance should be considered in preparing a timetable 
for the proposed project. 


Other Permissions 


A number of other permissions may be required in connection with the develop- 
ment of an urban regeneration scheme or project. 


Listed Buildings Consent 


If the development involves works which will affect the character of a listed build- 
ing, then in addition to a grant of planning permission, it will be necessary to obtain 
listed building consent. Details of whether or not a building is listed can be obtained 
from the local authority through a search. It is important to make an early assess- 
ment of whether listed building consent will be required, because the procedure for 
obtaining listed building consent is very similar to the procedure for obtaining plan- 
ning permission and the two often run hand in hand, and are subject to similar time 
frames and rights of appeal. 


Tree Preservation Order Consent 


Trees may be protected by a Tree Preservation Order. Such an order will be revealed 
by a local authority search. If it is intended to cut down or otherwise damage trees 
protected by a Tree Preservation Order the consent of the local planning authority 
must be obtained. 
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Demolition of a Building in a Conservation Area 


A local authority search will reveal whether or not a site lies within a conservation 
area. If it does, then planning permission may be required for demolition of a build- 
ing within the Conservation Area. In any event, any application for planning 
permission will be considered more stringently in terms of the proposed design of 
the scheme or project if the site lies within a conservation area. Trees in a conserva- 
tion area are also subject to special protection. 


Designated Areas of Archaeological Importance 


If any part of a site is designated as an area of archaeological importance, compulsory 
archaeological research facilities will have to be provided to archaeologists prior to 
redevelopment of the site. This can have implications in terms of the time within 
which a regeneration scheme can be completed, because there must be a mandatory 
delay of four months and a period of two weeks for archaeological research before 
any operations are carried out which disturb the ground or where flooding or tip- 
ping operations are proposed. Even where a site is not so designated, a local planning 
authority is entitled to attach conditions to any grant of planning permission 
requiring archaeological investigations to be carried out if there is any evidence that 
the redevelopment may affect archaeological remains. 


Local Development Orders 


An enterprise zone is an area designated by the Secretary of State with the object of 
stimulating industrial and commercial activity by giving substantial financial advan- 
tages to developers within the zone. Planning controls in an enterprise zone are 
simplified, for example by a Local Development Order that grants planning permis- 
sion for specified development within a specified zone. Local Development Orders 
can also be used by Local Planning Authorities in areas outside of Enterprise Zones. 


Compulsory Purchase Orders 


If part of a development site is owned by someone who is not the developer it may 
be possible for compulsory purchase powers to be used. Local Planning Authorities 
have compulsory purchase powers and may be able to use them to acquire sites for 
regeneration. If such powers are used then the procedure usually involves making a 
Compulsory Purchase Order to acquire the necessary land which will require con- 
firmation before it can be used. If there are any objections to confirmation of a 
Compulsory Purchase Order then a Public Inquiry will usually be held to hear these 
before deciding whether or not to confirm the order. Anyone whose land is com- 
pulsorily acquired is usually entitled to compensation. If compulsory purchase is 
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required to enable development to take place then it is important that the developer 
works closely with the Local Planning Authority (a developer does not have any 
compulsory purchase powers) and accounts for any additional time and expense that 
will result. For the process to be successful specialists and legal advice will also usu- 
ally be required. It is usually prudent to run any application for planning permission 
and a Compulsory Purchase Order in parallel. 


Highway Closure and Diversion Orders 


In order to implement a planning permission for development it may be necessary 
to close or divert a public highway. If so, there are procedures set out in the Town 
and Country Planning Act 1990 and Highways Act 1980 that can be used in appro- 
priate cases to close or divert a public right of way. Again the additional time and 
expense need to be accounted for in the development programme and specialist 
legal advice will usually be required. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has provided on overview of some of the major areas of law that are 
relevant to the preparation and implementation of an urban regeneration scheme or 
project. As can be gathered from the text, there are many individual circumstances 
and situations in which special conditions or aspects of the law apply. However, in 
general, the key message of this chapter is that it is essential to obtain good legal 
advice at the outset of an urban regeneration scheme. By adopting this approach, 
many potential difficulties and obstacles can be identified in advance, and the appro- 
priate permissions or agreements can be obtained or achieved in good time, thereby 
avoiding any unnecessary delays or excessive costs. Anticipation and early action can 
prevent difficulties from becoming problems. 


KEY ISSUES AND ACTION 


e Consider structure at the outset — is a ‘special purpose company’ 
appropriate? 

e Involve relevant agencies (e.g. new Regional Development 
Agencies). 


e Consider regeneration schemes with local authorities and 
central government encouragement for PFI schemes and public/ 
private partnerships. 
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e Note continued relaxations to capital finance regimes relating 
to disposal of assets by local authorities. 


e Identify the interests that need to be acquired to assemble 
the site. 


e Identify the rights and covenants on the site which may impact 
on the proposed development. 


e Work outa strategy for securing the necessary interests in the 
site without committing the developer to purchase the site 
before he is ready to proceed with the development. 


e Carry out an environmental investigation of the site and take 
account of the results in determining the strategy for purchase, 
development and sale on. 


e Identify what planning and other permissions are required for 
the development, the likelihood of obtaining them and the 
relevant procedure for application. 


e Identify any possibilities for delay in the planning process, e.g. 
referrals to the Secretary of State, and ensure they are taken 
account of in the development strategy. 


e Ensure compliance with waste management laws during the 
development phase. 


There are many aspects of the law that have not been discussed in this chapter; the 
material that has been presented is considered to be relevant to most urban regen- 
eration activities; in particular it is essential to agree and implement appropriate 
structures that will enable the regeneration scheme to proceed in an effective and 
efficient manner. 
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I0 Monitoring and 
Evaluation 


Rod Spires and Barry Moore 


Introduction 


Measuring, monitoring and evaluating urban regeneration is an important task for 
policy-makers. Indeed, the availability of financial and other forms of support for 
projects and programmes is normally tied to the provision of an acceptable frame- 
work for monitoring and evaluation. In addition, given the wide range of partners 
and organisations involved in urban regeneration, it is important to be able to dem- 
onstrate the benefits of initiatives and to be able to point to the origins and 
consequences of any difficulties that have been encountered during the delivery 
process. In broad terms, monitoring and evaluation attempt to identify what actions 
have taken place and what the outcomes and impacts of such actions have been. 
This chapter presents a number of issues: 


the general principles of monitoring and evaluation; 

the importance of designing strategies in order to allow for the incorporation of 
monitoring and evaluation; 

the measurement and monitoring of progress; and 

the evaluation of urban regeneration strategies, programmes and projects. 


At the outset is it important to recognise that the task of monitoring and evaluation 
is closely linked with policy development both at a strategic level and when specific 
projects are being designed and implemented. As such it forms part of the policy 
process and informs policy choices and the establishment of aims and objectives. 
These choices can be influenced by political aims which in turn set the context for 
monitoring and evaluation activities. Hence the approach to evaluation, the choice 
of what is measured, and the judgement as to what has been achieved cannot be 
divorced from the wider political or cultural context. 

A related issue is the desirability for the evaluation task to be seen as reasonably 
objective in that it does not rely solely on the views, and judgements, of those 
directly involved in policy formulation and implementation on the regeneration 
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projects. In this sense impartial evidence, which can be verified, is a key part of the 
evaluation process. 

The nature of evaluation is also influenced, among other things, by resource avail- 
ability in terms of the funding that is available, the skills, personnel (in-house or 
external) and capacity to collect, organise and analyse information, including data 
that is measured. Resource availability will determine the breadth and depth of the 
evaluation task. 

The timing of monitoring and evaluation is also a critical issue. At the early stages 
of policy implementation the emphasis is more likely to be on monitoring actions. 
As initiatives mature the focus will be on interim and initial outputs, intermediate 
and subsequent outcomes and impacts, and outcomes and added value either as part 
or final evaluations. At this stage issues of effectiveness and efficiency become more 
important. 


Principles of Monitoring and Evaluation 


Measurement, monitoring and evaluation can be considered as an integral part of 
the cycle of urban regeneration. The cycle starts with the identification of the issues 
and challenges to be addressed; it continues through the various processes of plan- 
ning and the design of an evaluation strategy and the research techniques; it then 
progresses to the point of implementation; and, eventually, to completion. At all of 
these stages in the cycle it is important to be able to: 


e draw upon the experiences of previous projects and programmes in order to help 
to identify and avoid problems and the potential waste of resources; 

e to identify targets and to incorporate them within an agreed schedule of action and 
implementation; 
to measure and monitor specific aspects of implementation; 
to evaluate the overall performance of a project or programme, that is, effectiveness 
and efficiency. 


It is helpful to address the question of how best to establish methods of measurement, 
monitoring and evaluation at the start of the urban regeneration cycle, and to incor- 
porate the necessary measures (including for example targets and key performance 
indicators or KPIs) and measurement procedures within the plan or strategy. Many of 
these procedures and practices associated with monitoring and evaluation are familiar 
to urban regeneration practitioners. Individuals and organisations in both the public 
and private sectors are expected to monitor and evaluate actions as part of their routine 
activities, whilst other partners in the public and private sectors and community and 
voluntary groups are keen to ensure that the best use is made of their limited resources. 

Initially it is important to attempt to clarify two aspects of measurement, 
monitoring and evaluation: 
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e the purposes of the exercise; 
e the evaluation guidance used, especially by central government policy-makers their 
partners and the European Union. 


The Purposes of Monitoring and Evaluation 


The purposes of measurement, monitoring and evaluation have already been intro- 
duced in the preceding paragraphs. Evaluation is a key tool in gauging the extent 
to which policies and initiatives are effective and efficient in terms of meeting aims. 
Evaluation provides a basis for judging whether there is still a rationale for policy 
intervention (or policy needs to be adjusted) and whether implementation is 
resulting in the designed outputs and outcomes in the required time-scale. The 
specific aims are: to check the progress of a project or programme, the expenditure 
and activities against specified output and outcome targets in a systematic and 
transparent manner; to inform the review or revision of the original targets and 
actions; and to arrive at a overall judgement of the outputs, outcomes and impacts 
of the scheme and the added value (or additionality) it brings. Each of these pur- 
poses is outlined and explained in the following sections. A more extensive 
discussion of monitoring and evaluation is provided in the later sections. 


Progress 


Any urban regeneration project or programme is designed with the intention of 
achieving a number of specific requirements and targets. These requirements and 
targets, normally used in order to help design a project or programme, are usually 
incorporated in the development and business plans, and are also presented as part 
of the case which is put forward for funding. A typical set of targets will cover a 
variety of initiatives and will identify the expected outputs and units of measure- 
ment (or indicators) that are appropriate to the activity in question. Having specified 
and agreed the targets it is then necessary to put into place procedures to check and 
report progress sometimes against a baseline position; these procedures depending 
on the scope and nature of the regeneration projects may include collecting man- 
agement information, land-use and building surveys, other direct surveys (of, for 
example, firms or occupants) and the requirement that the recipients of funding 
should report their progress and achievements. Indirect monitoring of other 
sources of information such as employment creation and the local level of unem- 
ployment in regeneration areas may also be undertaken. By setting targets and then 
measuring and monitoring progress, it is possible at an appropriate time to assess 
the extent to which the initial objectives have been achieved. An example is pro- 
vided in Table 10.1 showing the targets for the Northampton Waterside Enterprise 
Zone from the research by PACEC for the funding bid. It shows the sites, site area, 
floor-space gross and net additional jobs by 2015 and 2021. 
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Table 10.1 Northampton Waterside EZ. Regeneration targets: Sites/uses 


Sites by use Area (sq m) Floor-space (sq m) 
Hotel/mixed | 36,367 9,600 
Office/mixed 4 259,989 51,600 
Office 5 174,300 128,500 
Industrial 9 720,121 211,500 
Office hotel l 5,228 4,000 
Office student | 5,365 15,200 
Total 21 1,201,370 420,400 


Gross Jobs: 12,420 (2015); 21,760 (2021) 
Net Additional Jobs: 9,970 (2015); 17,460 (2021) 


Source: PACEC/CBRE. Report for SEMLEP, NWDG, NBC. Northampton Waterside Enterprise Zone Bid to 
DCLG, 2012 


Revisions to Aims 


An additional purpose of measuring and monitoring progress is to assist in the 
review and revision of a plan or strategy for regeneration and the identification of 
any new challenges which may emerge. If an unexpected change occurred, then it 
may be necessary to revise the expected targets and, in such circumstances, it may 
also be necessary to introduce additional measures in order to attract additional 
companies to locate in the area, to encourage existing companies to expand their 
activities, or revise the strategy. Such a review and revision is normal and should not 
be interpreted as indicating the failure of either the original strategy or the process 
of implementation. However, it may be the case that the original target was unreal- 
istic or that unexpected problems have emerged which could have been anticipated 
at the outset. Hence the evaluation process can be used as an input to policy adjust- 
ment or to keep policy on track. 


Conclusions and Lessons Learnt 


At the end of an urban regeneration project or programme it is essential to evaluate 
the overall level of performance and the causes and consequences of any significant 
shortfalls or overshoots compared with the targets and goals specified at the outset 
and subsequently revised. Identifying the causes and consequences of any variations 
is important because the examination of unintended successes or failures may help 
to reveal or demonstrate: 


e how challenges and issues may be identified; 
e the selection of projects to address issues; 
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e methods of delivery and implementation to be avoided or encouraged in future; 
e the ever-present influence of external events; 
e the likelihood that the unexpected will occur. 


Evaluation Terminology 


The terminology that is employed in discussions of measurement, monitoring and 
evaluation can be open to interpretation. In most cases the ideas and procedures that 
are associated with monitoring and evaluation are relatively straightforward and can 
be explained and applied without generating undue uncertainty. However, the 
excessive use of jargon and terminology can detract from these aims and can reduce 
the value of the outputs of evaluation for practitioners and policy-makers. 

Notwithstanding the observations made in the preceding paragraphs, it is essential 
to agree the basic terminology and definitions that are in general use when evalu- 
ations are being planned. Although specific terms are frequently employed by 
individual initiatives or organisations, the most commonly used terms include those 
listed in the Glossary at the end of this chapter. These definitions have been drawn 
from a number of UK Government and European Union documents including The 
Magenta Book: Guidance for Evaluation (HM Treasury, 2011a), The Green Book: 
Appraisal and Evaluation in Central Government (HM Treasury, 2011b), Practical 
Guidance on Implementing the RDA Impact Evaluation Framework (Department for 
Business, Innovation and Skills, 2009), Review of Evaluation Methods used in 
Government, (National Audit Office/PACEC, 2012), and the European Commission. 
Guidance Document on Monitoring and Evaluation: Programming Period 2014-2020 
(European Commission, 2014).A knowledge of terms will be helpful in reading the 
remainder of this chapter. 


Developing a Regeneration Strategy 


Measurement, monitoring and evaluation commence early in the process of urban 
regeneration. The very act of defining the problem to be addressed to regenerate 
areas requires existing, or baseline, conditions in an area to be measured and to be 
compared with and benchmarked against the local, regional or national conditions. 
Initially, attention is devoted to defining the criteria used to determine the eligibil- 
ity of an area or activity to receive support and what that support should be (i.e., 
projects and programmes), and an equal or greater amount of time and money is 
spent by agencies in seeking to demonstrate that their project or programme meets 
the eligibility criteria for funding. 

This section of the chapter sets out some of the key stages in developing an urban 
regeneration strategy. Although the topic of strategy has been discussed in Chapter 3, 
the purpose of including this discussion here is to demonstrate that the process of 
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strategy formulation cannot be separated from the measurement, monitoring and 
evaluation of programmes and projects. The strategy development process breaks 
down into several well-defined stages: 


identifying the scale, nature and causes of urban problems; 
reviewing current policies and programmes; 

selecting projects and programmes to address issues; 
setting strategy objectives; 

appraising strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats. 


Each of these stages is now considered below in turn, although in practice they may 
overlap. 


Identifying the Scale, Nature and Causes of Urban Problems 


The current framework of analysis within which urban regeneration strategy 
development occurs, and in particular the diagnosis of the problems to be addressed 
and their causes, places great emphasis on the proper functioning of competitive 
markets as the means by which resources such as unemployed labour or vacant and 
derelict land can be efficiently utilised. 

A key argument for promoting economic regeneration is that markets are not 
working properly and allocating resources effectively and efficiently. This may be 
because of institutional constraints that prevent markets from working freely (or 
adjusting quickly), or an external effect that is not properly reflected in market 
prices. There may be information constraints along with planning restrictions. 
Correcting market failures improves the supply side and increases the productive 
potential of the economy as a whole, either in the short term (by promoting 
flexibility and more rapid adjustment of the economy to external shocks) or in the 
longer term (by increasing productive capacity). 

There can also be institutional failures which point to ‘systems failures’ in that 
there are problems with a lack of co-ordination between organisations such as cen- 
tral and local government, businesses and other organisations. Regeneration can be 
multifaceted with a range of actors and partners. 

Within this traditional model the economic case for government and other inter- 
vention is based primarily on evidence that markets are failing to work properly and 
the role of policy is to correct such market failure or compensate for it. The causes 
of market failure may be a consequence of both public and private sector decision- 
making and this should be recognised in approaching this first stage in developing 
a strategy. Although the above discussion focuses on the urban regeneration problem 
from an economic efficiency perspective, it is of course the case that many of the 
problems associated with areas and cities are social problems in which the issues are 
essentially distributional and political. An example of market failure — the case of the 
urban land market — is illustrated in Box 10.1. 
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BOX 10.1 AN EXAMPLE OF MARKET FAILURE: 
THE URBAN LAND MARKET 


Failure in the market for land occurs when developers’ profits are eliminated 
as a result of excessive asking prices for sites, leading to an undersupply of 
land at prices that can be supported by an assessment of residual value. The 
source of the problem lies in information costs and the landowner’s percep- 
tion of risk. Thus developers have to be prepared to invest time and money 
in researching the current value of a site and projects may involve work on 
them even though they do not go ahead. By contrast the landowner is 
unlikely to devote similar resources in establishing the current value of the 
site, when the market can be tested with potential buyers, and neither will an 
agent acting on behalf of the landowner. The costs to the landowner of mak- 
ing the wrong decision either to hold or to sell are asymmetric. A wrong 
decision to hold loses the value of that offer and the landowner will continue 
to bear the holding costs. However, these costs are likely to be very small by 
comparison with the costs of not holding on to land which subsequently 
increases in value because of, say, a change in planning permission for 
alternative uses. Thus the average expected value of sites to a landowner is 
likely to exceed the average current offer and the supply of land is restricted. 
The raison d’étre for public policy intervention is that it provides a mechanism 
for the sharing of risk and information with the landowner, thereby facilitating 
the decision as to which land to hold and which to sell and improving the 
efficiency of the land market. 

In 2012 the Government set up a programme of 24 Enterprise Zones 
aimed at regeneration in specific locations reflecting the circumstances faced 
and the opportunities for development. Examples of locations include 
Alconbury Enterprise Campus (Cambridgeshire); Northampton Waterside; 
Mersey Waters (Manchester) and Royal Docks (London). Each identified the 
sources of problems and market/systems failures. Figure 10.1 below shows 

the sources of market failure and how 
problems manifest themselves. 


The urban problem is also complex and generally is the outcome of a set of inter- 
related problems which combine to reduce the competitiveness of firms in an area, 
the competitiveness of individuals in the labour market and the competitiveness of 
the area in attracting inward investment of physical, financial and human capital. 
An inner city area, for example, may be suffering from market failure in several 
markets — the labour market, the financial and capital markets, the property market 
and in the upgrading and provision of infrastructure — with market failure in one 
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Sources of problem/market failure 
experienced 


Problem and manifestation 


No private sector bearer of negative 
effects 


Derelict/contaminated land 


Externalities } 


Benefits to others of carrying out work 
not captured by the private sector 


Poor quality environment 


Inadequate access 


Information Asymmetries 


Information deficiencies/risk aversion 
due to costs of researching feasibility 
of development and high uncertainty 
in areas requiring regeneration 


No developer interest for a large site 


Tenure/ownership constraints 


Bounded rationality 


Outmoded rules of thumb used by 
owners and employers 


Inadequate supply of premises 


Institutional rigidities 


Planning restricting supply 


Need to improve cost effectiveness 


Scale economies 


Scale economics/increasing returns to 
scale 


High local unemployment, 
particularly long term unemployed 
(LTU) 


Figure 10.1 Market failures and systems in the context of Enterprise Zones 


Sources: PACEC (1995), PACEC/CBRE (2012) 
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area interacting with and potentially reinforcing market failure in another area. 
Thus market failure in the commercial property market may give rise to a dearth of 
suitable accommodation for existing firms to grow, inward investment or new 
firms. This in turn may reduce the prospects of the local unemployed finding 
employment, thereby exacerbating market failure in the local labour market as the 
duration of unemployment increases and the skills of the unemployed labour force 
wither. In these circumstances, the strategy must recognise the need for an inter- 
related and co-ordinated programme of initiatives, addressing a range of problems 
and with policy priorities being determined by the perceived relative importance 
of different problems. 

Not only is the problem to be targeted complex, it is also an evolving problem, 
and a difficult issue to be faced in designing a strategy is that of identifying the scale 
and nature of the problem and its likely future trajectory. For example, although the 
current rate of inner city registered unemployment may at first sight appear to pro- 
vide a useful indicator of the extent of market failure in the local labour market, it 
provides only limited guidance for the policy-maker, because: 


e it provides no information on the nature of inner city unemployment such as the 
average duration of unemployment, the age and skill structure of the unemployed 
and its geographical density; 
it will not include those who are seeking work but not registered; 
it provides no indication of whether the problem is likely to worsen significantly 
in the future; 

e it may not provide information on the extent of under employment, or skills gaps 
and recruitment difficulties and the mismatch between the demand for, and supply 
of, labour. 


An important aspect of problem definition is that of specifying target groups and 
target geographical areas. For policy to maximise cost effectiveness it is essential 
that the outputs of policy reach those groups for which it is designed. For example, 
a policy targeted on creating jobs for inner city unemployed residents either 
directly, or indirectly, may fall short of achieving its objectives if commuters from 
outside the inner city area successfully compete for any jobs created in the inner 
city and if any jobs thus made available elsewhere are inaccessible to inner city resi- 
dents. Another example is that of subsidies paid to firms, which may partly end up 
in profits with perhaps only limited benefits to the local urban economy and its 
residents. These examples illustrate the dangers of policy missing the target if there 
is no evaluation or impact model guiding those responsible for developing policy. 

Considerations of cost effectiveness also raise questions concerning the respon- 
siveness of different groups to policy intervention.A training programme to improve 
the competitiveness of different groups in the local labour market may be much 
more effective for those only recently made unemployed by comparison with the 
impact on the long-term unemployed. 
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Although a policy programme may be well targeted, participation by potential 
beneficiaries may not be mandatory and how a programme is presented, organised 
and delivered will affect the take-up of the policy. In this respect the outputs of the 
policy may depend critically on the policy delivery system. 


Review of Current Policies, Programmes and Partnerships 


An essential stage in the development of an urban regeneration strategy is a 
review of current programmes and projects and their relationship to the issues to 
be addressed, including the identification of the main organisations/partners 
involved and the mechanisms and institutions established to deliver the policy 
and specific initiatives and secure the strategic objectives currently in place. 
Different partners often have a range of functions they are responsible for in a 
regeneration area, for example, property, transport, skills training and business 
support, enterprise and innovation. It is also important to establish what is not 
being done and where there might be a need to refocus the strategy. This may 
involve re-focusing existing initiatives and developing new ones in the light of 
changed circumstances. An important part of the review will also be concerned 
with auditing the levels and sources of funding and its allocation across pro- 
grammes and projects. There is often the requirement to fit the initiatives with 
the funding streams (and the remit of these funds) which can involve ‘bending’ 
the initiatives and the funds to get a good fit with the issues and help ensure 
initiatives and funding are ‘joined up’. 


Setting Strategy Objectives 


The objectives chosen for the strategy should relate explicitly to the problems 
identified and to their underlying causes and, most importantly, to the agreed pri- 
orities of the strategy. They should also be realistic and achievable, and recognise the 
constraints within which the strategy is formulated. This suggests that there is no 
simple definition of the objectives of policy intervention aimed at regenerating 
urban areas, but rather a hierarchy of objectives at the top of which is an agreed 
overall aim of policy followed by the strategic objectives of a particular programme 
or project e.g., property and physical infrastructure. Having defined the specific objec- 
tives of a programme or project it is possible to identify specific operational 
objectives and objectives associated with individual targets and milestones. 

The Enterprise Zone programme is central to the government’s long term eco- 
nomic plan of supporting business growth as a key strategic objective. The 
supporting objectives which have been set are to:- 


e improve the performance of cities and areas through regenerating key locations; 
e stimulate business growth and competitiveness; 
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e establish EZs as a driving force in local economies to unlock key development sites, 
consolidate infrastructure, attract business and create jobs; 
allow the business rates growth generated to stay in local areas for reinvestment; 
unblock barriers to delivery such as transport infrastructure, addressing environ- 
mental issues and advising on marketing the EZs. 


The Enterprise Zones are focused on some 24 areas in England with additional 
zones elsewhere in the UK. Businesses basing themselves in the zones can access a 
number of benefits including up to 100% business rates discount, simplified Local 
Authority planning that can grant automatic planning permission for certain devel- 
opment (such as new industrial buildings), government support for superfast 
broadband, and 100% enhanced capital allowances for making large investments in 
plant and machinery (in some zones). Each of the 24 Zones sets its own aims reflect- 
ing the Governments’ objectives and specific local challenges. 


Appraising Strengths, Weaknesses, Opportunities and Threats 


Figure 10.2 provides a framework within which the SWOT analysis may be carried out. 
Five main external drivers of change are identified — economic (the position in the 
economic cycle from recession to recovery and growth), demographic (the changing 
population and structure including the labour market and skills), social (the degree of 
unemployment and social cohesion), technological (the technological base and degree 
of innovation) and public policy (the government stance on public expenditure and 
funding availability). These drivers of change give rise to threats and opportunities which 
affect the competitive position of the city and/or an area which is the focus for a regen- 
eration initiative, including its economic performance, labour market performance, 
cohesiveness and sustainability. For example, public policy changes emanating from the 
European Union or the UK government will influence the competitive position of dif- 
ferent firms and sectors operating in a city and its sub region and regeneration areas, the 
effectiveness of the labour market and the sustainability of urban development. 

The effectiveness, speed and capacity for adaptation to the changing external 
environment, including competition from other cities and regions, reflect the city’s 
strengths and weaknesses and these are captured in the bottom half of Figure 10.2. 
They range from the inherited structure of industry, the institutional and policy 
structure, the physical environment (including the condition of sites), the availability 
and supply of land, labour and capital (including funding), the business and social 
infrastructure and the degree of social cohesion and exclusion. These inherent 
strengths and weaknesses condition the extent to which threats are effectively 
resisted or overcome and opportunities exploited. Policy acts to mediate and 
influence this interaction in a number of ways; by correcting market failure; sup- 
porting the development and enhancement of the infrastructure; ensuring that 
outcomes are sustainable and environmentally acceptable; and by securing an 
acceptable social (and spatial) distribution of benefits and opportunities. The right-hand 
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side of Figure 10.2 shows the broad outcomes of these interactions for the develop- 
ment of the city and its regeneration areas which, although shown separately, 
interact in a variety of ways. 


Economic 


Demographic 


THREATS < Technological >| OPPORTUNITIES 


Social 


Public Policy 


Industrial Structure 


Institutional 
Context/Planning 
System 


STRENGTHS |< Environment >| WEAKNESSES 


Inputs 
(Land, Labour, 
Capital) 


Social Cohesion 
and Exclusion 


Infrastructure 


Figure 10.2 A framework for undertaking a SWOT analysis 
Source: PACEC, 1995 
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Measuring and Monitoring Progress 


This section of the chapter is concerned with the measurement and monitoring of 
urban regeneration policies, programmes and projects. Three different roles are gen- 
erally associated with the monitoring of programmes and projects: 


e monitoring of the activities and implementation of a programme or project includ- 
ing issues of eligibility, compliance, programme or project coverage, the partners 
involved, the expenditure (as inputs to the activity including core funds and leverage 
from partners) and the identification of recipients of expenditure and grants (as 
participants) and other forms of support to ensure that the programme or project is 
being properly delivered within the agreed institutional and legislative framework; 

e monitoring of progress in achieving initial objectives relating to programme or 
project co-ordination and delivery, the ‘bending’ of public expenditure in support 
of regeneration objectives, responses of the private/voluntary sector, the leverage 
exerted and other matters concerning the programme or project; 

e monitoring early indicators which relate to the key objectives; these derive directly 
from the problems or issues faced by an area and where improvements are sought. 


Area Targeting 


Because many aspects of urban regeneration programmes are highly targeted on 
specific small geographical areas and on particular sites and/or disadvantaged groups, 
establishing programme or project coverage is a critically important task for moni- 
toring activities. It is primarily concerned with estimating the extent to which the 
programme reaches its intended target population. Closely linked to this is the 
monitoring of programme or project delivery. This assesses the extent to which 
planned expenditure, activities and targets correspond to the actual way intervention 
occurs and how the delivery may be improved. 


Monitoring and Management 


The monitoring of programmes and policies is driven very much by the information 
needs of managers and central to this is a management information system (MIS) 
which is a computer-based system allowing the information to be stored and analysed. 
Evaluations also make substantial use of monitoring information and, indeed, the 
dividing line between monitoring and evaluation is often somewhat blurred although 
the former is more concerned with activities and take-up rather than impact. In addi- 
tion, policy-makers and other stakeholders in the policy process have information 
needs to be met. From the evaluator’s perspective monitoring is important for under- 
standing and interpreting evaluation findings. Monitoring information is also very 
helpful where the evaluation requires a sample survey to be undertaken, by providing 
a useful sampling frame for the sample selection based on the contact information of 
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participants. Monitoring information may also be helpful in establishing suitable con- 
trol or comparison groups to help assess benefits. Evaluators also need information on 
the extent and ways in which individual programme elements are delivered and this 
is particularly important where, as in Enterprise Zones and/or European Structural 
Fund programmes, different initiatives and partnership is a central part of the policy 
process. Monitoring information is critical from the perspective of those who fund 
and support programmes and projects by providing information on the activities 
undertaken, the extent of implementation and the take-up of programmes (including 
the groups targeted).The provision of reliable financial information is another valuable 
input into the evaluation process that results from the monitoring process. 


Participation and Take-up 


Measuring and monitoring the extent to which a programme or project reaches its 
intended target is essential particularly in economic and social programmes in 
which participation is voluntary, as in business support initiatives and those focusing 
on local residents. Managing a project or programme efficiently requires accurate 
and timely information on target participation and this is particularly so with inno- 
vative schemes where adjustments may be necessary if take-up falls below target. A 
bias in participation and coverage may occur partly as a consequence of self- 
selection, differences in information access by different groups and because of 
rejection or reluctance to participate in the programme. 


Effective Delivery of Programmes and Projects 


The final area for monitoring concerns the delivery of an intervention or action, 
for often the failure to show real impacts may be a failure to deliver the programmes 
and projects partly because of voluntary take-up. Delivery systems may also fail 
because of inadequate partnership and organisational arrangements which impede 
access to a policy, programme or project including the inability to ensure key per- 
sonnel i.e., systems, failures. 

The monitoring activities and interim evaluations, which are undertaken relatively 
early on after the start of a programme or project, reflect the increasing importance 
attached to ensuring that they are sufficiently well focused and being delivered to 
reflect aims. Such indicators or monitoring measures include indicators of, for exam- 
ple, the physical progress made with respect to environmental improvement or land 
reclamation, throughput of trainees on training programmes, number of businesses 
supported, inward investment projects attracted, number of dwellings improved, num- 
ber of community schemes introduced or recreational facilities provided. These and 
many other indicators of interim outputs are of value not only in providing invaluable 
monitoring information on the progress of a project or programme but also as the 
starting-point for the evaluation exercise itself. Those indicated at the early stages may 
be both quantitative (management information) and qualitative (soft information). 
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Evaluation of Regeneration Strategies 


The evaluation of urban regeneration strategies is a complex activity and differs 
from measurement and monitoring in a number of important respects: 


e There are obvious technical and conceptual difficulties relating to the theoretical 
framework to be used for understanding how different policy initiatives and the 
institutional framework influence private and public sector decision-making and 
the cause-effect relationships that need to be articulated if the policy effects are to 
be satisfactorily disentangled. 

e Evaluation is concerned with the added value of initiatives and the net additional 
outcomes (over and above what may have occurred in the absence of the policy 
intervention) which contribute towards aims and objectives, and help to correct 
market failure. Effectiveness and efficiency are interrelated issues in evaluation. 

e There are practical difficulties, and choices, concerning the establishment of reliable 
evidence, the choice of suitable performance indicators and metrics for measuring 
the effects of policy, the research methods and collection of data necessary for 
developing indicators, the timing of policy evaluations (allowing for actual and 
likely outcomes and impacts to result) and the relevant spatial unit of analysis. 

e There are issues concerned with the attribution of benefits to programmes and the 
catalytic and ‘demonstration’ role of initiatives in levering additional funding. 
There are the wider ‘spillover effects of initiatives and how these are assessed. 
There are analytical and statistical difficulties of how best to disentangle the impact 
of projects and programmes. 


There can also be issues to do with the way in which initiatives and the development of 
partnerships achieve strategic added value (SAV) in that partners act to reinforce the roles 
of one another and create ‘synergies which help strengthen and accelerate benefits. 

What is clear is that there is no agreed consensus as to how these difficulties 
might best be met and the research that would be required for this purpose. To a 
very significant extent evaluation research is being driven by political pressures 
designed to ensure a degree of accountability, comparability between projects and 
programmes in terms of their achievements and the lessons to be learnt, and a reali- 
sation of the potential for transferability of policies and good practice between 
locations. Arguably it is this overall context that an accepted evaluation framework 
has emerged during the 1980s and since then has formed the different guidance 
provided by central government and the EU. 

Generally the primary purpose of evaluation is to assess the degree to which 
policy, programme and project objectives are being secured, and how effectively, 
efficiently and economically they are being achieved. 


Effectiveness 


A key policy performance measure is that of effectiveness. This measures the extent 
to which KPIs and impacts have been achieved compared to targets and the objectives 
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of policy. The aims of projects may be reasonably well set out. However, as discussed 
above, the objectives of urban policies and regeneration strategies are rarely unam- 
biguously set down or stated in a quantitative form. Moreover, given that the 
paramount rationale for policy intervention is market failure, central to the meas- 
urement of effectiveness must be an assessment towards the end of the programme 
of the extent to which market failure has been corrected, moderated or, indeed, 
worsened. As assessment of the effectiveness usually covers:- 


The achievement of key performance indicators; 

The progress towards the target KPIs; 

The progress towards addressing market failures; 

The gaps that need to be filled; 

The steps to be taken to meet the targets based on the lessons learnt. 


The assessment of effectiveness relies on the evidence from monitoring the progress 
of implementation and evaluation research. 


Efficiency 


The efficiency of a policy, programme or project relates outputs, outcomes and 
impacts to resource inputs (primarily expenditure) and establishes what might be 
called measure(s) of value for money (VFM) i.e., the cost of the outcomes and 
impacts. Such measures of performance may be carried out with respect to the stra- 
tegic objectives of the policy, the programme as a whole or the specific projects. 

Developing performance measures clearly raises a number of conceptual and 
measurement problems: 


e Not all costs and outputs/outcomes associated with the regeneration programme 
can be expressed in monetary terms in order to permit the development of a simple 
efficiency indicator relating inputs to outputs, e.g. the quality of buildings, the 
image and attractiveness of an area, improved business confidence, increased local 
commitment and capacity-building. 

e Intermediate outputs associated with particular projects or activities — such as train- 
ing, the number of hectares of land reclaimed, business floor-space provided, small 
businesses assisted — may be misleading in establishing the final outputs or benefits 
of policy which typically relate to employment and value added. 

e Assigning final outcomes to specific activities such as training, business advice or 
property provision may not be possible because each may contribute jointly to 
employment or value-added benefits. 

e Typically the operation of an urban regeneration scheme is associated with a wide 
range of outputs and while some can be quantified some may be measured only 
qualitatively and this may preclude the possibility of developing a single comprehen- 
sive measure of a policy’s outputs. For example a programme which is concerned with 
securing a mix of economic, social and physical objectives may have some benefits 
which can be quantifiable, while a number will inevitably be qualitative in character. 
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e Outputs and inputs accrue through time and this raises the question of when to 
measure the different inputs and outputs, whether the policy outputs associated 
with a particular input have fully matured and whether to discount public expendi- 
ture and output flows. Moreover some policy outputs will remain after the policy 
has been withdrawn, whilst in other cases outputs require a persistent policy injec- 
tion if they are to be maintained. 

e Some policies such as local planning or zoning controls have limited public 
expenditure cost associated with them but may give rise to significant opportunity 
costs if the productivity of business is adversely affected, and this may be very 
difficult if not impossible to measure. 

e Where incremental changes are being made to a programme, marginal not average 
costs and benefits should be used in deciding on the policy adjustment. 

e Total benefits may need to be attributed proportionally to different funding streams 
where these are used. Otherwise a catalytic approach can be used where the pri- 
mary source used, which levers in other funds, is associated with the benefits. 


Economy 


Economy is a measure of the actual resource inputs or costs and the method of 
delivery of a policy relative to the planned or budgeted costs. This is important 
when the take-up or participation in a policy, programme or project is uncertain 
and it may also be a helpful indicator of possible inefficiencies, wasteful expenditures 
and inappropriate practices. 


Other Indicators 


In addition to the three core policy performance measures — effectiveness, efficiency 
and economy — a number of other indicators have been developed by those who 
evaluate policy. They relate to issues such as targeting of policy, sufficiency of policy 
to meet the scale of the problem and the acceptability of policy on the part of policy 
consumers. The following summarises some of these additional performance 
measures: 


e Leverage is a measure of the extent to which the initial public expenditure on a 
particular programme or policy attracts financial support and other resource inputs 
from other public agencies and the private sector. The latter is becoming an increas- 
ingly important indicator as pressures on public spending persist and grow, and as 
new partnerships between public and private sector organisations develop. A com- 
monly used measure of leverage is the ratio of total inputs to initial funding and 
policy inputs. 

e Targeting is a measure of the extent to which the outputs (or benefits) of policy are 
secured or enjoyed by the intended beneficiaries and may be measured by the pro- 
portion of policy outputs enjoyed by the target group. Where the incidence of a 
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policy input may be shifted the concept may also be used on the cost as well as the 
benefit side of the policy cost/benefit analysis or balance sheet. 

e Sufficiency assesses the extent to which the outputs of policy resolve the underlying 
cause of the problem, be it one of market failure or distribution. 

e Acceptability compares the policy, programme or project being delivered with the 
policy that consumers prefer. 


The performance measures identified above refer primarily to outputs, outcomes 
and benefits relating to specific urban or regeneration areas, but it is important to 
realise that there are circumstances whereby national benefits may arise. In the 
absence of these types of impact urban regeneration policies may serve to displace 
economic activity and secure distributional benefits for different types of groups or 
individuals. 


A Framework for Evaluation 


In order to assess the performance of policy using the different indicators set out 
above, it is necessary to evaluate the different benefits arising as a consequence of 
policy, the beneficiaries of the policy and the financial and other costs associated 
with the policy. An evaluation framework is often developed to help and guide the 
methodology in terms of what is being researched and measured. Achievements are 
set out diagrammatically in Figure 10.3 and can also be defined as a logic chain. The 
framework reflects current Treasury guidelines and current urban policy evaluation 
practices. It distinguishes: 


strategic objectives; 

inputs and expenditures; 
activity measures; 

output and outcome measures; 
gross impact measures; 

net additional impacts. 


The top of Figure 10.3 identifies the broad strategic objectives of urban regenera- 
tion programmes and embraces economic, physical and social objectives. Each of 
these broad areas will be associated with a particular set of strategic objectives made 
up of activities reflecting the priorities and needs of the local area. The activities in 
terms of a ‘logic chain’ will be measured in different ways and examples are provided 
in the ‘Activity Measures’ boxes. The activities will in turn generate outputs and 
outcomes that can be measured as well as the economic impacts on the local 
economy, for example, jobs, gross value added (GVA) and capacity-building. There 
is a causal relationship between these elements. The entries in the boxes of the 
Figure 10.3 flow diagram are illustrative only. 
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Figure 10.3 Ex post evaluation framework for urban regeneration policies 


Source: PACEC, 1995 
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Central to the evaluation framework and the empirical work designed to evaluate 
policy is the need to distinguish gross and net additional outputs and this is indi- 
cated in the bottom half of Figure 10.3. 

At issue here is the vexed problem of identifying and measuring what otherwise 
would have happened if a policy or programme had not been pursued, i.e. the counter- 
factual or deadweight. Establishing effectiveness amounts to establishing cause and effect, 
and additionality arises when there is a departure from what otherwise would have 
happened had the policy intervention not occurred, that is, there is a departure from the 
counter-factual. Thus additionality exists when the outputs or benefits of the policy 
would not have been generated in the absence of the policy. The question of additional- 
ity can arise both with intermediate outputs and with final outputs of policy. 

The starting-point for establishing additionality is to distinguish gross outputs 
from gross additional outputs of policy. Gross outputs consist of all observed changes 
in the output indicator over the period when policy is being evaluated. Thus the 
gross output of policy measures designed to create more jobs in a particular area or 
city might be the change in the number of jobs in the city in the period of policy 
intervention. The gross output of a project concerned with providing new floor- 
space for businesses in a locality might be the change in new floor-space associated 
with the policy project concerned. In both of the above cases it could, however, be 
argued that, in principle, all or part of the change in jobs or associated with floor- 
space might have arisen in the absence of the policy intervention. In the case of the 
property market it is conceivable that the policy could discourage some provision 
by the private sector that might otherwise have occurred. Equally there may have 
been adjustments in the labour market in the absence of policy. The measure of 
what otherwise would have happened to the selected output indicator in the 
absence of policy intervention is termed the deadweight. 

To establish the net additional impact of policy, gross additional outputs must take 
account of substitution, displacement and any indirect impacts such as input/output 
linkages and multiplier effects. Substitution occurs on the supply side and arises when 
policy-targeted resource inputs take the place of other inputs, for example, labour 
trained as a result of a local training initiative takes the place of labour that would have 
been employed but has not been through the policy initiative. Displacement occurs 
when the extra output from a policy-supported activity leads to less output from firms 
not directly participating in the policy initiative — for example, a subsidy paid to a 
particular firm in an industry improves the competitiveness of that firm such that other 
firms in the same sector lose market share and reduce their output and employment 
in the local area. Finally, indirect effects arise as a result of the additional economic 
activity in the local area. Thus increased output by a firm may give rise to an increased 
demand for locally produced inputs through suppliers. Increased employment gives 
rise to increased wages and income for employees (although there can be leakage if 
they do not live, or spend, locally) and profits, part of which will be spent in the local 
economy thereby generating further output, income and employment. Together these 
form a ‘composite’ multiplier effect. The concepts are illustrated in Figure 10.4. 
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1. Gross Attributable Impacts 
Minus 

2. Deadweight — counterfactual: what would have occurred anyway 
Equals 

3. Gross additional impact 
Minus 

4. Displacement — what was prevented elsewhere and substitution 
Minus 

5. Leakage 
Plus 

6. Indirect — linkages and multiplier effects 
Equals 

7. Net additional outcomes / economic impact 


Figure 10.4 Distinguishing gross to net additional economic outcomes 


Source: PACEC, 2009 


The strength of this evaluation framework is that programme impacts are clearly 
linked back to its objectives and inputs and key intervention categories are 
identified. At the same time it recognises the importance of measuring and distin- 
guishing activity and output measures in the achievement of ultimate impacts. It also 
focuses on the need to distinguish gross from net effects at each stage in the evalu- 
ation process — ex ante, intermediate and ex post. 

There can also be wider spillover effects that arise from additional property invest- 
ment in the area arising from the demonstration effects of the EZ, the clustering of 
businesses in core sectors, for example from inward investment, the diffusion and 
transfer of technology stemming from businesses that improved their performance and 
become more innovative, improvements in the image of the area, and positive impacts 
on the more disadvantaged groups and unemployed as job opportunities increase and 
are more widely distributed with consequent social benefits for localities. 


Programme or Project Costs and Inputs 


Identifying and measuring the costs associated with an urban regeneration strategy 
is an important step in developing performance indicators for judging whether the 
programme or project is worthwhile, whether more resources should be devoted to 
it and how resources allocated to different projects within the programme might be 
modified to improve overall effectiveness and efficiency. Policy-makers, managers 
and funders are therefore inevitably faced with the problem of how best to allocate 
scarce resources to achieve the objectives of the regeneration strategy. 
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When estimating the costs of a programme both public and private sector costs 
can be included. In the case of the public sector, both directly associated programme 
costs as well as any other public expenditure necessary to secure the intended out- 


comes of the programme should be included. Thus in the case of the Enterprise 
Zone evalation Public ¢ Corporate Economic Consultants, PACEC, 1996[0Q34)), 


both directly related public expenditures on EZs such as tax revenue foregone from 
capital allowances, as well as public spending on infrastructure and land reclamation 
on the EZs undertaken under the auspices of different public spending programmes, 
were included. One difficult problem here is that of ascertaining how much of the 
expenditure under these other programme heads would have been incurred anyway 
even in the absence of the EZ initiative. 

One other contentious area relates to revenue derived from sales of assets asso- 
ciated with a regeneration strategy such as reclaimed land or buildings owned by 
the public sector. Increased development values have also been used as a measure 
of the economic benefit from urban regeneration. The rents arising from property 
that is let also provide an income stream that could accrue to the public sector. 
Arguably such revenues should be regarded as a negative cost to be deducted from 
public expenditure; however, guidelines usually preclude this and suggest that 
revenue from asset sales and rents be treated as a windfall gain rather than a deduc- 
tion from public expenditure. The main arguments for this treatment of enhanced 
asset values are that: there is a risk of double-counting if the benefits are included 
elsewhere, say in time savings from improved transport facilities; displacement may 
occur if land value gains in one area are offset by losses in another area; and 
enhanced asset values may be embodied in the asset price in anticipation of the 
impact of policy. 


Comparing Benefits and Costs 


The above discussion has pointed to the numerous issues that need to be addressed 
in establishing the outputs and economic benefits from urban regeneration strate- 
gies and the costs associated with such strategies. It is now appropriate to consider 
the options for comparing the costs and benefits of different programmes and 
initiatives. A major distinction to be made is that between cost-benefit indicators 
of performance and cost-effective indicators, as both find use in evaluation research. 
The former aims to express the outcomes of a programme or project in monetary 
terms suitably discounted over the project or programme lifetime. By contrast, in 
cost-effectiveness analysis outputs of a programme or project are expressed in terms 
of the expenditure necessary to generate a particular ultimate or intermediate out- 
put, e.g. cost per net additional job created, cost of additional GVA to the economy, 
the cost per unit of floor-space and the cost per hectare of land reclaimed. 
Cost-effectiveness analysis has been widely used to evaluate and benchmark or 
compare different urban policies and regeneration programmes. In this type of 
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analysis a particular focus has been on the cost per job performance measure. 
This methodology is designed to compare different geographically targeted pro- 
grammes and initiatives. However, even where the cost-effectiveness methodology 
is deployed there are difficulties when initiatives are concerned with improving the 
access to jobs for specific target groups, such as ethnic minorities or long-term 
unemployed, rather than merely creating new jobs in a particular geographical area. 
In these circumstances the evaluation must aim to assess the specific benefits to 
particular target groups within an area. 

Given that most regeneration schemes aim to secure a complex ‘basket’ of eco- 
nomic, social and physical objectives where assigning monetary values to outputs is 
often difficult if not impossible, the conventional cost-benefit approach is generally 
of limited applicability. One approach is that of developing a cost-effectiveness ‘bal- 
ance sheet’ incorporating both quantitative and qualitative output or benefit measures 
for different components of the regeneration strategy against the costs incurred 
which may be at current or constant discounted prices. Figure 10.5 illustrates this 
approach with examples of outputs and impacts for the different programme 
components. 


Expenditure 


RDA expenditure: £1675m 

Net expenditure (including rentals and clawback): £136.6m (2002-07 + expected 
future revenue) 

Leverage from partners: £97.1m (2002-07) 


Qualitative Outputs 


134 projects developed (with high quality premises, sites acquired and assembled, 
with transport infrastructure and utilities provided). 

The provision of workspaces, incubation units and community facilities. 
Collaboration, and partnership development, with public and private sector. 

On site impacts: sites brought forward, investment stimulated, reduced risk. 
Wider area property impacts: other sites brought forward for development, 
increased investment stimulated, positive demonstration effects. 

Businesses started up and inward investment stimulated. 

Business assisted to grow, improve their image, stay in the area, and attract new 
customers. 

Business performance. Increased additional sales and employment. 

Wider economic impacts. Positive effects on suppliers (i.e. multiplier effects). 
Strategic Added Value: positive effects on partners and synergies. 


Quantified Outcomes and Impacts 


Employment impacts: 2,743 gross jobs and 2,042 net additional jobs 
Business creation: 191 gross businesses created and 82 net additional businesses 
GVA: £101.7m gross and £80.5m net additional GVA 


Figure 10.5 RDA 2002-07 investments, outputs and outcomes 
Source: PACEC, 2009 
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Cost Benefit 
Outcomes per £1m Employment. 15 (FTE) net additional jobs 
net expenditure (2008 Businesses created. 0.6 net additional businesses 
evidence): GVA. £0.6m net additional GVA 


Leverage. £0.6m of levered-in funds 


Cost Effectiveness 


Cost per outcome (2008 Employment. £67k per 1 net additional job (FTE) 
evidence): Businesses created. £1.7m per net additional 
business created 
GVA. £1.7m per £1m of net additional GVA 
Leverage: £1.7m per £1 of levered-in funding 


Figure 10.6 Cost benefit and cost effectiveness 


Source: PACEC, 2009 


In addition to the outputs indicated in Figures 10.5 and 10.6 there will be other 
achievements flowing from an effective urban regeneration strategy which might 
usefully be documented including, importantly, the development of appropriate 
organisational structures and partnerships within policy that can be delivered. 


Evaluation Research Technologies 


This section outlines the research techniques that can be used as part of an overall 
evaluation plan to assess the outcomes and impacts of the regeneration activities. 
These techniques can be implemented for the monitoring stages and the evaluation. 
The emphasis is likely to change from an initial focus on the monitoring and 
Monitoring Information System (MIS) techniques followed by the survey research 
with participants in programmes and projects. The survey research issues will focus 
on intermediate benefits at that stage of an evaluation with these and the business 
performance benefits forming the final evaluation to help assess economic impacts. 


e Monitoring Information System. This is usually a computer based way of recording 
and analysing the expenditure, the activities and implementation (such as the num- 
ber of sites involved, the area and floor-space of buildings) and the take-up/ 
participation by businesses. It is an ongoing process based on regular reforms (e.g., 
quarterly) for reporting purposes. 

e =A review of interventions and site visits. This covers the population of interventions. 
It includes the characteristics of sites including the year of intervention, the type of 
project, the location and progress. 

e Interviews with project managers. These cover the nature of interventions (such 
as site assembly and development), appraisal methods and aims, and the scale and 
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scope of the initiatives as well as wider area property impacts and economic 
development impacts. Each manager may complete a short proforma to charac- 
terise the interventions. 

e A survey of businesses as beneficiaries. This focuses on a representative sample of 
firms that have participated in the initiatives (e.g., occupants of sites/premises or 
those who receive business support with contacts taken from the MIS system as the 
sampling frame). Online survey techniques can be used for a sample of all firms or 
a postal or telephone survey. The questions focus on the interim/intermediate ben- 
efits (e.g., umproved premises, skills, systems and competitiveness) and business 
performance effects such as quantified jobs, turnover and profits, etc. Questions 
examine the counterfactual and deadweight issues, displacement and linkages effects 
in the local economy. 

e Comparison or control group survey of businesses. This is designed to provide 
further insights into the counterfactual and deadweight issues. The group is a 
matched sample (e.g., by size, location and sector) with the beneficiary businesses. 
These may be selected from the MIS where records are kept of businesses who 
considered participation in the programme but did not proceed or a wider group 
of matched firms with a sample drawn from commercial databases and directories. 
In some appropriate cases, and where practical, randomised control trials (RCTs) 
can be used. 

e Case studies of beneficiaries. These can be used to provide qualitative insights into 
the benefits (or not) and the key features of programmes and lessons learnt. 

e Interviews with stakeholders. These are held with partners and/or other organisa- 
tions in an area to examine their views on impacts and the extent to which the 
regeneration programme or projects influenced their activities positively and 
resulted in synergies and strategic added value (SAV). 

e Spillover effects. The research can involve survey research with a representative 
group of suppliers of beneficiary businesses (with contacts provided by them), their 
customers and collaborators to identify benefits or with competitors to assess dis- 
placement or positive benefits through adjustments they made to remain 
competitive. 


The evidence from the research is usually qualitative and quantitative. It is analysed 
by computer and dedicated software programmes to ex post weight the sample data 
to reflect the characteristics of the known population of beneficiaries and compari- 
son groups. For the beneficiaries it is also grossed up for the population to allow the 
full estimate and benefits for programmes to be estimated.Value for money estimates 
combine the management information expenditure with the grossed up quantita- 
tive benefits from the survey results, to allow the cost benefit/effectiveness measures 
to be estimated. 

The analysis can also involve modelling and regression analysis, especially where 
there is data on comparison groups and beneficiaries to identify the potential rela- 
tive influence of different factors on the impacts and test for the influence of the 
policy intervention. 
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An Overview 


The detailed discussions in this chapter have introduced a number of concepts, pro- 
cedures and methods for the measurement, monitoring and evaluation of urban 
regeneration. Irrespective of the purpose of urban regeneration, and despite the 
many changes that have occurred in terms of the different organisations and partner- 
ships and the types of policy interventions, one thing is certain, and that is that the 
partners in urban regeneration will always be required to demonstrate that they have 
a clear rationale and overall aims, how they intend to set and achieve their objectives, 
and how they will measure, monitor and evaluate the actions which they have taken. 

It should also now be clear that the basic rules, regulations and procedures used 
in relation to measurement, monitoring and evaluation do not change significantly 
over time. The Treasury, government departments and agencies, the European 
Commission and private funding institutions may use various terminologies, but 
the principles remain the same. The key issues and actions in connection with 
measurement, monitoring and evaluation are summarised below. However, it should 
be noted that all evaluation exercises need to be customised to reflect the nature 
and scope of regeneration programmes and initiatives and the opportunities and 
circumstances in each location. 


KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e Develop a rationale for policy, often related to market failure 
issues. 


e Develop an understanding of the requirements of funding bodies 
and learn the terminology. 


e In developing a strategy incorporate a framework of 
measurement, monitoring and evaluation. 


e Set out the appropriate research methods to obtain reliable 
evaluation evidence. 


e Make sure that all participants are required to maintain records 
in accordance with specified agreements. 


e Define the milestones and set strict dates for interim 
intermediate and final reports. 


e Develop appropriate procedures for measurement, monitoring 
and evaluation, and make sure that participants understand these 
procedures. 
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e Collect all the direct survey information that is required at 
regular intervals. 


e Continue to collect all indirect information from external sources 
that help to demonstrate the progress of a programme or project. 


e Do not leave evaluation to the end of a programme or project; 
start this process at an early stage and ‘design in’ the methods. 


e Ensure that direct beneficiaries are obliged to participate in 
evaluation research. 


e Use the information collected to review and revise a programme 
or project. 


Glossary 
The main terms used in monitoring and evaluation are listed below: 


additionality — the extent of change resulting directly from an action compared with 
what would have occurred without the action (in European Union programmes 
this term also has a very specific legal meaning in terms of the regulations govern- 
ing the Structural Funds). 


appraisal — the process of defining objectives, examining options weighing up the 
costs and benefits, and anticipating the likely outcomes of a project or programme 
(sometimes called ex ante evaluation). 


assessment — a general term for a process of evaluation or estimation. 


attribution — the sharing of outcomes and impacts proportionate to the expenditure 
inputs. 
baseline — the starting-point for a project or programme against which change is 


measured. 


benchmark — the comparison of policy outputs and outcomes and efficiency between 
different programmes 


benefits — the outputs and outcomes of an activity; these can be direct or side-effects. 


control or comparison group — research with non project participants (as a matched 
group or randomised control sample) to provide insights into the counterfactual and 
deadweight issues. 


costs — the inputs to an activity, normally expressed in financial terms, but can 
include other inputs (for example, contributions in kind). 
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counter-factual — a statement of what would have taken place anyway without policy 
intervention. 


deadweight — outputs and outcomes that would have occurred anyway, without any 
policy intervention or action. 


deflate — to adjust the cost of inputs (expenditure) and monetised outcomes and 
impacts in terms of constant prices. 


deliverables — the outputs which a plan or project or programme intends to achieve. 


delivery plan — a plan setting out what a project or programme intends to achieve, 
when, where and at what cost (see also milestones). 


displacement — the extent to which an additional desirable output reduces or prevents 
outputs elsewhere. 


effectiveness — the extent to which the objectives or goals of a policy, project or pro- 
gramme are achieved. 


efficiency — the ratio of an output to the resources used to produce the output. 


efficiency testing — the examination of alternative ways of achieving the same effect 
with fewer resources. 


evaluation — the process of checking (after implementation) to see how far objectives 
have been achieved, what resources have been used and what outputs have been 
produced; it is also helpful to identify good and poor practice and to isolate what 
lessons can be learnt for the future (also called ex post evaluation or ex post review). 


ex ante — an initial view (see appraisal) prior to implementation. 
ex post — a retrospective view (see evaluation). 


externality — a benefit or cost that is not generally (or fully) reflected in market prices 
such as pollution or congestion. 


formative evaluation — one which covers lessons that can be learnt and used to 
improve programmes. 


gearing — the matching of inputs from one source by inputs from other sources. 


grossing up — estimating the full impact of a programme by weighting a sample of 
initiatives and populations of participants by all initiatives and population. 


gross value added — the sum of full employment costs and the profits of businesses that 
arise from policy interventions. 


impact — the net additional effects of a project or programme. 


induced effect — the indirect benefits arising from income or expenditure in an area. 
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intermediate output — an early or mid term output produced as a result of an interven- 
tion, the value of which is not always quantified therefore there is usually a need to 
measure final output (see outputs). 


leverage — the additional public and private sector input that is induced as the direct 
result of policy intervention; normally applied to private sector activity. 


market failure — anything that prevents markets from operating freely on the demand 
or supply sides, such as institutional restraints or restricted competition. 


milestones — key events, targets and other indicators; often dates are attached to 
milestones. 


multiplier and linkage effects — the second round effects or the level of economic activity 
resulting from an initial injection of expenditure. 


objective — a statement of what it is planned to achieve and by when, for example, 
intermediate objectives are staging points in the achievement of final objectives. 


outcomes — the later effects or impacts on an area, business, or sector of a project or 
programme. 


outputs — the early results of a project or programme (sometimes called final outputs). 
outturn — the actual as against the estimated level of input to a project or programme. 


participation or take-up — the number of individuals or firms that use an initiative or 
service. 


policy — an objective (or set of objectives) together with a general specification of 
how it is to be achieved. 


programme — a group of initiatives or projects often linked together over time. 
project — a single intervention or discrete, one off, form of activity. 


side-effect — effects, beneficial or otherwise, which do not contribute to the final 
objective of a policy, programme or project. 


spillover effects — the positive or negative effects on areas, businesses or individuals not 
directly engaged to policy initiatives. 

substitution — this occurs when subsidised resource inputs take the place of unsubsi- 
dised resource outputs (see also displacements). 


summative evaluation — one which examines the achievements — outputs, outcomes, 
impacts and processes. 


sustainability — the extent to which an achievement can be maintained, this term is 
sometimes used in place of the term environmental sustainability; this usage has a 
different interpretation from that employed in evaluation terminology. 
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synergy — the process by which programmes, partners or activities interact, often 
achieving more than the individual elements would. 


target — a quantified objective. 


weighting — a technique used to combine a number of outputs into a single measure 
of output even though they cannot be valued in money terms. 
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Management 


Dalia Lichfield 


Overview 


The purpose of this chapter is to identify how urban regeneration may come about 
and demonstrate how sound concepts and good management may increase the 
likelihood of a successful outcome. It is written with an eye on the roles of initiators, 
project managers and project teams. 

This chapter has four underlying themes: 


e the importance of understanding the dynamic process of urban change and the 
interactive causes of the problems affecting people; 

e the need for participants in urban regeneration to share knowledge; 

e the importance of identifying who experiences existing conditions and who will 
benefit or suffer from the proposed changes; 

e the importance of an integrated strategy and resources. 


And three parts: 


i. introduction — to urban decline and the underlying philosophy of ‘Dynamic 
Planning’ for regeneration (see Box 11.1); 
ii. planning for regeneration — discusses the principles of good management in pre- 
liminary scoping, planning and implementation; 
ii. monitoring and evaluation of processes and outcomes. 


BOX 11.1 DYNAMIC PLANNING AND 
COMMUNITY IMPACT ANALYSIS 


Urban regeneration should address the causes of decline and suffering and 
their likely outcomes. This can be assisted by Nathaniel and Dalia Lichfield’s 
methods (see the references at the end of the chapter). 
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e Dynamic Planning reveals chain-reactions — changes made by Active’ 
stakeholders affect ‘Recipient’ stakeholders, who alter their activities and 
affect other people .... Thoughtfully structured workshops lead Active’ and 
‘Recipient’ stakeholders to understand each other’s motives, constraints 
and impacts, creating mutually acceptable solutions. 


e Community Impact Analysis evaluates options, highlighting that which 
maximises net benefit to people at large, using people’s own value system 
rather than ‘monetising’ values, since many planned outcomes do not 
have ‘market values: Moreover money — say £1000 — is a fortune to poor 
persons, and a marginal benefit to the wealthy. 


Introduction — The Underlying Approach 


Urban areas are constantly evolving due to dynamic interactions between their 
economic, social and locational attributes, their existing activities and their relation- 
ship with surrounding areas. Some interactions lead to regeneration of an area 
through market forces, others lead to decline and suffering. 

Urban regeneration in this chapter relates to positive initiatives taken with the 
aim of improving human welfare. This chapter indicates how a sound philosophy 
coupled with good leadership and integrated management should increase the like- 
lihood of successful outcomes. It is written with an eye on the roles of the project 
manager, the governing board and the project team — and considers important 
conceptual and practical foundations needed to uncover the dynamic causes of 
decline, identify key stakeholders, and lead to beneficial outcomes, by addressing: 


e what causes an area to present a problem that requires regeneration, and what do 
we aim to achieve? 

who are the main ‘actors’ involved in that process, and why? 

how can good management overcome these causes? 

what resources are needed for the purpose, and how can they be obtained? 

how should the proposed regeneration strategy be developed, assessed, authorised, 
and monitored? 

e who will benefit or suffer in the final account? 


A good project manager will grasp the processes of change, have an underlying 
philosophy aimed at maximising human welfare, have human sensitivity and com- 
municative ability, and leadership qualities. 


Establishing a Shared Philosophy and Approach 


Although the precise definition of regeneration policies has changed in the past 
(Lichfield, 1984, 1992), some basic principles evolved from past practice and policies, 
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from business management and from academic writings, as well as from common 
sense, gradually point to the essentials of good management: 


e the aim of regeneration is to maximise the net benefit to society at large, and should 
be reflected in both plan-making and evaluation; 

e an integrated outlook, which brings together many aspects of urban life, should 
replace a single focus approach (property-led; training-led, etc.); an integrated out- 
look and a ‘systemic’ approach are evident in other planning and management 
spheres, under the headings of complexity and systems management and are all the 
more so in the complex system of urban change; 

e the relationship between regeneration plans and existing planning strategies should 
be clearly established; 
objectives should be clearly stated, and progress and outputs clearly monitored; 
partnerships should be set up between public and private sector bodies, of which 
the local authority must be one and preferably the leading force, potentially involv- 
ing several of its departments; 
schemes should provide value for money; 
public participation should embrace people who suffer under current conditions, 
and people whose decisions and actions contribute to undesirable conditions; 

e evaluation of options should seek the use of available resources to maximise benefits 
to the public at large. 


Planning and carrying out a comprehensive regeneration programme is a very 
demanding undertaking — professionally, financially and, at times, politically. Speaking 
the same language — i.e. sharing the philosophy and approach that guides it — will 
contribute significantly to mutual agreement and fruitful outcomes. 


Defining ‘the Problem’ 


A problem in this context refers to a configuration of phenomena associated with the 
decline of an area, including physical decline, inadequate services and social tensions. 

There are various definitions of decline and of local deprivation. The majority of 
these are global indices of residential standards based on general statistical data, 
whereas the actual perception of suffering from an existing situation will vary 
between individuals. The indices are useful in providing general information on the 
state of one area, but are not helpful when attempting to identify the causes of local 
conditions and variations within a given area. Indeed a high index score of ‘need’ 
was not prerequisite even for Single Regeneration Budget (SRB) applications. 
Moreover, people’s initial perception of the problem is rarely identical. It may also 
be fuelled by self-serving interests. 

Therefore, it is essential to be aware of the limitations of such perceptions, and 
consciously seek to understand the dynamic processes that have led to the identified 
problems: their causes and future effects, and — most important — the people who 
experience these problems, both within and outside a given area. 
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Understanding Processes of Decline ... and 
the Actors Within 


Understanding the interactive changes that cause decline (as opposed to just registering 
the existing situation) is crucial for a successful attempt to reverse that process and to 
create a realistic strategy. The problems affecting people’s well-being may be of widely 
varied nature, and may be due to diverse, inter-related causes. When exploring the 
process it is necessary to appreciate: 


‘ 


. 


The location and the history of an area may point to a chain of causes — such as 
poor accessibility, surrounding activities or poor services that make the area undesir- 
able for some groups and acceptable to other people. For example, an area suffering 
from poor access to schools is not attractive to young families of reasonable income, 
house prices drop, and attract older low income people. An area may suit the needs 
of its inhabitants yet cause tensions with the surrounding population, as for example 
due to conditions which give rise to youth gangs that upset surrounding residents. 
Such insights prove essential for a successful regeneration strategy. 

Analysis of the process of change and the inter-related causes of a problem is an 
essential starting point for preparation of a strategy. It will define the range of 
‘Active’ stakeholders involved in creating the problem (whether individuals, groups, 
or from both private and public sectors) and the ‘Recipient’ stakeholders affected 
by the outcomes — and who may then turn Active, and affect the well-being of 
other Recipients. 

Urban regeneration requires an interdisciplinary, integrative mode of analysis and 
work — understanding our living environment as a system of interactions between 
people in different spheres of activity. 


The Purpose of Managing Urban Regeneration 


The primary goal of regeneration management is to create an organisation that aims 
to reverse decline, enable the sharing of knowledge between participants, facilitate 
agreement on the strategic vision, and manage the programme. The management 
structure should reflect that approach. 

Urban regeneration projects are normally initiated to improve prevailing undesir- 
able conditions for the benefit of particular sections of the population. Improvements 
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may range from providing better homes and public services for poor residents in a 
decrepit residential estate, to enabling a local authority to provide its statutory ‘housing 
allocation’ or wider infrastructure through the area. Any of these changes will entail 
hardships and may cause significant changes to local people’s life styles, but should — 
on balance — provide a ‘net benefit’ to society at large. 

It is likely that those involved in an urban regeneration initiative will already have 
developed proposals for improvement, based on varying degrees of local knowledge, 
but these may or may not provide the best solutions in terms of feasibility, durability 
or side effects. 

A suitable regeneration project, once planned, would require permission and sup- 
port from the local planning authority — whose concern should be with welfare of 
its population at large. Financial support will be sought from public authorities who 
approve of the project’s guiding principles, or from other sources who may gain 
from the project. However the final outcomes of the project should provide a sig- 
nificant ‘net benefit’ to the welfare of the community at large. 


Organisation and Management 


The organisation and management of urban regeneration projects is a complex and 
demanding challenge, entailing high costs and culminating in significant outcomes. 
It has four main stages: 


1. a scoping study that outlines the problems, potential solutions and costs, considering 
whether it is likely to be feasible, and only then proceed to ... 

2. a full study, preparation of a strategy and action plan that provides the detailed 
analyses, methods and budgets for implementation; 

3. evaluation of the likely outcomes, and making adjustments if necessary; 

4. monitoring and evaluation of actual progress, its effects and periodical adjustments 
if necessary. 


The Project Manager leads the planning process and ensures that all involved — on 
the Board and staff of the project as well as in the local authority — share the aims 
and the conceptual foundations of regeneration, and agree the sequence of essential 
inputs: 


appreciating the extent of human suffering in the areas; 

aiming to maximise the well-being of society at large; 
understanding the dynamic causes of the situation; 

overcoming the complexity of project management; 

evaluating and selecting the best of several options for regeneration; 
preparing for and moving into action; 

monitoring outcomes and modifying the programme accordingly. 
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Lessons from the Past 


There are some lessons to be learnt from past approaches to regeneration. Margaret 
Thatcher advocated property-led regeneration, but this benefited business people 
rather than needy residents. The SRB recognised the need to bring together the 
financial resources of several local authority departments, but regeneration proposals 
did not always analyse the inter-related causes of problems and delivery mechanisms. 
They were therefore prone to ignore the true causes of problems and the effective- 
ness of the proposed interventions. Implementation of some SRB projects was 
assigned to an external contractor lacking the integrated approach. 

Compartmentalism is still rife in both central and local government. The Centre 
ECs OO)[OOI7Peoncluded that over the previous decade the blueprint for 
city regeneration remained to build houses, offices, apartment blocks and science 
parks, on the assumption that this would spark economic growth in declined neigh- 
bourhoods — thus continuing Margaret Thatcher’s approach. 

Northern Ireland adopted the opposite line — putting the entire responsibility for 
regeneration in the hands of the social services; this is most likely to identify the dis- 
advantaged people, but risks too narrow a focus to control the causes of urban decline. 

A better approach would be to set up the, as yet non-existent, ‘Department of 
Strategic Planning’ combining all relevant skills at both national and local levels, 
requiring close communication between experts in different departments, and link- 
ing urban regeneration experts with a strategic planners. However recent government 
emphasis on ‘performance standards’ for town planning departments places the 
emphasis on speedy decisions, rather than thoughtful ones. This further reduces the 
scope for inter-departmental discussions and collaboration in the interest of sound 
planning. Development plans are prepared with a purpose in mind, but the ultimate 
purpose of the planning system since 1947 has been to maximise the net benefits 
to people in society at large. Urban regeneration should be guided by it. 


The Dynamics of Urban Systems 


Human habitats are complex, dynamic interactions between ‘Active’ stakeholders 
who initiate change in a particular sphere of life, and ‘Recipient’ stakeholders who 
experience the effects, and may respond by becoming ‘Active’, which in turn may 
affect other ‘recipients’, continuing that dynamic chain of changes. 

It is not sufficient to note indicators of deprivation at a single point in place and 
time, rather we should understand the ‘chain effects’ that cause the undesirable situ- 
ation, consider current trends and assess likely outcomes. This ‘process analysis’, 
exposing the ‘dynamics of change’ and people’s motives and constraints, is key to 
changing trends. It can be achieved by bringing together the ‘Active’ and the 
‘Recipient’ stakeholders, and constructing together the paths of change, caused by 
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their interactions. Understanding past interactions and outcomes provides the basis 
for a consideration of the causes of urban decline, the distribution of its impacts, and 
potential regeneration strategies. 


A Systemic Outlook on Urban Regeneration 


The analysis of urban decline and the preparation of regeneration programmes 
requires a systemic approach. Staff experts and board members need to: 


grasp the scope of the issues in the widest possible way; 
understand the dynamic causes of the problems; 
identify the various ‘active’ and ‘recipient’ stakeholders, and explore their motives 
and responses; 

e set up an organisation and a management style with an integrative approach which 
maximises the sharing of knowledge, planning and action. 


Once the systemic failure is understood, integrated planning and management can 
enable changes, aimed at producing a new set of interactions with the desired dis- 
tribution of beneficial effects. 

This is not an easy task, since systemic interactions take place between spheres of 
activity controlled separately by different elements of central and local government — 
treasury, education, health, environment, etc. While real life is the product of interactions 
between all these spheres, there is insufficient ‘joined up thinking’ between relevant 
arms of government — at all levels. 

It is important that good management and associated issues are: 


e considered as a central concern; 
e based on a coherent perception of the dynamic scene; 
e built into the design of a programme or project from the outset. 


Preparing the Ground and Sharing a Philosophy 


Undertaking regeneration is a major operation and it is therefore prudent to under- 
take an initial scoping of the potential for regeneration, before embarking on the 
full project. Understanding past processes of interactions and their outcomes would 
provide the basis for a step-by-step consideration of the causes of urban decline and 
the distribution of its impacts. 

Managing urban regeneration needs to ensure collaboration between people of 
very different backgrounds. Introducing a shared philosophy assists mutual under- 
standing. It has two main features: 


e A dynamic outlook — regarding the World as an ongoing dynamic process of inter- 
actions, where a change in one sphere affects other elements and triggers a chain of 
changes also in other spheres; 
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e A value system — being aware that a person’s experience of change will be felt by 
that person as either beneficial, or damaging, or irrelevant, and agreeing that the aim 
is to maximise the beneficial experiences of society at large. 


Scoping the Potential Project 


The Initiative for Regeneration 


Regeneration initiatives may stem from: 


people suffering poor living conditions; 

social services concerned with dysfunctional families and inadequate housing; 

a population affected by crime gangs from the area; 

housing charities who wish to accommodate more people in need; 

politicians who wish to win public support; 

local authorities’ need to introduce new infrastructure through the area; 

private sector developers who wish to introduce a more profitable use of their land. 


Some of these sources of initiative may pay for a study or could influence the aims 
and operation of a project. Potential financial sponsors of a project would normally 
check the likelihood of success before committing themselves. Setting up a regen- 
eration office is a costly affair. It may be financed by government, by a charity, a 
private enterprise, or by a partnership. Before embarking on it, these initiators may 
request a preliminary scoping. 

A scoping exercise should be undertaken to establish the causes of decline, the 
purpose of the promoters, potential course of action and the likelihood of success. 
If promising, a full regeneration strategy will follow. 


The Nature of Scoping 


A scoping exercise should indicate the complexity of a project, the extent of work 
to be done, the likely costs and the likelihood of success. It should demonstrate the: 


nature of the local problems or needs; 

causes of this situation; 

potential remedies; 

work required for planning and specifying remedies; 
magnitude and sources of resources required; 
potential risks of failure; 

likely extent of success, and the range of impacts. 


Such information enables a decision to extend the scoping report into a full plan- 
ning analysis and an implementation strategy, or to modify or abandon it. 
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The Challenges of Scoping 


Scoping is demanding and requires a capable project manager who can offer a view 
about the nature, feasibility and estimated costs of the project, who can advise 
potential financial sponsors of the project about feasibility and success, and who can 
assess whether it would be worthwhile to invest in a fuller study. 

Understanding the process of change that led to decline — not just ‘snapshot’ of 
the existing situation — is crucial for successful regeneration. Exploring that process 
and the potential for realistic regeneration requires a focus on:[OQ38] 


; 


Understanding the process of change will identify both ‘Active’ stakeholders and 
‘Recipient’ stakeholders — who will be affected by the regeneration (see Box 11.1). 


The Management of Scoping 


Depending on the characteristics of a project, scoping should be conducted by a 
scoping manager with suitable experience and attitude, assisted by professional staff. 
The professional capabilities of the scoping manager and staff should reflect the 
characteristics of the potential project, with at least three essential capabilities: 


1. a ‘community liaison officer’: a socio-economic researcher or manager, adept at 
communication, who will maintain contact with the local community and will 
calibrate people’s responses, to reflect their proportionate presence in the local 
community, and avoid dominance of vested interests; 

an urban designer with skills to consider potential physical changes to the area’s 
layout, buildings, services and roads, and consider statutory planning constraints; 

3. a surveyor and valuer or engineer — with experience and ability to assess land and 

property values, and the costs of works. 


N 


The scoping manager should conduct an early induction session at which the team 
will agree the underlying philosophy of the study, the approach and the division of 
labour regarding: 


e contacts with the sources of the regeneration initiative, and the financial sponsors; 
e contacts with the affected local communities, businesses or institutions; 
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e assembling evidence of decline, and of people affected by it; 

e finding additional sources of information about the problems caused and ‘Active’ 
stakeholders; 

e analysis of any previous or current attempts to overcome the problems. 


Appreciating Local Problems 


Problems may be used to describe the causes of current difficulties, but ultimately 
the problems are their impacts, as experienced by people. This leaves open the ques- 
tion of why these characteristics exist in a particular area. An urban regeneration 
team should explore the reasons, which may be rooted in historic conditions that 
made it the place for low income households. 


BOX 11.2 EPIDEMIOLOGY RESEARCH 
INTO LIFE EXPECTANCY 


Research into epidemiology has shown significant gaps in the life expectancy — 
up to 20 years — of people living in the poorest and those in the wealthiest parts 
of Glasgow, and similar trends in London. These findings are also associated 
with low income and unhealthy life style (Marmot, 2015). 


Identifying and assessing local problems is not easy. They may be of widely differing 
nature, and have different causes. Some areas have extensive deprivation, low prop- 
erty prices and poor health. Other ‘problem areas’ may show signs of decline, 
identified with recent events that affect the quality of life, such as reduced accessibil- 
ity, poor public services and low environmental quality. Broadly speaking, people’s 
perception of a local problem is influenced by: 


e personal experience of the situation (outsiders may see physical neglect, an elderly 
person may experience a safety problem, a mother may fear gang culture); 

e knowledge and interpretation (awareness of problems experienced by others, 
understanding causation chains as, for example, between social and economic con- 
ditions and juvenile crime). 


Although individual impressions or those of an interested few may provide a starting 
point, it is necessary to conduct a methodical analysis of the causes of local problems 
and their impacts, in discussion with other observers and interest groups. The aim is 
to expand an understanding of the causes of decline in a particular area, the conse- 
quences, and who are the people affected within or around the area? 
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Scoping aims to provide insights such as: 


1. who is proposing this area for regeneration, and what are their motives? 


2. who are the people and/or the functions — inside or outside the area — which suffer 
from the current condition of the area? 
3. what are the likely causes of current conditions, and their wider impacts? 


4. have there been previous attempts to counter the problems, and what were their 
outcomes? 

5. can a course of action be outlined, and what are its chances of success? 

6. who are the people and what are the functions — inside or outside the area — likely 
to benefit from regeneration? 

7. where may opposition come from, and what are the risks of failure? 

8. what are the likely costs of the project, and what financial sources can be relied on? 


The Manner of Scoping 


The scoping stage may be subject to confidentiality for various reasons. This may 
prevent public consultations and preclude consultation with a local authority. 
However a council’s ‘Local Plan’ which sets attitudes and objectives may be helpful. 

If consultation is not constrained, a scoping manager will consult the local com- 
munity, public authorities and external interests, including: 


e personal consultation and liaison with local authority officers of relevant depart- 
ments regarding current conditions, past experiences and future intentions; 

e personal consultations with other public and private sector managers or initiators 
of development and services; 

e public consultation with local residents, to assess the nature of adverse experiences, 
and the category and number of people affected. 


BOX 11.3 PUBLIC CONSULTATION MEETINGS 


Public consultation meetings may have a preponderance of people with free 
time and those with vested interests. To obtain correct representation, the 
respondents can be asked to provide their essential characteristics (age, 
sex, occupation, family structure, ethnicity). A community liaison officer can 
then calibrate their proportion in the local community by using the council’s 
population data. 


Public consultations often focus on people’s complaints and their ‘blue sky’ ambi- 
tions which are difficult to achieve. A more fruitful approach is to understand the 
process or ‘chain effects’ that led to the existing conditions, and address these causes. 
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Dynamic Planning and Community Impact Analysis (Lichfield, 2006) are meth- 
ods of public participation which bring together and guide structured discussions 
between the ‘Active’ stakeholders (who cause changes that affect other people) and 
the ‘Recipient’ stakeholders (who experience the impacts). The methods assist the 
‘Active’ and ‘Recipient’ stakeholders to gain mutual understanding of the causes, 
effects and impacts of a particular action, and can lead to a joint exploration and 
agreement on alternative courses of action. 

This approach is useful, as it exposes the local problems and their causes, and 
outlines the range of potential actions and their likely impacts. It indicates the ele- 
ments of a realistic regeneration strategy, as the feasibility and wider implications of 
alternative strategies are being explored. 

At this stage several considerations emerge regarding key components of a 
Regeneration initiative: 


e participants — other agencies and bodies to be involved; 
e resources and costs — what is required and from what source; 
e impacts — people and services likely to be affected beneficially or adversely. 


The Conclusions of Scoping 


Having got answers to the key questions, it should be able to advise whoever has the power 
to authorise and finance the project, with regard to the following main considerations: 


the severity of the current extent and depth of suffering; 

the causes of this situation; 

the likelihood of changing the current situation, by removing the causes of prob- 
lems, or providing compensatory measures; 

who is likely to benefit or to suffer in consequence of the proposed interventions? 
the effort and budgets needed for the project; 

the most serious potential impediments or risks to success; 

on balance — is it worth pursuing? 


Seeking Approval and Confirming Financial Sponsorship 


The assessment of the proposed project will be conducted jointly by the scoping 
staff and the project’s initiators and potential sponsors. They will consider: 


the need for the project; 

the risks of opposition or failure; 

the likely extent and distribution of benefits; 
the resources required. 


They will decide whether the project is worth undertaking, in view of the like- 
lihood of its outcomes and anticipated costs and impacts. 
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Setting up the Full Planning Organisation 


Overview of the Work Ahead 


In the transition from scoping to a full project, the initiators will consider the struc- 
ture of the operation and the interim budget for a full organisation. The five most 
critical undertakings are: 


appointing a suitable project manager; 

confirming the sponsors and their financial resources; 

appointing a governing board that includes the confirmed financial sponsors and 
other participants; 

recruiting suitable staff; 

preparing a suitable office. 


This will be followed by a professional work programme: 


e establishing a shared philosophy and conceptual approach amongst board members 
and staff; 

testing and refining the conclusions of the scoping phase; 

planning ahead — outlining potential strategic options for implementation, checking 
support from external participants, costing the options, and assessing their 
feasibility; 

comparing the potential outcomes of each option and their impacts; 

selecting a preferred strategy; 

preparing detailed action plans and exit strategy; 

implementing the preferred plans; 

monitoring the outcomes and impacts of implementation. 


Developing a regeneration programme is a major undertaking in itself, and requires 
the skills of an experienced regeneration manager and the support of champions. It is 
also essential at the outset to designate a competent chief executive and board chair. 
These key people must share the philosophy, work together and with other partners. 


On to a Sound Start: Appointing the Full Project Manager 


The initiators and sponsors of a regeneration programme need to appoint a fully 
fledged ‘project manager’ who will verify the outcomes of scoping, secure the fund- 
ing, detail feasible plans, implement and conduct an ‘ex-post’ evaluation of impacts. 

The initial role of the project manager is to build the organisation — its staff, work 
space, managing board and work programme. This requires experience in manage- 
ment and technical knowledge, a clear philosophy, encouraging useful vision and 
creating consensus. 
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The project manager should have the professional experience needed for the 
programme as well as: 


e the intellectual and professional ability to grasp the dynamic, inter-active complexity 
of human habitats, and to plan ahead in a holistic, integrative way; 

e a socially oriented philosophy that will enable collaborative planning and effective 
action, aiming to maximise the net benefits to people in society at large; 
understanding the operations of both public services and market mechanisms; 
the creative mind to innovate; 
leadership qualities and interpersonal skills — to communicate, inspire and facilitate 
collaboration among diverse individuals and organisations; 
efficient management of resources and time; 

a good track record, rank and status to command resources and action. 


If the initiators are confident that the scoping manager has suitable capabilities, they 
may consider this person as a candidate for management of the full project. The 
board will either approve the manager’s appointment or conduct a wider search. 

Managers may be recruited from various sectors — public, voluntary and private — 
but must possess the qualities mentioned above. However, in many cases the initiators 
cannot afford to appoint a person of high status as project manager before funding is 
secured. This dilemma was common in SRB, where no assistance was given for the 
pre-bid phase, while at the same time the bidding proposal was expected to provide 
solid information. Therefore, initiators commonly choose either: 


e a highly capable director of an existing unit to take on the project as an additional 
task, which is then liable to receive only limited attention; or 

e alternatively, a lower-level person is appointed to deal with the project on a full- 
time basis, but their capabilities may result in an unsatisfactory product. 


Alternatives do exist: 


e If project finance is provided from central government, using a small part of the 
capital programme to fund project planning may be worthwhile; 

e a local authority may consider recruiting a suitable manager regardless of external 
funding, because the work done may bring benefits even if a bid is unsuccessful. 


Appointing a Board 


Potential board members may come from the financial sponsors, charitable organi- 
sations, other significant champions and interested parties amongst service providers 
and those at the receiving end. 

The board chair and project manager will find that an initial shared regeneration 
philosophy is highly desirable, assisting consensus and saving time. The philosophy and 
approach that guided scoping should be discussed, amplified and accepted or refined. 
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Managing the Regeneration Office 


Overview 


Managing a regeneration project requires a larger organisation and has more 

demanding tasks. The manager has to grasp the complexity of urban systems, the 

dynamics of urban change, and the experiences and motives of the stakeholders. 
Essential tasks for a regeneration manager are: 


e securing a shared conceptual approach amongst the board members and the planning 
team; 

testing and refining the conclusions of scoping; 

establishing contacts with the main stakeholders and potential participants; 
conducting workshops of ‘Active’ and ‘Recipient’ stakeholders; 

planning ahead — developing and costing strategic options, and comparing their 
feasibility; 

evaluating potential outcomes and impacts on people; 

selecting a preferred strategy; 

preparing detailed action plans; 

implementing the preferred plan; 

monitoring outcomes and impacts over time. 


The Challenges Facing a Full Project Manager 


The project manager will have to cultivate amongst team and board members a 
shared view of the dynamic nature of local changes. 

A narrow focus of regeneration is unlikely to get to the root of a problem or 
provide efficient solutions. All relevant parties ought to understand why a regenera- 
tion project has been proposed; what are the inter-related causes of local problems 
and which solutions would maximise the beneficial effects for most people. 

Almost all regeneration projects entail major changes for existing inhabitants and 
for the surrounding population or businesses. Some projects may have much wider 
beneficial (or adverse) impacts, which should be clearly understood from the outset. 

A good manager reaches out to the real world and gains understanding of pro- 
cesses of change that affect people in the designated area, and enhances his team’s 
and board’s awareness and understanding of: 


the extent of local suffering due to particular local conditions; 

the chains of causes and effects that led to the current situation; 

the motives of those who proposed the project; 

the aim of maximising the beneficial experiences for the public at large; 
the need for mutual understanding and common ground; 

the imperative of managing the available resources to best effect. 
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The Manager’s Operational Brief 


The project manager’s brief will require additional consultations, a review of the 
scoping conclusions and outcomes, and a check of approval for its recommendations, 
as well as: 


verifying and securing the sources of finance; 

staffing in accord with the forthcoming tasks; 

obtaining suitable office space, and space for public consultation workshops; 
enhancing a shared philosophy and approach with the board and the staff; 

review and conclusions of the scoping report; 

setting the brief to the team for the full study; 

implementing the proposed regeneration programme; 

monitoring the outcomes, evaluating their impacts over time on all relevant people 
and interests, and adjusting action where necessary; 

e keeping the board informed of progress and agreeing with them strategic issues and 
budgets. 


Good Management is more than Organising and 
Financial Prudence 


The success of the project will depend on the approach and capabilities of the pro- 
ject manager; it needs more than an orderly organisation: 


e imagine a box of 30 lead soldiers — you organise them on the shelf and go away for 
a month; the set will stay in that position till you return; 

e imagine a group of 30 living soldiers — you organise them in a certain configuration 
and go away for a week; on your return you find that they exercised their own judgment 
and changed their positions — but does their new order fit your requirements? 


If they shared your philosophy and approach, their new configuration would be 
similar to your preference. 

Good management requires ‘efficiency and accountability’ together with a shared 
philosophy, insight and trusted leadership. The manager has to build up these shared 
attributes with both the project board and staff. 


Providing the Operational Office Space 


The office will have to accommodate the project manager, the board’s chair, meeting 
rooms, the staff and space for public gatherings and workshops. The regeneration 
office location should be accessible to local residents. 

In addition to the regular work space and facilities, the office should include a 
display wall for notices and plans, a screen and projector to display images and films, 
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and wider spaces for group meetings of the team as well as for Dynamic Planning 
Workshops with ‘Active’ and ‘Recipient’ stakeholders. 


Appointing the Staff 


A regeneration project manager will find in the scoping report information to 
decide what professional experts are needed. It may be useful to re-employ some of 
the scoping team who have already gained local experience, particularly in com- 
municating with social networks, running ‘dynamic planning’ and ‘community 
impact’ workshops, understanding the local economy and financial budgeting. 
Special expertise will be needed for evaluating potential strategies — on both finan- 
cial aspects and community impacts. 


Sharing an Approach — with the New Team and Board 


The primary reason for a regeneration initiative is to overcome urban conditions or 
changes that have detrimental effects. However, the initiative for change may have 
political, practical or economic motives. 

Successful regeneration depends on board members, sponsors and professional team 
members sharing an approach to the analysis of causes and impacts of local conditions, 
and to effective plans that maximise the net benefit to the population at large. 

A first challenge is to establish a shared conceptual approach to regeneration, by 
conducting induction sessions with the board and staff. An agreed approach will 


facilitate coherent and neues T 


Key to it is recognition of: 


the dynamic nature of action/reaction that lead to changes in the urban scene; 
the different impacts that the same changes could have on different people; 

the inter-relations between different elements of human habitats that require a 
systemic outlook to understand what is taking place and why. 


BOX 11.4 A SYSTEMIC OUTLOOK 


A systemic outlook way of thinking is essential in regeneration. It is used in 
other spheres — for example the relationships between health and living 
conditions. Its computerised versions are used extensively in traffic manage- 
ment and by manufacturing businesses that require the right quantities and 
timing of particular inputs to the production and assembly of goods. 
Regeneration involves complex interactions between many spheres, and 
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where a computerised analysis is not available, a systemic outlook by the 
team should guide discussions with other relevant bodies. 

Computers have enabled quick calculation of the inter-relation between ele- 
ments of a system, initially for simple or linear relations between two 
elements — when changes in one are caused directly by changes in another 
element. But it became clear that a more complex set of interactions accounts 
for changes in many cases. The concept of complexity took shape, and com- 
puterised analyses developed further, to enable analysis and management of 
more complex interactions between different elements of a system. System 
analyses have become common for managing inter-related components of 
production systems. It is more difficult to do this for an urban system, but a 
mind-set seeking to understand inter-relations should prevail. 


About the Nature of a Regeneration Strategy 


A Framework for Action 


A strategy is an overall framework for action to counter local problems. It indicates in 
outline terms the aims, how to advance them, and who would be affected beneficially 
or adversely. A good strategy provides an approach and a framework within which 
further ideas are allowed to develop, on the basis of understanding the problems 
afflicting the area, their causes and the likely outcomes of the proposed intervention. 
A strategy is more than long-term objectives; it consists of six key elements: 


aims and objectives, defined and if possible quantified; 

understanding of the processes of change that caused the problem; 

appraisal of resources available — financial and other; 

creative ideas; 

envisaging and selecting a realistic course of action in outline terms, identifying the 
bodies and people who would partake in implementing it, but allowing the ‘field 
actors’ local discretion on details; 

e monitoring progress and outcomes, and modifying plans if necessary to achieve the 
desired outcomes. 


A Strategy can be Adjusted and Evaluated 


A strategy should be robust and resilient, but not cast in stone — it may evolve 
with experience or with changing circumstances. Indeed, part of a sensible strat- 
egy is constant reassessment of dynamic processes of change and adaptation to the 
evolving scene. 
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Strategic options can be evaluated in terms of the relationship between invest- 
ment and outcomes. Value for money means either that the selected strategy 
provides higher-value outcomes than the next option or the same outcomes for 
lesser cost. 

People affected by a regeneration strategy experience beneficial or adverse 
changes in terms of social, economic and environmental outcomes. The 
value to the people affected cannot always be measured in financial terms. 
Moreover, the same amount of money will have a higher value for a poor person 
than for a wealthy one. Yet the beneficial and adverse impacts should be taken 
into account. 


The Nature of Strategic Decisions 


Decisions will be taken regarding particular details of the strategy. Certain decisions 
can affect the entire strategy and these should be subject to board approval. A stra- 
tegic decision is about large quantities and the nature of the strategy: 


e itis not a routine decision; 

e it is a complex decision; 

e it must consider strengths and resources and external forces, and may lead to changing 
objectives or the course of action. 


For example, a strategy that aims at full employment may rely on private market 
enterprise providing more jobs. If the market does not deliver, one may consider 
injecting public finance. However, this could lead to inflation, so a review may 
suggest putting effort instead into education and training in subjects that experi- 
ence shortage of trained staff. This example demonstrates the importance of 
having an integrated, systemic appreciation of the scene when making strategic 
decisions. 


Preparing the Regeneration Strategy 


Overview 


The process of preparing a regeneration strategy and plan aims to develop the most 
practical and rewarding action plan for the project. However the regeneration area 
does not exist in isolation and its inter-relation with the surrounding areas is to be 
part of the analysis. 

One or more options may emerge that require different types of inputs and may 
have different beneficial and adverse outcomes, directly intended or incidental side 
effects — affecting different groups of people on site and wider afield. 
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Analysis of options should include five main aspects: 


feasibility and the risk of failure; 

duration and time for the effects to emerge; 

distribution of beneficial and adverse impacts in and outside the area; 
the cost of achievement; 

the net value to society. 


The project manager must grasp the complex picture, and enable the team and 
board to share the approach. 


Outlining the Work Programme 


Early team discussions will review the findings obtained so far about the chain of 
causes — geographic, institutional, economic, social and other — that lead to an area’s 
problems, and the identity of active stakeholders who cause and recipient stake- 
holders who experience the impacts. 

Other discussions include the dynamic planning approach to the project, the 
potential nature of the regeneration strategy and its main risk factors, the main issues 
to be addressed, and the impending strategic decisions. This overview is an impor- 
tant basis for future analyses and collaboration. 

Drawing members of the project’s board into that analytical process would ben- 
efit from their particular expertise. It should also provide an opportunity to 
develop the shared knowledge and approach, and will contribute to a cohesive 
decision making. 

A review and analysis by the staff and board should consider key questions: 


e what activity or situation do we regard as ‘a problem’, who are the people affected, 
and to what extent? 

what or who causes the damaging activity and who benefits from it? 

what are the likely future impacts — adverse or beneficial — if it remains 
unaltered? 

what improvements may be sought for the situation and how feasible are they? 
who and how many people would benefit from regeneration? 

who and how many, if any, may suffer from the proposed strategy? 

what would be the overall financial costs of the project? 

will private sector investment be available and what are the investors’ motives? 
what would be the public sector costs and would these funds bring greater public 
benefits if used elsewhere? 


Answering these questions would reduce the risk of unexpected obstacles, and 
will enhance collaborative thinking amongst Board members and professionals, 
based on: 
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e joined-up thinking that reveals the inter-actions between changes in physical, 
economic and social aspects; 

e shared social values amongst the professional team, board members, sponsors and 
the local people. 


The project manager would also have to maintain contacts with: 


the population in the area, and in surrounding areas if relevant; 

all external bodies involved with past or future changes to the area; 

the local authority’s relevant departments and services; 

the likely contributors to financing the project — government departments, charitable 
organisations and others who may contribute to financing and enabling the project. 


The sharing of approach, knowledge and forward thinking between participants 
should assist in reaching consensus on strategic aims, vision and budget allocations. 


Understanding What Went Wrong 


An effective regeneration strategy is founded on a clear idea of what is wrong 
at present, what caused the current situation, and who is suffering or gaining in 
consequence. Decline is often a long and complex process due to inter-related 
causes which may be due to external factors such as wars, the World economy, 
etc., but often are the result of internal changes in housing policies, services and 
economic investments. Knowing the causes is key to successful regeneration. 

A helpful tool here is an initial workshop in the method of Dynamic Planning (see 
Box 11.1) at which the Recipient stakeholders who experience the problems have a 
joint workshop with the Active stakeholders whose actions caused these problems. 
Participants are presented with simple ‘pen and paper’ tools that assist them to identify 
the causes of problems, who causes them and why, and who is adversely affected. 

Such insights result in mutual understanding and a degree of empathy. Most 
importantly, it provides the background for subsequent joint sessions of Active and 
Recipient stakeholders, at which they can understand each other’s concerns and 
seek a practical and fair solution. 


Identifying Potential Resources 


Resources are more than an allocated budget. Every urban area has some potential 
for improvements to activities and quality of life, both within and around the area. 
Such potential exists in physical, economic and human terms, such as underutilised 
land, unrealised economic advantage, wasted financial resources, and inadequate 
training for potential jobs. Potential may dwell in local bodies that are inefficient or 
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un-coordinated and in people who, by being underemployed or uncreative, do not 
use their full human potential. 

A wider urban scene with under-utilised or unwisely used resources may con- 
stantly be wasting financial and other resources. Put together such waste may exceed 
the value of dedicated urban regeneration budgets. Even a small increase in the 
budget allocated to regeneration may have a significant ‘output equivalent’ that 
exceeds the dedicated urban regeneration budget. 

A strategy aimed at improving the management of available resources requires 
careful thinking, the ability to communicate with people of different skills or per- 
suasions and suitable financial resources. 

Strategic options can be compared for their likely effects on: 


people affected in the designated area; 

the effects and impacts on other people and organisations; 
the financial and other resources needed for implementation; 
the financial benefits/costs to the public purse. 


Defining and Adjusting Boundaries 


The word ‘boundary’ is used to mean both the physical remit and the boundaries 
of activities. The boundaries of a project could relate to a community of location, 
or to a community of shared activities. Many regeneration programmes relate to a 
community’s location as well as to its shared activities. 

An integrated regeneration strategy is likely to address diverse activities (housing, 
employment, education, etc.) Each of these may have a different ‘operations boundary’ 
defined by the service provider. Operational boundaries vary — most regeneration 
programmes are composite and involve several economic activities and services; 
each may have different administrative boundaries and catchment areas. It is important 
to distinguish between the: 


e target area which is the cause of the study, and where most changes and benefits are 
likely to take effect; 

e study area which includes the wider context, related to activities with wider cover- 
age such as transport, employment or schools; 

e action area where intervention required for the target area will take place, which 
could be inside or outside the target area; 

e time boundaries which are important in the preparation of a strategy, since a num- 
ber of constraints on time limits are likely to arise; 

e externalities area which is where an improvement required for the regeneration 
target area would introduce side-effects — beneficial or adverse — also to people who 
are neither the cause nor the intended beneficiaries of the project. 
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The boundaries and extent of externalities should be included in the shared data 
base, and the impacts upon them should be added to the benefit/cost analysis of the 
entire project, particularly in the context of city-wide planning and management. 


Strategic Considerations 


Strategic considerations affect the very nature of a strategy, and have impacts 
beyond the originally defined regeneration area. It is generally accepted that regen- 
eration ought to be sustainable rather than temporary, and establish foundations for 
the long-term life of an area rather than a temporary improvement. One has to 
differentiate between factors intrinsic to the area which cannot be changed, factors 
outside control of regeneration agencies, and those that can be managed by the 
regeneration agency. 

Sustained regeneration, if it does not take place spontaneously, may require local 
or even central government intervention to induce change. Such intervention can 
take various forms (including infrastructure changes, budget injections, economic 
initiatives to start investment and social means such as education). 

It is essential for project management to be familiar with all types of potential 
interventions, since the urban regeneration strategy will be most effective if its 
manager can complement and co-ordinate these inputs. Changing ongoing poli- 
cies and activities of central and local government could be regarded as 
interventions affecting the spontaneous market processes. Arguments against gov- 
ernment intruding into the private market are a familiar bone of contention. 
However, several of these are likely to already be in place, producing significant 
public benefits. Seeking such intervention could be regarded as a political move 
and should be left to the project board to decide, aware that a decision may be seen 
as ‘interference with the market’. 

In considering its decision, the board should seek a comparative analysis of the 
likely consequences of the two options — with and without public sector invest- 
ments. This would require a comparative feasibility and cost analysis as well as a 
socio-economic benefits/costs analysis, to compare the outcomes of the project 
with and without the additional public funding. The method of “Community 
Impact Analysis’ described in Box 11.1 provides such comparisons. 


Feasibility Analyses 


Feasibility analysis aims to establish for each of the proposed options whether it is 
capable of being implemented or will come to a halt due to potential impediments: 


e financial viability requires accounting for financial resources and the returns they 
may be expected to produce, and it may involve external sources and the partners 
to the project whose criteria may vary; 
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e economic feasibility analysis considers the presence of sufficient ‘market demand’ to 
support the planned activities (e.g. cultural activities for a new hall or commercial 
demand for new floor-space); 

e development feasibility analysis considers physical aspects such as access, drainage, 
etc., the likelihood of obtaining planning consent, the co-operation of property 
owners and other legal constraints; 

e public feasibility analysis considers the likely social and the political response, antici- 
pating where support and opposition may come from, and whether opposition can 
be reduced. 


Other impediments may be reduced by anticipating the bodies and people likely to 
be personally affected by implementation, tracking and maintaining contact with 
them and responding to their concerns. 

Implementation normally takes place in stages. Each stage will incur costs and 
some may bring in revenues. Planning stages and their financial implications can be 
crucial for the viability of the project. 


Comparing Alternative Regeneration Strategies 


Preparation of a strategy may reveal potential alternative courses of action — some 
will be dismissed outright, others may merit a comparative evaluation of the antici- 
pated beneficial impacts and risks of failure. The team will define one strategy as the 
‘bench-mark strategy’, analyse its attributes and compare the attributes of variant or 
alternative strategies. 

Useful questions for the comparison of options could include: 


e isthe area poor or descending down the spiral of decline and what would happen 
if the proposed strategy is not implemented? 

e who and how many people are likely to benefit from the changes proposed in the 
strategy, who will lose out, and to what extent? 
which groups or interests are inside the target area and which outside it? 
would a variation of the strategy reduce impacts on the most vulnerable people? 
what weight should be put on the depth of impact or the numbers of people 
affected? 

e how would a variation to the strategy affect the distribution of benefits and 
disadvantages? 

e is it possible to identify potential impacts of the area on the social and economic 
fabric of the town as a whole? 
will the area maintain its positive functions (e.g. low-cost housing)? 
have the analysis and the proposed changes been understood by all concerned, and 
what are their reactions? 

e finally — could the budgeted funds be put to a different use, more beneficial to the 
public at large? 
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Evaluating the Feasibility and Impacts of 
Alternative Strategies 


Undertaking the process of analysis and planning described above provides useful 
information, and should discard any impracticable or misdirected courses of action. 
Nonetheless, before committing themselves to implementing the best strategy, the 
sponsors and the board need to be convinced that undertaking the implementation 
is worthwhile, considering the beneficial impacts of the project against its financial 
costs and detrimental side-effects. 

Evaluation of a socially oriented strategy cannot be based on the financial analysis 
alone. It should also consider diverse side-effects and impacts, many of which cannot 
be ‘monetised’. Even financial impacts do not have the same value for every person — 
the loss of a given sum of money can mean a great deal for a poor person, but be 
of little consequence to a wealthy one. 

The project manager will need to confront a number of key questions: 


e what is the project really aimed at and are human, environmental or other impacts 
the main concern? 
which of the potential options appears to provide the highest net benefit to society? 
what would be the distribution of beneficial and adverse impacts from the chosen 
option? 

e what weight should be put on the extent of beneficial and of adverse impacts, and 
on the numbers of people affected? 


At that point a comparative evaluation of the alternative options should be undertaken. 

The final decision is not simple — many kinds of change do not carry a money 
tag, e.g. the loss of a playground, or the extension of a bus service. The method of 
Community Impact Analysis can provide information about the number of people 
affected by each change, and how high or low each affected person would rank the 
impact (see Box 11.1). 

If the outcomes of this analysis indicate that the project is both feasible and 
worthwhile, it provides the basis for gaining public support for the project, and 
securing practical support from other agencies whose authorisation or participation 
in the project are required. 


Planning an Exit Strategy 


Regeneration agencies reliant on external sources of finance are normally estab- 
lished to operate within a limited time and budget. Winding an agency down upon 
completion may cause the loss of facilities and activities which people have become 
used to, resulting in an even greater sense of deprivation than before the project. 
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To minimise such damage an exit strategy should be prepared as part of the general 
strategy, and its likely efficacy assessed during evaluation of the proposals: 


will the strategy lead to self-sustained improvement after the funding is withdrawn? 
what preparatory initiatives can cater for sustained regeneration? 

how long does the proposed intervention have to be supported before it produces 
a self-sustained improvement? 


An exit strategy should be considered early on. Although it is likely to be fully 
implemented nearer the end of the operation, some preparation and training ought 
to start earlier in order to reach the desired level by exit time. The exit strategy 
should also address the continuation or cessation of discrete project activities. 
Essentially it should examine the past delivery mechanism, costs and outcomes of 
each part of the project activity, and then address the following questions: 


e how successful has the activity been so far and is it worth continuing, modifying or 
ceasing? 

e is the current delivery mechanism of this activity capable of continued existence as 
a stand-alone operation? 
what resources and budgets would it need in future? 
can current project funding be replaced from public sources, charitable or other 
sources, or can it be self-financing? 

e if the current regeneration mechanism ceases, can an accountable replacement body 
be established? If it can, would the character of the activity be adversely affected? 


Having addressed these issues a project manager can present the future programme 
of an urban regeneration initiative and the phasing-out arrangements. 


Presenting the Findings for the Board’s Decision 


The decision to implement the project is in the hands of the board, who may also 
consult with other bodies. The project manager will present to the board a summary 
of the work done and the team’s recommendations, covering: 


the reason for undertaking the study; 

analysis of the problem and its causes; 

a comparison of the options, their likely outcomes and costs; 

community impact analysis — identifying the groups of people suffering in the cur- 
rent situation and those who should benefit from the future situation; 

a concise but meaningful summary of the team’s conclusions and recommendations; 
the proposed long term monitoring of progress and impact analysis. 
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Long Term Monitoring and Evaluation of 
Outcomes 


Monitoring the project and its evaluation should be undertaken during and following 
implementation, for several purposes including: 


e informing the project team about the success or otherwise of their plans, so that the 
course of action can be continued, corrected or the strategy revised; 

e accounting to the authorities and to the public, about the operation; 

e drawing lessons for future initiatives. 


However, the foundations for evaluation should be laid during the planning phases, 
for two reasons: 


e to ensure the availability of baseline data against which to measure the degree of change; 
e to enable the monitoring data and criteria used in future to be related to the ex 
ante evaluation which predicted the outcomes of the proposed strategy. 


The methods of such monitoring and evaluation are discussed in detail in Chapter 10 
of this book, and the method of Community Impact Analysis is summarised in 
Boxes 11.1 and 11.5. 


BOX 11.5 THE ASHKELON REGENERATION 
PROJECT 


For example, the Ashkelon Regeneration project had as one of its main stra- 
tegic objectives the generation of capable management, confidence and 
economic initiative amongst the leaders and senior staff of the local authority. 
Although the project wound down after four years, it took a further five years 
to produce the full effect of a sustained good local governance. The leader- 
ship and management style of the local authority improved significantly and 
the population expanded over a period of ten years. 
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|2 Transatlantic Policy 
Exchanges 


Rachel Granger and Martin McNally 


Introduction 


Although difficult to generalise about — given the sheer size of the USA and its 
diversity — it is true that in the field of urban regeneration arguably more than any 
other sector, the USA has had a long history of transatlantic policy exchange with 
the UK (see Hambleton and Taylor, 1993). Some of the most significant flagship 
policy developments and programmes in regeneration (in the USA, the term revi- 
talisation is used) have been implemented on both sides of the Atlantic, shaped by 
experiences in either country and debated collaboratively. These include the desig- 
nation of zones and other area-based initiatives, including Urban Development 
Corporations, Development Companies, Business Improvement Districts (BIDS), 
and public—private partnerships, which have been tasked variously in tackling issues 
of poverty and social exclusion, and stimulating economic development through 
enterprise and job take-up. Whilst similar in origin, such programmes have operated 
in very different policy and practice contexts. The USA operates to a very different 
political and administrative geography. The USA is 40 times the size of the UK and 
many of its metropolitan regions are the size of the UK’s countries — its demographic 
make-up varies by state as does its policy paradigms, and both countries are shaped 
by significant differences in institutional infrastructure. Nevertheless there are similar 
issues which face both countries, some broad similarity in policy design and an 
established space for policy debate, which warrant further analysis. 

In this chapter, the ecology of these programmes is examined through a series of three 
case studies: Baltimore, New York and Detroit. Through these, the chapter considers: 


e the growing power of cities and metropolitan regions; 

e the spectre of inner city decline in urban areas and increasing marginalisation in the 
post-recession period; 

e the mainstreaming of area-based initiatives through Empowerment Zones and 
Enterprise Communities Initiatives (EZECs); 

e the role of Community Development Corporations in achieving holistic regeneration. 
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Overview: Reviewing the USA Urban Crisis 


Both the USA and UK appear to share remarkable symmetry in economic perfor- 
mance, which is a reflection in part of the interconnectedness of both economies. 
Both countries were ravaged by deindustrialisation during the 1970s following the 
OPEC oil crisis and increasing globalisation of the industrial base. In the USA, manu- 
facturing cities of the Midwest and Northeast declined significantly as manufacturing 
jobs and population halved in several cities such as Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis and Buffalo, NY and moved to low-cost locations overseas or in the South’. 
Before the 1980s, Detroit and Chicago were seen as hot spots for high wages, affluent 
living and investment tied to manufacturing, with urban centres boasting high stand- 
ards of living, high rates of real estate construction, and regional economic and 
demographic growth. Subsequently both cities have become home to areas of acute 
poverty, unemployment and racial disenfranchisement, which now characterise large 
swathes of the ‘rustbelt’; a pejorative term used to denote the extent of deindustriali- 
sation in the area from the Upper Northeastern states, the Great Lakes and the 
Midwest states. In the UK, the position bears striking resemblance. Deindustrialisation 
of the industrial heartland of the Midlands, Northeast and Northwest began during 
the early 1970s and continued throughout the 1980s decimating the industrial 
powerhouses of Glasgow, Newcastle, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
Nottingham and Birmingham, which led to wholsescale changes in the economic 
and demographic base of many industrial regions. Whilst it is true that urban restruc- 
turing and revitalisation has taken place on both sides of the Atlantic, real estate 
projects and growth of service sector jobs as part of wider attempts to stem decline 
from deindustrialisation in the years leading up to the Millennium and in the years 
afterwards have been hit hard by the Global Financial Crisis, which impacted on 
USA and UK cities first before evolving into a full crisis and global recession. A pic- 
ture emerges then of an uncertain situation for some former industrial areas of both 
countries, tied to a volatile economy which is vulnerable to external shocks, and as a 
result, have become home to deepening social and physical problems as more affluent 
families leave and those that stay, battle with unemployment, low wages, low social 
mobility and under-invested urban spaces, leading to deep-rooted community issues. 


Baltimore: Re-imaging Inner Cities as a Blueprint for 
Urban Policy 


The former industrial city of Baltimore forms part of the Baltimore—Washington 
metropolitan area (pop. 9.5m) on the east coast of America but whose history lends 


1 Whilst the Northeast and Midwest areas were seen as heavily unionised, the Southeast 
and Southwest areas as ‘right-to-work’ states have passed laws that prohibit trade union 
agreements and therefore have a higher number of workers willing to accept lower wages. 
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itself more to the Rustbelt as an area it once served. Today, Baltimore is notable as much 
for establishing urban revitalisation as a hegemonic regeneration model tied to its har- 
bourside redevelopment, as its infamous racial tensions and neighbourhood poverty. 

Baltimore’s foundations lie in its harbour, today the second largest seaport in the 
mid-Atlantic states but is situated closer to midwestern markets than the east coast. 
Baltimore’s deindustrialisation has been written about extensively and it is not the 
intention to replicate that here. Starting during the 1960s as the steel and ship indus- 
tries began to collapse, the city looked to re-image the area and to consumption 
activities (tourism, conferences, arts and culture) to provide replacement jobs. 
Baltimore’s development of the harbourside area of the city realised from 1980 
onwards was a proactive attempt to use federal and state investment to lever private 
investment and regain pride in a city through large scale urban renewal of properties 
and businesses over a 260-acre site made up of brownfield land. The development 
of the 28-storey world trade center, development of promenades around parkland, 
and development of flagship attractions such as the Maryland Science Centre, 
Convention Center, Festival Marketplace and Aquarium have acted as a significant 
catalyst for investment in the city. The apparent success of the Inner Harbour rede- 
velopment — which took its conceptual development from Civic Boosterism — and 
the idea of promoting public perception of an area for re-investment purposes 
through flagship developments (see Molotch, 1976) has been replicated throughout 
much of the western world over the last two decades. At the heart of it is a more 
proactive and entrepreneurial approach to economic growth and by extension, 
regeneration. Birmingham’s (UK) overt replication of the ‘festival marketplace’ in its 
redeveloped canals and flagship Brindleyplace development and Conference 
Quarter is a public acknowledgement of Baltimore’s success. However the assumed 
trickle-down of benefits from property-led revitalisation is highly contested. Whilst 
Baltimore has become a shorthand term for ‘waterfront redevelopment’, it is also 
notorious for its multiple deprivations. It has the shocking accolade of being 
labelled a ‘death zone’ due to its low skills, low-wage economy from tourism, enter- 
tainment and retail, tied to waterfront development, which has become a ‘petri dish 
for disease, drugs and crime’ EIR, 2006[O40)) ’Today Baltimore has the highest 
intravenous drug use and the highest murder and violent crime rate in the USA, 
and the dynamics between drug use and criminal activity, and high unemployment 
and low wage jobs is obvious. 

Levine (1987) notes that redevelopment has done little to boost aggregate wealth 
of the city and created a conspicuous urban dualism in which gentrified downtown 
houses are occupied by developers and those working in professional services. In 
contrast, the other parts of Baltimore house impoverished blacks, displaced manufac- 
turing workers and ex-offenders who continue to suffer from a shrinking economy, 
declining public services and what Levine terms ‘neighbourhood distress’, which 
manifests from time-to-time through racial protests and high profile incidents (such 
as the Gray riots of April 2015). In all of this, Levine cites the inherent problems of 
Baltimore’s powerful Public—Private Partnership (PPP), the poor linking of waterfront 
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development or general revitalisation schemes to low-income neighbourhoods, and 
the pitfalls of building a low-wage economy based on services and tourism; all of 
which act as a salutary reminder about achieving sustainable change through regen- 
eration. The problems tied to the PPP in Baltimore are of wider interest. 

The history of PPP in Baltimore goes back 40 years and spans a variety of pro- 
grammes. The PPP is premised on the evolution of the Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association and the Greater Baltimore Committee (Chamber of 
Commerce), which Lyall (2007) argues acted as an incubator for civic entrepreneurs 
but which Levine (1987) argues has exerted private sector interests in redevelop- 
ment. For example the Baltimore Development Corporation is a PPP contracted by 
the City of Baltimore to promote economic development but plays a major role in 
several projects such as enterprise zones, which it runs, tax credits it helps receive 
for businesses, management of business parks, and investment in major projects such 
as the Emerging Technologies Center and the controversial Hilton Hotel. (The 
Hilton Hotel project is controversial in so far as the Convention Center Hotel 
Project was almost entirely funded by the public sector but for private sector gain, 
with Hilton Hotel contributing just 2% of total costs). 

The PPP’s management of enterprise zones raises further issues. Enterprise Zones 
have been a dominant tool for developing inner city areas on both sides of the 
Atlantic — in the UK 23 zones were designated in 1981/2 and a further 15 up to 
1996, inspired by the American, Jack Kemp who advised during the Reagan years. 
In the USA, Enterprise Zones were developed under the Bush Administration but 
later abandoned and then implemented under the Clinton Administration in 1992 
as part of a series of measures announced by the Federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) under a wider Enterprise Zone and Empowerment 
Zone initiative. Enterprise Zones offer tax incentives attractive to firms and are 
designed to encourage them to grow but as Bill Clinton acknowledged this is only 
effective as part of a wider package that tackles social issues. In the US, Vice-President 
Al Gore became the leader of the first Enterprise Zone and Empowerment Zone 
Initiative, the flagship project of Clinton’s Urban Policy programme, led by HUD 
Secretary Henry Cisneros, which has been mainstreamed and extended throughout 
the Obama years, and is now charged with providing enterprise measures alongside 
social support, which tackles issues in disaffected communities holistically. In the UK, 
Enterprise Zones have been re-introduced in 2011 during the Coalition Government 
(2010-2015) as a principal tool for economic growth. Having learned the lessons 
from earlier use of Enterprise Zones in the UK, which produced transient business 
behaviour to maximise financial incentives without producing any of the trickle- 
down benefits (see Granger, 2011[0Q41]), the emphasis this time has been on local 
growth potential, long term viability, minimising displacement, and producing lasting 
benefits to a local economy. The Centre for Cities have argued that the (UK) Zones 
need to be more proactive in increasing employment and take-up of new jobs than 
they do supporting firms to grow, if they are to have lasting benefit (Larkin and 
Wilcox, 2011); an idea that some of the more successful zones have taken on board 
(e.g. Airport City near Manchester, and Upper Manhattan area of New York). 
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New York: Empowerment Zones and Community 
Economic Development 


In 1993, nine Empowerment Zones were announced in the USA (six designated by 
Secretary of State for HUD and a further three designated by the Agricultural 
Secretary). The Zones were to be designated following a competition in 1994, in a 
move that echoes the early competitive nature of area-based initiatives in the UK from 
1992, e.g. City Challenge and Education Zones. Like City Challenge (from 1992), the 
Neighbourhood Renewal Fund (2001-2008), and later the flagship New Deal for 
Communities Programme (from 1998) in the UK, the US Empowerment Zones 
(from 1994) were based on an integrated approach to regeneration, which tackled 
multiple issues of economic, human, community and physical development under one 
area-based programme. The key characteristics of this were that empowerment zones 
were area-based, brought together public and private stakeholders as strategic partners, 
and bid competitively for public funds through an integrated strategy. 

The Upper Manhattan Empowerment Zone (UMEZ) for example brought 
together both private and business interests with public and community stakeholders 
to revitalise deprived communities in the Upper Manhattan area, including Marble 
Hill, Washington Heights, Hudson Heights, Harlem, South Bronx and Hamilton 
Heights. Unlike other areas of New York, Upper Manhattan has not been subject to 
the same economic growth, gentrification and tourism influxes that have character- 
ised the wider city over recent decades, although there is some recent 
acknowledgement that tourism and gentrification are shaping the area, albeit at a 
different rate and style. Upper Manhattan was designated as a federal empowerment 
zone in 1994 and the Upper Manhattan Empowerment Zone Development 
Corporation was formed to oversee its delivery. Whilst UMEZ is funded through 
federal budgets, it also draws on funds from the City and State of New York, mean- 
ing that UMEZ is a long-term strategic tool that will continue beyond the lifetime 
of the federal zone designation. 

Unlike other empowerment zones, UMEZ has focused exclusively on business 
development and developed four strategies to achieve this: 


Increased access to capital for local businesses 

Provision of competitively priced capital for commercial development 
Improvements to community cultural institutions 

(Demand-driven) workforce development that connects employment opportuni- 
ties to un/underemployed residents 


By 2013 UMEZ had funded more than $90m in grants focused on arts and culture, 
and workforce development, $170m in loans to mixed-use real estate and commer- 
cial businesses, $57m in tax-exempt bonds for real estate development projects, and 
had leveraged an additional $1bn of private investment for community use 
(UMEZDC, 2014). It has been argued that UMEZ has created 9,000 jobs in Upper 
Manhattan from 1997-2010, helped to reduce unemployment by 28%, reduced 
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poverty by a quarter, increased income growth by 30% and outperformed other 
urban empowerment zones designated at the same time (ibid.). One of the most 
successful aspects of UMEZ has been its approach to community development and 
strategic collaboration. From the outset the Clinton administration stressed the 
importance of stakeholders working in partnership: “Communities cannot succeed 
with public resources alone. Private and non-profit support and involvement are 
critical to the success of a community seeking revitalisation’ (CEB, 1994: 1). In this 
sense, the emergence of Community Boards and also Community Development 
Corporations have been an important infrastructural development key to the suc- 
cess of some Zones, such as that in Upper Manhattan. 

Community Boards are 50-member volunteer boards that play an important role 
in improving the quality of life of citizens in a community by acting as representa- 
tive bodies, which monitor the needs in a community, make recommendations to 
City Hall, act in an advisory capacity in land use and zoning decisions, and initiate 
new growth plans for tackling issues such as housing decay, playgrounds, bike lanes 
or traffic issues. There are currently 59 community boards (or districts) in New York 
City: 12 in Manhattan, 12 in the Bronx, 18 in Brooklyn, 14 in Queens and 3 in 
Staten Island. 

Community Development Corporations such as that in Harlem act as a subsidi- 
ary to a larger Urban Development Corporation (e.g. New York State Urban 
Development Corporation), which implements initiatives to strengthen community 
development. As such, it is the formal arm of a community and acts as a strategic 
body for place making, working strategically with other stakeholders and managing 
federal or state initiatives. In Harlem the Community Development Corporation 
(HCDC) has been responsible for tackling a range of issues such as planning and 
development, commercial development, residential development, creative and 
community-based enterprise development and managing the Weatherisation 
Assistance Program (the Federal energy-saving programme for low-income groups). 
One of its flagship projects is La Marqueta Mile which in partnership with local 
business experts and grassroots community and neighbourhood partners is seeking 
to convert an underused section of the elevated Metro North railroad viaduct on 
Park Avenue, from East 111th to East 133rd Streets. La Marqueta Mile offers the 
opportunity to create an area that provides space for the development of a vibrant 
local public market that will house locally produced food suppliers, arts and crafts 
as well as wholesale and retail facilities and provide for local people and tourism. 
Thus it is a good example of public and private issues being brought together as 
well as a project that tackles issues of enterprise (through food suppliers, visitor 
expenditure), social investment (through local fresh food, community events) and 
physical decay (through reuse of the transport infrastructure). 

Harlem is also home to what was intended be one of a number of the Obama 
Administration Promise Neighbourhood Children’s Zones (like Sure Start in the 
UK) which provides critical support for vulnerable children and families cur- 
rently, or at risk of, marginalisation; supporting them from birth until adulthood, 
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through wide-ranging initiatives to tackle education, health and family develop- 
ment. The Harlem Children’s Zone (HCZ) began as a pilot in the 1990s, which 
began to tackle issues of local poverty holistically; tackling disaffected families, 
drug and alcohol use, poor health, violent crime, alongside wider issues of failing 
schools and physical decay. In 2000, a ten-year strategy for expansion of the pilot 
financially and geographically (eventually to 97 blocks) was announced, which 
enabled the community model to continue, and which today is funded under the 
Federal Office for Urban Affairs. 

In the US then, the informal use of Community Boards and the formal designa- 
tion of Community Development Corporations has provided key infrastructure 
needed for local business and community development to flourish hand-in-hand, 
which goes beyond their role in managing area-based initiatives. SoBRO for 
example (South Bronx Overall Economic Development Corporation), which was 
established to work with UMEZ, provides dedicated support for the South Bronx 
area in Upper Manhattan and has achieved remarkable success in reversing eco- 
nomic decline and fostering community empowerment at the same time. SOBRO 
provides credit assistance and financial literacy support to help residents in finan- 
cial poverty, business support to help low income local enterprise development 
and the creation of business zones, offers education programmes for adult and 
youth development, as well as managing a diverse portfolio of real estate (690 resi- 
dential units, 154 special needs housing units, and 700,000 sq ft of commercial 
space). Some of SoBRO’s most significant achievements however have been its 
work with supporting local people into employment and provision of affordable 
housing, both of which have had a transformative effect on the day-to-day lives of 
local residents. Like the Children’s Zone in Harlem, which brings together wider 
issues of apartment improvements with health, education and family support, it 
serves to remind us that in some cases, the effects of restructuring and decline can 
be so acute that concentrated area-based measures are needed to alleviate the 
effects of an area ravaged by decline, and to tackle the complex, seemingly intrac- 
table deprivation in low-income racial communities, which wider revitalisation is 
unable to reach. 


Detroit: Devaluation and Racial Decline 


The fortunes of many towns and cities are tied irrevocably to their industrial make- 
up and whilst prosperous areas are rich in high-growth, high value-added industries, 
in this and other chapters, declining areas have been shown to be a product of the 
contraction of low-value added industries or are those undergoing transformation. 
Detroit is an unusual case study, in so far as it is a vulnerable metropolitan region, 
which exhibits signs of growth, as well as contraction and transformation. When the 
Global Financial Crisis began to unfold in 2007 through to 2008 Detroit was 
undergoing rapid transformation from an automotive manufacturing economy to 
one based on professional and leisure/retail services. As the crisis began to unfold, 
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the city was hit disproportionately as housing and business foreclosures induced a 
larger crisis, with multiplier impacts on unemployment, business closure and 
reduced consumer spending, which indirectly affected income to the city through 
reduced tax receipts. Apocalyptic images of Detroit’s neighbourhood abandonment, 
epidemic homelessness and make-shift shelters in parks and along disused railway 
lines were to many the face of the crisis, which was to lead to the City’s eventual 
bankruptcy in 2013. 

However, the chasm between growth and decline, rich and poor, and in Detroit’s 
case white and black is more complex and more precarious. Like many areas of the 
Mid West, the city has been shaped by deindustrialisation of its car industry, which 
hit low-skilled blue collar households in black neighbourhoods and led to a 
marked period of urban—rural shift (termed counterurbanisation in the US) of 
more affluent white communities, in a process which has also been labelled ‘White 
Flight’. As a result, Detroit was transformed from a thriving and diverse urban area 
of 2 million people to an inner city area of 700,000 low-income residents, virtually 
overnight, many of whom were situated in black communities. Thus, many of the 
social and community problems that have plagued the city which have an eco- 
nomic root have been framed as racial issues, which have acted as further barriers 
to redevelopment. 

While it is true to say that the city and hinterland suffered from contraction of 
car manufacturing, from 1980 onwards, which led to widespread loss of jobs and 
a population exodus, the city has also been home to intense revitalisation. In the 
mid 1990s under the auspices of Detroit Renaissance — a private sector group 
tasked with redevelopment of the city — Detroit embarked on sustained investment 
in its urban areas, re-imaging and development of entertainment industries as a 
replacement to manufacturing. The approach adopted in Detroit resonates with 
the approach developed in Baltimore in so far as both are based on improvements 
to recreational and public facilities, especially flagship physical developments, as a 
way of levering further investment to the city. As Spirou (2011) notes sports stadi- 
ums emerged as flagship developments: in 2000 the $300m Comercia Park 
replaced the ageing stadium for the Baseball League’s Detroit Tigers, and in 2002 
the NFL Detroit Lions moved to a new $430m facility at Ford Field in the 
Downtown area, which added to the City’s existing Joe Louis Arena for the NHL 
Detroit Red Wings. These were complemented by entertainment-oriented infra- 
structural developments in the form of casinos, hotel complexes and a theatre 
district, which in combination provided a basis for attracting visitors to the city 
and hosting sports mega-events. 

At the same time Michigan’s Neighbourhood and Enterprise Zone, operated by 
the Downtown Development Authority as a subsidiary to the Michigan Economic 
Development Corporation provided tax incentives for the construction of new 
housing and rehabilitation of existing housing as a way of tackling a decaying hous- 
ing stock whilst attracting footloose professionals to the city. Rehabilitation, which 
draws parallels with the UK’s introduction of Housing Market Renewal (HMR) 
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from 2002 until 2011, was aimed at properties with a land value of less than $80,000 
and was typically associated with devalued housing and physical decay in low- 
income neighbourhoods caused by earlier ‘White Flight’. Aggressive rates of new 
housing construction added 2,500 condominiums to the downtown area in the 
five-year period to 2006 and was marketed to young professionals as being close to 
arts and cultural institutions and within entertainment districts. As history now dic- 
tates, neither strategy was sustainable. Rehabilitated housing has been associated 
with the questionable lending practices of banks and mortgage associations working 
with low-income groups, which were most closely linked to foreclosures and led to 
the banking crisis. At the same time, the new condominium developments were 
eclipsed by high vacancy rates, and as the crisis began to unfold and service sector 
jobs contracted, the city experienced the exodus of the same footloose professionals 
and visitors who were being lured to regenerate the city. Both approaches encom- 
pass mass devaluation of land and building stock, which led to prolific abandonment 
of the CBD and suburbs, and which in turn has resulted in mass re-investment and 
gentrification, through significant ‘Rent Gaps’ (Smith, 1979). Rent gaps emerge 
when the gap between actual ground rent and potential rent and sales is sufficiently 
sizeable to act as a lucrative investment opportunity. 

The combination of White Flight, which led to underinvestment in housing and 
in some cases, ‘redlining’ in the city, together with more recent foreclosures in low- 
income (black) neighbourhoods and the abandonment of new construction 
complexes (as well as those mid-construction) have imperilled the City’s economy 
and forced it into near-terminal decline. In the last 12 months, Detroit has been 
the site of intensive and aggressive speculative investment, spurred by its devalued 
housing and building stock, which is creating a two-speed city. The City’s down- 
town area has attracted intense investment from US and Chinese investment 
companies, has been the focus of stimulus programmes such as the new M-1 
streetcar line, and is attracting white hipsters due to low rental values. As Detroit 
emerges from bankruptcy, it is attracting businesses, infrastructural investment and 
residents at rates not seen in decades. For example, the billionaire Dan Gilbert 
bought more than 60 buildings in the downtown area, and Mike Ilitch the owner 
of two Detroit sports teams has bought up unprecedented levels of devalued real 
estate. Outside of the downtown area however, there are still 150,000 vacant or 
abandoned buildings and in some streets just one or two houses are being used, 
creating the impression of two cities, one occupied by whites and the other by 
blacks (The Guardian, 2015). In combination, both processes portray a city that is 
gentrifying and collapsing simultaneously. 

What makes Detroit distinctive is its vision, which places white wealth and 
gentrification firmly at the centre of its renewal in direct contrast to the 
approaches in New York. Investments in real estate and infrastructure have been 
argued to be increasing land values. Vacancy rates in the downtown core are 
mainly below 5% and rental values are $200-$400 higher than a year ago. Tech 
start-ups are increasing and creative professionals are being lured by cheap rents 
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with larger companies offering financial incentives for their young employees to 
live in the city centre. The riverfront area has become a particular magnet. 
However, there is little evidence to suggest that prolific investment as a result of 
rent gap will trickle down to low-income neighbourhoods, as Baltimore testifies 
to. For example, in New York average rents rise above $3,800 in Manhattan whilst 
half its residents live near or below the poverty line. One problem is that disad- 
vantaged neighbourhoods are poorly positioned to benefit from new opportunities 
in the core unless there is provision in place to support and enable disadvantaged 
groups into new employment opportunities. This is because disadvantaged groups 
exhibit the lowest rates of skill attainment and poor social mobility, meaning that 
they are unlikely to benefit from new job creation, all of which can be exacer- 
bated by under-servicing of public facilities in poorer communities and 
contraction of vital support and education initiatives as a result of austerity cuts. 
Perhaps surprising then, that Detroit policy-makers are encouraging gentrifica- 
tion in the CBD, whilst knowingly overlooking the critical issues beyond the 
downtown core. As one resident states: “We used to have everything: department 
stores, grocery stores, all of it. Now the sewage backs up, the park is locked, the 
school is closed. If we only had more repair dollars, people could have stayed here’ 
(Harris, 2014 in The Guardian, 2015). 


Learning Lessons from Transatlantic Experiences 


Drawing conclusions on the extent to which policies and programmes have been 
successful is never easy and the degree to which an initiative has been successful in 
taking control over an area’s redevelopment or arresting decline is more difficult 
given the myriad of issues which come to bear on an area’s day-to-day condition, 
and the evolution of policies as more and more lessons are learned. There is also 
the axiom that localities are unique, meaning that it is difficult, if not futile, to 
attempt to draw comparisons, consider transposing one area’s ideas or activities to 
another and so on. Nevertheless, there is now wide agreement that urban decline 
is linked in part or fully to the economy and that economic, social/community and 
physical decay has roots in economic decline and by extension, industrial restruc- 
turing and economic shocks. The restructuring of economies away from 
manufacturing from the 1970s onwards during deindustrialisation created substan- 
tial decay in the USA and the UK, which not only led to the birth of Urban 
Regeneration as a discrete policy instrument in both countries but also can be 
recognised today in the performance of former industrial regions, which continue 
to be racked with multiple deprivation. The first observation then is that urban 
decay arising from the decline of wealth and a failing economy, and from social 
deprivation and physical dereliction can be difficult to turnaround in the short- 
term. This is evident from accounts on both sides of the Atlantic that urban regions 
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still undergoing transformation as a result of deindustrialisation were among the 
hardest hit from the Global Financial Crisis. Secondly, there has been a move 
towards longer-term policy development to regenerate areas in both the USA and 
UK, with typically public funds for wide scale redevelopment now being commit- 
ted for at least 10 years. The obvious caveat is the UK Coalition Government’s 
withdrawal of public funding to Sure Start programmes and Housing Market 
Renewal initiatives mid programme announced in the 2010 Comprehensive 
Spending Review, after being elected to Government. 

The second area in which lessons have been learned and policy has been refo- 
cused is in the recognition that physical-led developments seldom work. They can 
revitalise an area relatively quickly but will not bring about the lasting change 
needed to fully regenerate an area unless economic growth is tied to tackling dep- 
rivation. In other words, where areas are invested in and trickle-down benefits are 
assumed to follow, the evidence is that this will not occur without further inter- 
vention. In the US, investment in Baltimore’s physical fabric around the Inner 
Harbour and key flagship buildings, and Detroit’s investment in flagship leisure 
facilities and in housing have led to gentrification rather than lasting improvements 
in wealth and the social condition of deprived communities, which have been 
further disenfranchised by developments in the CBD core. As a result the US 
approach has moved away from investment in the physical renewal of an area as a 
catalyst for change towards more holistic and long-term approaches, which bring 
together public and private interests and business and community concerns. It is 
not just that growth firms need to employ locally but that stakeholders need to 
intervene to ensure satisfactory skill development of local communities that dove- 
tails with new opportunities being made available. In this respect, early attempts to 
marry business growth with community training such as neighbourhood Renewal 
Funds in the UK (from 1998) and proactive empowerment zones and stakeholders 
(such as UMEZ, HCZ and SoBRO) have led to a change in thinking, which is 
now being mainstreamed. For example, the more recent softening of British 
Enterprise Zones to deal with employment as well as business growth, indicate that 
even free-market advocates recognise the limitations of achieving economic 
growth without putting in place instruments for disadvantaged communities to 
take-up new opportunities arising from investments. The development of employ- 
ment support in the Airport City Enterprise Zone in Manchester is a case in point 
although only time will tell if economic forces prevail. Here the adoption of a 
‘business growth + community employability’ model for regeneration in partner- 
ship with other agencies to achieve this, marks a significant departure from the 
single-agency, physical-led renewal schemes of the last two decades. In this respect, 
Baltimore’s investment in a renewed harbour area (Baltimore Plan 2.0) whilst racial 
deprivation issues spiral, and Detroit’s investment in the downtown area at the 
expense of deprived communities on the outskirts stand in marked contrast and 
raise serious questions about their ability to achieve the type of lasting change 
needed to fully regenerate an area. 
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KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e Urban renewal and revitalisation are useful for urban 
regeneration but only when schemes resolve local issues and 
result in increases in local wealth and standards of living. 


e Urban renewal projects increase the risk of gentrification, and in 
some areas of the UK and USA super-gentrification in which 
marginalised ethnic neighbourhoods are further 
disenfranchised. 


e The Global Financial Crisis has impacted disproportionately on 
some of the most disadvantaged communities in both the UK and 
USA, which have been subject to further austerity-led cuts. This 
has created severe resource constraints, which have limited the 
scope of intervention to assist some disadvantaged groups. 


e There have been concerted efforts in both the UK and USA to 
develop integrated approaches to area-based regeneration with 
the current use of empowerment zones seen as effective in 
bringing together multiple stakeholders, and demand and 
supply concerns. 
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|3 Urban Regeneration: 
Experiences and Insights 
from the Celtic Fringe 


Deborah Peel and Greg Lloyd 


Introduction 


This chapter focuses on urban regeneration in the politically devolved regions of 
the UK. Forming part of the British Isles, which is taken as comprising the larger 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland, and several thousand smaller islands, the distinct 
nation-regions of Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland are popularly designated as 
lying in Britain’s ‘Celtic Fringe’ (Jones and Evans, 2008). Individually very different, 
however, these three nation-regions offer insights into the causes of urban degenera- 
tion and the different prescriptive regeneration interventions which have been put 
into effect by successive UK governments. These experiences inform our theoretical 
understanding of evolving social constructions and changing state—market-civil 
relations in the problem definition, solution design, prioritisation and implementa- 
tion of urban regeneration. 

In this chapter, regeneration in the Celtic Fringe of the United Kingdom is 
explored, in which regeneration is framed as: 


e = Tackling of long-term issues, which manifest as ‘traces’ of intervention and a series 
of ‘re-solutions’ 

e Community-focused, with regeneration interventions prioritising the public realm 
and town centres 

e Regionally distinct, shaped by devolution and regional alignment of political power 


Understanding ‘Regeneration’ in the Celtic Fringe 


As has been discussed throughout this book, structural change has specific geographical 
effects, impacting local and regional economies differently, but specific ‘events’ — planned 
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or unplanned/intended or unintended — or involving longer ‘episodes’ can change the 
trajectory of a place, for better or worse. As Couch et al. (2013) affirm regeneration has 
evolved through different phases in response to changing political and ideological con- 
texts, economic conditions and social circumstances and policy priorities. They point 
to an evident duality in urban regeneration of promoting urban growth and competi- 
tiveness on the one hand, and, on the other hand, addressing the needs of neighbourhood 
renewal. This antagonistic tension between economic imperatives and community 
narratives is worked through in setting various limits to regeneration and priorities for 
action, which is especially evident in the Celtic Fringe. This chapter 
follows the reasoning of Leary and McCarthy (2013a) which establishes regeneration 
as essentially people-centric and state-led in nature. Crucially, they state that: 


Urban regeneration is urban-based intervention which is public sector initi- 
ated, funded, supported, or inspired, aimed at producing significant sustainable 
improvements in the conditions of local people, communities and places 
suffering from aspects of deprivation, often multiple in nature. (Leary and 
McCarthy, 2013a: 9) 


This chapter explores whether this is the focus of regeneration in the Celtic Fringe. 

That regeneration is understood in many ways and takes various forms in practice 
may be illustrated through the high level (central government) strategic documents 
which demonstrate a degree of variance across the Celtic Fringe. The Welsh 
Government’s (2013) regeneration framework, Vibrant and Viable Places, defines 
regeneration as: 


an integrated set of activities that seek to reverse economic, social, environ- 
mental and physical decline to achieve lasting improvement, in areas where 
market forces will not do this alone without some support from government. 


Similarly, the Department for Social Development in Northern Ireland (2013) 
defines regeneration as: ‘activities that reverse economic, social and physical decline 
in areas where market forces will not do this without the support of government. 
Thus regeneration in these contexts is premised on the notion of market failure and 
the associated rationale for state intervention to correct those market failures. They 
also reference ideas around sustainable development with respect to economic, envi- 
ronmental and social concerns. 

In a nuanced contrast, in Scotland, the Local Government and Regeneration 
Committee (2014) in its report following the Delivery of Regeneration in Scotland 
Inquiry, stated: 


We see regeneration as a vision delivered through a focus of effort and stra- 
tegic approach across all public policy areas. First and foremost regeneration 
is about reducing poverty, decline and inequality of opportunity in areas of 
disadvantage. It is about improving outcomes for communities. 
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Here, the emphasis would appear to be on the ambition to secure an improvement 
in well-being for those communities disadvantaged by industrial restructuring and 
economic change. This statement reflects the Scottish Government’s broader and 
explicit promotion of an outcomes-based approach to public policy, planning 
and governance. Notwithstanding such high-level statements of intent across the 
Celtic Fringe, emergent policy practice for regeneration tends to be multifaceted. 

Whilst central government provides statements on policy ambitions and broad 
policy directions, local authorities tend to be the lead actor in implementing regen- 
eration. Reference to the notion of regeneration performing an ‘umbrella’ role is 
not uncommon. Thus, in Wales, the Torfaen County Borough Council’s (2004) 
Regeneration Strategy 2004-2016, for example, not only serves as a corporate level 
strategy document, but provides ‘an umbrella for the numerous area and topic based 
regeneration initiatives’ taking place within the council area (2004: 6). As such, this 
local level Regeneration Strategy feeds upwards to inform an overarching 
Community Strategy for the district, outwards to a range of partner organisations, 
and downwards to inform and shape the application of strategy priorities at the 
neighbourhood level. This example demonstrates that regeneration takes place 
within multi-level governance arrangements, involves multiple relationships 
between different interests, demands multi-faceted engagement and is part of a 
melting-pot of what is held to constitute locally based regeneration policy. 

In this chapter we argue that, notwithstanding the differences in regeneration think- 
ing and practice, there are some common aspects evident in the Celtic Fringe in its 
approaches to designing and prosecuting urban regeneration. We highlight four prin- 
cipal themes: the mainstreaming of urban regeneration within broader, holistic, public 
policy portfolios for health and housing; a turn to strategic regeneration frameworks; a 
focus on the public realm, notably town centres; and an explicit concern for social well- 
being outcomes at the local level. This chapter does not consider the otherwise rich 
messiness of local regeneration activity which includes the work of community 
groups, charities and social enterprises, outreach by further and higher education, vol- 
unteering initiatives and numerous local neighbourhood projects organised by 
concerned people, but rather examines the higher level regeneration meta-narratives. 

In terms of government rhetoric, policies in the Celtic nation-regions are increas- 
ingly oriented towards communities and framed in terms of broader ambitions for 
reducing poverty, decline and inequality of opportunity. The Scottish Government’s 
Local Government and Regeneration Committee (2014), for example, succinctly 
stated: ‘Regeneration is about people’ Explicitly focusing on a ‘community-centric’ 
interpretation of what is presented as regeneration, this chapter focuses on the higher 
level political ambitions for securing a people-focused regeneration in Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland. It concludes with some pointers for what we might 
learn from selected experiences and emergent statements of future directions. 

In the remainder of the chapter regeneration is understood conceptually as the 
re-solving of issues of degeneration and decline through a re-examination of Rittel 
and Webber’s (1973) concept of ‘wicked problems’. Second, regeneration in the 
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Celtic Fringe is contextualised by highlighting devolution and the evolving realign- 
ment of political power, as important in understanding regional distinctiveness. It is 
argued that devolution has provided the intellectual and policy space for experi- 
mentation and assertion of ideological difference and place specificity. This has been 
taken up in variable ways. Regeneration narratives across the Celtic Fringe are then 
explored and future directions of regeneration are considered, based on the higher 
level statements of intent. 


Regeneration as Resolving Wicked Problems 


Regeneration is acknowledged to be a very broad field and in this book covers the 
varied fields of the economy, physical environment, housing, communities, etc.To this 
one might add issues of culture, skills, environmental sustainability and so on. This 
eclectic mix of regeneration activities not only highlights definitional issues, but 
points to the intrinsic promiscuity of regeneration. Leary and McCarthy (2013b: 583) 
observe that the: 


history of regeneration is the history of unexpected urban problems popping 
up and clutching political attention. A major paradox is that while the prob- 
lems tend to be long term, and thus far intractable, solutions are short term 
and mutable. 


In highlighting the unexpected, Leary and McCarthy (2013a) indicate the potential 
vulnerability of places and communities to economic and industrial restructuring. 
The sheer diversity of interventions and instruments available to those involved 
with regeneration resonates with Rittel and Webber’s (1973) attempts to develop a 
general theory of (urban) planning where they contend that problems are inherently 
complex and systemic and that there is no definitive list of solutions. Rittel and 
Webber (1973) concluded that planning problems, that is, problems which are con- 
cerned with social or policy issues, are intrinsically ‘wicked’ (1973: 160). They 
characterised problems in the natural sciences as being ‘definable and separable’ and 
as potentially having ‘solutions that are findable’ (1973: 160). In contrast, and appli- 
cable to regeneration, they define social or policy planning problems as ‘ill-defined’, 
relying upon ‘elusive political judgment for resolution’ (1973: 160). Critically, Rittel 
and Webber (1973: 160) were at pains to point out that such social problems, which 
are part of complex open systems, are rarely ‘solved’, rather ‘they are only re-solved — 
over and over again. The persistence of local economic restructuring suggests that 
regeneration is subject to this constant pressure for re-solution. As this chapter will 
show, experience in the Celtic Fringe confirms the longevity and complexity of the 
causal factors leading to degeneration. These characteristics have implications for 
the vicious circle of the regeneration re-solution cycle. Certainly, the persistence of 
the need for regeneration would suggest there is no evidence of a virtuous circle. 
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Importantly, Rittel and Webber (1973) elaborate a number of characteristics of 
planning problems which here it is suggested, are germane to understanding urban 
regeneration. We argue that an appreciation of ‘wicked problems’ helps to explain how 
urban regeneration has evolved in the Celtic Fringe. In effect, both planners and those 
involved in regeneration are seeking to improve some aspect of the world in which 
people are living. Problems, such as those associated with degeneration and multiple 
disadvantage, are analysed and explained based on diverse value sets and their respec- 
tive ideological provenances. It follows that policy re-solutions are not ‘true or false’ 
but ‘good or bad’ (1973: 162). This observation exposes the normative nature of regen- 
eration and suggests that attitudes and social constructions are highly influential. 

According to Rittel and Webber (1973: 164) wicked problems are “essentially 
unique’ and are inherently complex because they form part of interacting open sys- 
tems. The absence of a ‘definitive formulation’ (1973: 161) of a given issue and the 
likelihood that symptoms may be inter-linked with other intractable issues, make it 
hard to define cause and effect. Causes of multiple deprivation, for example, may 
have what Rittel and Webber (1973: 162) call a ‘no stopping rule’ due to the complex 
causal chains involved and the intrinsic open-ended nature of social and economic 
systems. Wicked problems are complex because, for example, ill-health may be the 
symptom of a number of causes (e.g. lack of employment, poor housing or a polluted 
environment). The ongoing inter-related nature of cause and effect in degeneration 
makes it hard to define where responsibility lies and to identify the domain in which 
problems of degeneration and decline may be tackled. Furthermore, wicked prob- 
lems may be explained in numerous ways. Ideological interpretations vary as to cause 
and effect and therefore selection of policy solutions will vary accordingly. Moreover, 
the implementation of regeneration initiatives (re-solutions) to address wicked prob- 
lems may not have an immediate or ultimate test of ‘success’ because the subsequent 
waves of repercussions take time to play out. Regeneration interventions cannot then 
be considered as one-off, discrete or time-bound. Each intervention is consequential 
and leaves ‘traces’ which carry forward to define the conditions in which degenera- 
tion takes place and regeneration is devised. These traces are inevitably the subject of 
intense scrutiny by taxpayers at large, by politicians, by academics, increasingly by the 
media, and not least by the communities directly involved. An interesting insight here 
may be drawn from the North American context, for example. Rose and 
Baumgartner (2013) argue that the media’s discussion of poverty has shifted from a 
focus on the structural causes of poverty to portrayals of the poor as cheaters and of 
social welfare programmes doing more harm than good, which in the preceding 
chapter is argued to have a racial connotation. Here the traces of regeneration policy 
may be further distorted in the public’s eye. 

Fundamentally a normative activity, those involved in regeneration have, as Rittel 
and Webber (1973: 166) said of planners, ‘no right to be wrong’ Arguably, regeneration, 
in not finding a resolution to disadvantage, inequality and exclusion can itself serve to 
exacerbate the underlying causes or be wrong-footed by changing circumstances. 
Based on insights from Ruttel and Webber’s (1973) search for a general theory for planning, 
Table 13.1 summarises a lexicon for understanding regeneration as re-solution. 
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Table 13.1 Regeneration as re-solution:A wicked lexicon 


Problems of decline and disadvantage Regeneration solutions 

Socially constructed Normative 

Ideologically defined/value-based Ideologically defined/value-based 

Unique Specific (no one size fits all) — customised 
Difficult to define Involve multi-level governance 
Inter-dependent Inter-related 

Part of a chain Leave traces i.e. consequential — unintended? 
On-going Have repercussions? 

Systemic Systemic 


Regeneration in the Celtic Fringe: Before 
Devolution 


The notion of a singular Celtic Fringe is contested (Ellis, 2003). In this chapter, we 
do not imply that Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland conform to a particular 
model of identity, governance and urban regeneration. Rather, we suggest that the 
Celtic Fringe nation-regions present differentiated core-periphery relations and 
variegated opportunities to assert regionally distinct regeneration priorities. The 
Celtic Fringe provides a lens through which unbalanced geographies of economic 
change may be viewed. This lens helps reveal what Krugman (1991) identified as 
uneven processes of economic activity and unbalanced concentrations of economic 
and political power in a nation state. Contrasted with a London-centric outcome, 
for instance, the Celtic Fringe may be interpreted in terms of a set of dysfunctional 
core-periphery relationships and outcomes. These factors bring into play complex 
considerations of relative economic performance, economic history and geography, 
time, relations between scale and location, accessibility and connectivity, concepts of 
regionalism, and, as witnessed in the Scottish Referendum of 2014, various asser- 
tions of independence. Such dynamics are interwoven with cultural aspects that 
further characterise community and spatial relations. 

Across the UK, conventional urban regeneration has tended to be broadly mod- 
elled on an economic development and area-based approach, in terms of articulating 
priorities, funding and instruments. Supplementary initiatives addressed related 
social and community issues. Regeneration inevitably involved multi-level govern- 
ance arrangements. The level at which regeneration took place varies across the 
Celtic Fringe according to circumstances. A particular example is Northern Ireland 
where, until April 2015, the 26 local councils had very limited statutory powers and 
responsibilities, primarily acting in a consultative capacity with the Northern 
Ireland government. The implementation of the Review of Public Administration 
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has restored powers, including planning, to a (reduced) number of councils (11). The 
Regeneration Bill (2014) set a new agenda for regeneration powers which are also 
to be decentralised to the new councils in 2016. 

Over time, particular spatial considerations have served to shape the relative 
economic performances of Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland in different 
contexts — rural, island, coastal, suburban and urban. At a regional scale, spatial dis- 
parities have been configured in particular ways due in part to the principal urban 
morphologies. Here reference is made to the largest city-region in the Celtic 
Fringe, Glasgow, and the regional capitals of Edinburgh, Cardiff and Belfast. In 
Scotland, for example, the post-war regeneration of central Glasgow — e.g. the 
Glasgow Eastern Area Renewal project (GEAR) — involved comprehensive rede- 
velopment. Spanning a period from the end of the Second World War until the late 
1970s, this renewal scheme was the largest of any city in the UK. It involved the 
demolition of thousands of slum tenements and the rehousing of some 45% of the 
city’s post-war population, almost half a million people. A very physical form of 
urban regeneration, the GEAR project is recognised as having had important impli- 
cations for subsequent urban development and regeneration policy across Scotland’s 
central belt. It created a particular legacy (Local Government and Regeneration 
Committee, 2014).A lesson for regeneration practice from the GEAR initiative was 
the adverse social ‘traces’ left from physical renewal and relocation programmes, the 
repercussions of which demonstrate how the complex inter-related nature of 
degeneration was not fully understood or anticipated with respect to the impacts 
on peripheral housing estates. Significantly, this physical redevelopment form of 
urban renewal effectively presaged the subsequent neo-liberal emphasis on land and 
property development as a lever to secure urban regeneration. 

Urban regeneration can be seen as nested within the broader ‘regional problem’ 
(Armstrong and Taylor, 2000). A policy of direct regional assistance sought to attract 
companies to the South Wales Valleys, for example, where there was relatively high 
unemployment. This approach inevitably included specific urban areas, such as 
Pontypridd. The relative regional economic performance involving urban decline 
was a consequence of the economic conditions of the 1930s. An early form of urban 
regeneration emphasised direct assistance to specific companies, an approach that 
continued until the mid-1970s. Small towns like Maesteg and Bridgend benefited 
from the establishment of trading estates, but the policy tended to be highly local- 
ised. This area-based approach may be contrasted with initiatives in the 2010s of 
investment more directly in skills and infrastructure with the ambition of creating 
more favourable conditions for identified industrial sectors (Centre for Regeneration 
Excellence in Wales, 2012). 

In Northern Ireland, a very different agenda prevailed where urban regeneration 
was bound up with “The Troubles’. Civil and sectarian unrest set the context to meas- 
ures which sought to address the localised effects of industrial restructuring. Since 
2003 a Neighbourhood Renewal programme has operated as a cross-government 
strategy targeting communities throughout Northern Ireland which suffer from high 
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levels of deprivation. Launched in 2007, the Department for Social Development’s 
‘Renewing Communities’ programme, for example, acknowledged that ‘regeneration 
activity that is short-term, internally focused and largely dependent on community 
efforts will not be enough to reverse the fortunes of the area or secure real growth 
for the future’ (Department for Social Development, 2009: 5). The instigation of 
strategic regeneration frameworks across Belfast was then an explicit attempt to ‘join 
up’ multi-sector actions. The aim was to address not only the physical and economic 
consequences of deindustrialisation but also the social and mental health legacies of 
civil unrest. A particular focus was promoting community cohesion and shared com- 
munities. This approach sought to link public sector strategies and resources with 
private sector investment plans in order to address issues of infrastructure whilst 
endeavouring to secure ‘buy-in’ from local communities. 

In Dundee, Scotland, the closure of individual factories, such as Levis and Timex, 
precipitated local economic and community crises, set against a broader underper- 
formance of the Scottish economy. Urban regeneration comprised a mix of 
area-based, people-based and sector-based initiatives. The Priority Partnership Area 
and Social Inclusion Partnerships, for example, were intended to focus on 
community-led regeneration priorities through the design of local projects to 
address the specific manifestations of disadvantage across the city (McCarthy and 
Fernie, 2002). Devolution has subsequently offered the opportunity to address this 
fragmentation in interventionist arrangements. 


Regeneration in the Celtic Fringe: After 
Devolution 


At devolution, each nation-region inherited a raft of urban problems associated with 
industrial restructuring in Scotland and Northern Ireland, and the contraction of 
specific industries, such as coal-mining in Wales. The development of specific urban 
regeneration policies across the devolved UK has itself taken place in the context of 
evolving constitutional, ideological and political relations — especially those associated 
with the devolution of powers under the Blair Government. The creation of the 
Scottish Parliament, Welsh Assembly and Northern Ireland Assembly provided oppor- 
tunities for the new administrations to assert their relative autonomy and address issues 
of degeneration and decline in culturally specific and place-sensitive ways. Informed 
by specific political ambitions, regeneration agendas reflected the differentiated priori- 
ties and impacts at different scales of localities — sub-regions, urban economies and 
communities, inner cities, suburbs and rural areas, including, in the case of Northern 
Ireland, shared communities, good relations and cross-border regeneration concerns. 
Devolution carries with it a powerful political provenance. In the UK, it is framed 
in light of a specific set of economic ideas, reflecting the turn to a neo-liberal eco- 
nomic agenda (Sandel, 2012). Devolution may then be interpreted as integral to the 
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UK government’s attempts to modernise the ways in which the public sector is 
organised and managed. The consequences of devolution across the Celtic Fringe 
are experienced differentially, reflecting the development of customised responses to 
particular economic, environmental and social conditions (Morgan and Mungham, 
2000). Attention has been drawn to the various processes of convergence and diver- 
gence (Keating, 2003). It is argued that devolution has served to modernise the 
public sector; securing decentralisation of public services, advocating a more mean- 
ingful civic culture and establishing new arrangements for local and regional 
governance (Goodwin et al., 2005). Such debates illustrate how the expectations of 
devolved governance and subsidiarity have been interpreted and implemented on 
the ground as political devolution offered the potential for critical learning, experi- 
mentation and innovation in regeneration policy and practice development. 
Devolution was put into effect through the Scotland Act 1998, the Northern 
Ireland Act 1998 and the Government of Wales Act 1998. The Scottish Parliament, 
Welsh Assembly and Northern Ireland Assembly enjoy differentiated legislative and 
fiscal powers (Morgan, 2006). Whilst Westminster retains reserved powers over cer- 
tain areas, such as fiscal, foreign and defence policy, each of the devolved states has 
powers over regeneration policy. Where regeneration policy ‘sits’ in relation to other 
public policy, and how regeneration is organised or delivered in administrative terms, 
varies across the nation-regions. Questions may then be raised about the extent to 
which regeneration practices diverge from a Westminster-centric grand narrative. 
Earlier reviews of UK-wide regeneration practices have suggested distinctive 
approaches. Jones and Evans (2008), for example, suggested that urban regeneration 
evolved in a variegated way. Similarly, Adamson (2010: 1, our emphasis) noted that 
there ‘is a common delivery of area-based regeneration policies in the four devolved 
administrations, but with considerable divergence in the detail of policy and the structure of 
delivery mechanisms’. These subtleties reflect, in part, the particular conditions in each 
nation-region, the broader political economy, the specific characteristics of each indi- 
vidual set of planning and governance arrangements and the relative capacity of each 
devolved administration. These differences are a consequence of the specific govern- 
ance context, socio-economic conditions and experience. More importantly, perhaps, 
it is the perception of the urban within the devolved states, together with the prior- 
itisation of the challenges faced, that define the scope of urban regeneration. 
Drawing on comparative research on poverty and regeneration conducted for the 
Joseph Rowntree Foundation, some further insights into these differences can be 
made. In relation to Scotland, Robertson (2014) explained the approaches to regen- 
eration as stemming from the specific Scottish policy-making and legislative 
structures. The distinct institutional arrangements were intended to accommodate 
Scotland’s unique territorial politics and the legal requirements of Scots Law. 
Robertson (2014) further argued that Scottish policy tended to mimic UK policy 
objectives in broad conception, with some differences at the margins. Common 
funding streams, such as through the European Economic Community and UK 
Government funding including Urban Aid during the 1970s, meant that regeneration 
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policy in Scotland was delivered according to Westminster priorities. The regenera- 
tion focus in England was primarily the inner cities. In Scotland, however, levels of 
deprivation were also concentrated in the peripheral social housing estates, them- 
selves a consequence — or trace — of the earlier urban dispersal (Local Government 
and Regeneration Committee, 2014). 

In the context of Wales, Clapham (2014) explained the approach to regeneration 
as being a consequence of the increasing political decentralisation of administrative 
powers since the 1960s, turning specifically on the creation of the Welsh Office in 
1965.This governance arrangement enabled a regeneration focus on the South Wales 
valleys, for example, which were undergoing significant industrial restructuring. 

With respect to Northern Ireland, Muir’s (2014: 33) review of poverty and regen- 
eration policy stated ‘regeneration has been identified consistently as an important 
aspect of anti-poverty work’. The evidence suggests the continuing emphasis on 
community-based working. She referenced, however, various dimensions of ‘fragmen- 
tation’ in regeneration approaches that were evident both before and after devolution. 
Muir (2014) concluded that fragmentation was evident in terms of the number of 
initiatives; parallel schemes taking place in the same areas at the same time; mixed 
programme funding for individual initiatives; time-limited project funding; and dis- 
placement of expenditure from mainstream budgets. She argued that, together, these 
raised important questions for any ‘genuine additionality’ (2014: 1). To this catalogue 
may be added the systemic fragmented nature of the Northern Ireland Government 
itself, reflecting its particular power-sharing foundations and arrangements. 

A critical appreciation of degeneration and context clearly shapes the associated 
processes of problem definition, solution design, prioritisation and implementation of 
urban regeneration. We argue that regeneration must be understood as on-going 
re-solution of socially embedded, systemic characteristics of advanced market econo- 
mies. This observation is consistent with Neal (2003) who argued that urban problems 
take place against deeper societal themes. These themes involve divisions in living 
conditions, opportunities and housing. Emerging circumstances are evident in new 
debates around the degree to which inequality is an intrinsic feature of modern society 
(Hutton, 2015), as may be illustrated by the extent and geographical spread of hunger 
and food poverty (All-Party Parliamentary Group on Hunger and Food Poverty, 2014). 
An emphasis on exclusion and social injustice exposes the deep inequalities in Britain 
at large (Lawton et al., 2014), re-setting the context for urban regeneration. 


Strategic Directions for Urban Regeneration in 
the Celtic Fringe 
In this section, contemporary urban regeneration in the Celtic Fringe is explored 


using the lexicon in Table 13.1 and discussed under the broad headings: cross- 
cutting strategies; resourcing; town centres; and community-based regeneration. 
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Cross-cutting Strategies: A Framework Approach 


The devolved administrations have each published regeneration strategies to estab- 
lish a point of reference in their broader public policy portfolios. The Scottish 
Government (2011) published Achieving a Sustainable Future: Regeneration Strategy. 
This prioritised supporting disadvantaged communities, ensuring that all places are 
sustainable and promoting well-being. Here regeneration is both reactive and pre- 
ventative. In particular, the Strategy asserts a framework for local action to tackle 
area inequality, create opportunities and improve communities. 

The Welsh Government (2013) published its regeneration strategy, Vibrant and 
Viable Places, asserting the importance of partnership working, strategic thinking, 
integrated actions and a commitment to sustainable development. In essence, as 
with Scotland, there is a mandate to secure cross-cutting interventions and defin- 
able outcomes. Reference is made to town centres, coastal communities as well as 
more conventional locations. Similarly, Northern Ireland published its Urban 
Regeneration and Community Development Policy Framework (Department for Social 
Development, 2013) with the objectives of tackling area-based deprivation, 
strengthening the competitiveness of its towns and cities, improving linkages 
between areas of need and areas of opportunity, and developing more cohesive and 
engaged communities. 

The use of cross-cutting frameworks would point to a more rounded approach 
to urban regeneration whilst seeking more customised measures which are appro- 
priate to the perceived causes of degeneration and the needs of communities. The 
frameworks would suggest that there is a material attempt to ensure that regenera- 
tion is not an isolated action on the part of government but is located in the 
mainstream of policy at large. There is a clear reference to the relationship of regen- 
eration to each nation-region’s overarching political ambitions, their prevailing 
economic strategies, and wider housing, health and educational arrangements. This 
explicit mainstreaming of urban regeneration positions is at the core of policy and 
reflects a number of influences. There is a broader acknowledgement that degenera- 
tion is multifaceted, inter-dependent and systemic. Any policy response or 
intervention has to reflect that complexity and inter-connectedness. There is an 
emphasis on partnership working across levels of governance which draws on estab- 
lished experiences in the individual regions. Moreover, multi-sectoral and multi-level 
intervention is an acknowledgement that economic conditions are continuing to 
deteriorate and spread and (under conditions of austerity) resources are increasingly 
limited. There is a need to establish a broader, more mainstream basis to urban 
regeneration — one that reflects the complex characteristics involved. A framework 
approach potentially creates flexibility to interpret and apply broad directions to 
local circumstances, thereby recognising the idiosyncrasies of community and place. 

In Scotland, mainstreaming of regeneration policy is supplemented by a turn to 
city-regionalism which seeks to give urban regeneration a sharper strategic context. 
The city-region agenda is bound up with the continuing modernisation of statutory 
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land use planning. The Planning (etc.) Scotland Act 2006 provided for new strategic 
planning arrangements for the four main cities — Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen 
and Dundee.The strategic development plans have to take into account city-region 
housing markets, travel to work areas, and access to services over relatively larger 
geographical areas and which transect individual local authority jurisdictions. In 
effect, urban regeneration is being located in a more strategic land-use planning 
framework. This approach positions the performance and productivity of cities and 
their city-regions as pivotal to securing the objectives of national economic policy 
(Scottish Government, 2015). Critically, the urban regeneration focus in Scotland is 
on ensuring cross-departmental and inter-related working to meet strategic out- 
comes.The role of the higher level strategic frameworks is to provide the overarching 
leadership and vision for the more local level implementation of urban regeneration 
measures. 


Resourcing 


Convergence of thinking and practice for urban regeneration is evident with 
respect to the recasting of more conventional area-based approaches. In Wales, for 
example, regeneration areas had already been in place in the Heads of the Valleys, 
Môn a Menai, the North Wales Coast, Western Valleys, Swansea, Aberystwyth and 
Barry. These designations reflected the perceived conditions requiring intervention. 
The new strategic framework now sets out a different approach where funding is 
being directly allocated to a number of councils to implement key regeneration 
projects in their specific areas. The new agenda includes property upgrades in 
Newport and Pontypridd, broadband and security cameras in Wrexham, a major 
redevelopment in Port Talbot and a recyclable loan scheme to encourage owners to 
improve empty and substandard properties in Tredegar, and the funding of a coastal 
regeneration project in Barry. In addition, different targeted funding arrangements 
are being devised. 

In Scotland, Scottish Partnerships for Regeneration in Urban Centres (SPRUCE), 
for example, is a £50 million fund that offers loans and equity investments to rev- 
enue generating infrastructure and energy efficiency projects to support regeneration 
in 13 eligible local authority areas. SPRUCE was established with European 
Regional Development Funds in conjunction with the Joint European Support for 
Sustainable Investment in City Areas (JESSICA) programme. Specific projects 
include the development of commercial workspace for small and medium sized 
enterprises in Coatbridge, the provision of offices in central Glasgow, mixed use 
developments in Edinburgh and the regeneration of a former paper-mill in Fife. 
There is also a Regeneration Capital Grant Fund to support projects that will help 
to deliver local regeneration in disadvantaged areas with the involvement of local 
communities. The Vacant and Derelict Land Fund supports projects that promote 
innovation in temporary and longer term greening techniques for under-used sites 
to benefit local communities. 
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Town centres 


The decline of town centres has become a particular priority for urban regeneration 
across the Celtic Fringe. The poor state of many town centres represents a ‘trace’ aris- 
ing from past planning and regeneration policies that encouraged out-of-town 
complexes. Furthermore, structural changes in retailing, consumer expectations, 
transport and parking have served to erode the economic viability and social vitality 
of many town centres. Whilst town centres have been the subject of interventions for 
some time, they are now being located within the strategic regeneration agenda. In 
Scotland, the Town Centre Action Plan was established in 2013 and included funding 
provision to bring empty town centre properties back into use as affordable housing. 
The Action Plan built on the report ofa national review of town centres that pointed 
to their importance to the well-being of the economic and social fabric of Scotland. 
It asserted that town centres lie at the core of community life, offering spaces to meet 
and interact and access facilities and services that people require. In Northern Ireland, 
Ilex is an urban regeneration company for Derry-Londonderry established to cham- 
pion sustainable economic, physical and social regeneration in the city. It has 
facilitated the completion of a number of large projects, including the Peace Bridge, 
the City of Culture in 2013 and is progressing the redevelopment of the Ebrington 
Barracks in the city centre. The Town Centre Partnership Fund in Wales is intended 
to support town centre partnerships. Projects in Newport, Neath Port Talbot, Blaenau 
Gwent, Rhondda Cynon Taff, Vale of Glamorgan and Wrexham are seeking variously 
to reduce fuel poverty and the number of vacant properties, diversify and promote 
alternative uses, such as residential and leisure, and extend Wifi. This diverse urban 
centre focus illustrates the different make-up and needs of local communities. 


Community-based regeneration 


Across the devolved nation-regions there remains a focus on community-based 
regeneration. In Wales, the Communities First initiative supports the most disadvan- 
taged people in the most deprived areas of Wales with the aim of contributing to 
alleviating persistent poverty. Its aims are to make these communities more prosper- 
ous, healthier, more skilled and better informed.There are 52 clusters in total across 
Wales. It is intended to be outcome- and results-based with community involvement 
intrinsic to the programme. Local actions are designed to address inequalities — 
economic, health, education and skills gaps — and the long-term causes and effects 
of poverty in the most deprived areas. 

The Scottish Government has prioritised increasing the number and strength of 
locally controlled, ‘enterprising’ community organisations. The Strengthening 
Communities Programme, for example, is intended to help community organisations 
become more sustainable and resilient. This approach encourages community owner- 
ship of assets alongside capacity-building initiatives. A People and Communities Fund 
has been set up to support registered social landlords, Community Development 
Trusts and other community bodies to deliver local outcomes. 
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The accumulated effects of neo-liberal thinking, the contraction of public 
expenditure through austerity and the erosion of concepts around the public inter- 
est (Marquand, 2014) have combined to create a new context for urban regeneration. 
Translation of ideas of localism, for example, at a time of austerity and neo-liberalism 
have emphasised the central role of local people in leading and taking responsibility 
for regeneration. Across the Celtic Fringe, community planning is being used as a 
specific cross-cutting policy measure to encourage community-based actions to 
meet specific policy outcomes. The decentralisation of powers to local government 
in Northern Ireland, for example, has promoted a specific focus on linking land-use 
planning, community planning and well-being. In Scotland, an emphasis on the role 
of Single Outcome Agreements between national government and local commu- 
nity planning partnerships has similarly identified the important role that 
communities and the voluntary sector can play in regenerating communities and 
places. In practice, implementation issues raise important questions of community 
and individual capacity to deliver regeneration outcomes. 


Future Directions for Regeneration in the 
Celtic Fringe 


This chapter has examined the emergent forms of urban regeneration in Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland in the context of political devolution. It confirms the 
observation that the problems of specific urban areas must be understood as unique 
and difficult to define given the complexity of the causal factors involved. 
Experience also reveals the extent to which urban and industrial restructuring, 
community and social impacts and capacities are inter-dependent since they form 
part of open urban social systems. Following Rittel and Webber (1973) regeneration 
is normative in character yet remains ideologically defined and time- and place- 
specific. In re-articulating Ruttel and Webber's (1973: 167) conclusion from a general 
theory of planning for urban regeneration, urban problems 


are wicked and incorrigible ones, for they defy efforts to delineate their 
boundaries and to identify their causes, and thus to expose their problematic 
nature. The ... [urban regenerator] ... who works with open systems is 
caught up in the ambiguity of their causal webs. Moreover, his [sic] would be 
solutions are confounded by a still further set of dilemmas by the growing 
pluralism of the contemporary publics whose valuations of his [sic] proposals 
are judged against an array of different and contradicting scales. 


This assertion points to the very febrile context for urban regeneration with respect 
to problem definition, solution design, prioritisation and implementation. The 
inherent wickedness of problems of degeneration continually demands re-solutions 
and an awareness of potential traces. 
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Three final observations hint at the direction of community-centric regeneration 
in the Celtic Fringe as we move towards the 2020s. These involve two processes — 
the incorporation of regeneration into wider policy domains as the systemic nature 
of regeneration becomes ever more evident and the shifting locus of regeneration 
responsibilities down to communities themselves. 

For Northern Ireland, the gradual implementation of the Review of Public 
Administration, the re-configuration of local authority boundaries and empower- 
ment of local government will see planning, community planning, well-being and 
regeneration all become local government responsibilities. Significantly, and reflect- 
ing a persistent theme in Northern Ireland, regeneration continues to be aligned 
with community development. Transferring regeneration powers to local councils 
after a period of more than four decades of centralised responsibility will put local 
government under the spotlight, requiring leadership, vision and confidence in order 
not to fail community expectations and to work with its diverse communities. 

In Scotland, well-being and community planning have also moved centre-stage, 
particularly with the emphasis on Scotland Performs, as a set of metrics, to assess 
progress towards defined national outcomes. The Community Empowerment 
(Scotland) Bill is intended to support communities to achieve their own goals and 
aspirations through taking independent action, assuming control of assets and having 
greater voice in relation to decisions affecting them. This new agenda positions 
government in a supportive role and forms part of on-going efforts to increase the 
scale and pace of public sector reform. Whilst it is recognised the Bill has the poten- 
tial to improve community-led regeneration, there are important questions around 
community capacity, confidence and capability to lead on re-solutions where gov- 
ernment has persistently failed. There is a concern that disadvantaged communities 
become further marginalised (Campbell, 2014). Despite the rhetoric, there is a risk 
that community-centric regeneration ambitions remain unrealised. 

In Wales, a progressive initiative, the Well-being of Future Generations (Wales) Act 
2015 may be seen as an attempt to rationalise activities, mainstream partnership- 
working and promote sustainable development through encouraging an integrated 
approach. The role of community planning is emphasised with collaboration, pre- 
vention and engagement with people and communities at its centre. In effect, a new 
language of outcomes and resilience to accommodate changing circumstances 
asserts an alternative vision for addressing inequalities and inequities. Securing well- 
being outcomes is the objective — not regeneration per se. 

Regeneration, as with other areas of public policy, is subject to sustained evalua- 
tion and critical reflection. Problems are acknowledged as systemic with widening 
social inequality dominating policy formulation. Assessments of earlier forms of 
regeneration have modified practice in the Celtic Fringe, shifting to more holistic, 
cross-cutting and integrated approaches to intervention. An emphasis on a frame- 
work approach would appear to encourage flexibility, and devising and implementing 
regeneration with communities as opposed to doing regeneration to communities. 
Interventions emphasise partnership-working, volunteering and community-led 
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initiatives. A tendency to an increased number of community organisations, however, 
increases the complexity of interests and bodies involved in multi-level governance. 
A neo-liberal mind-set also demands meeting performance standards. Taken together, 
there is a danger of organisational congestion and community frustration as informal 
community-led initiatives operate within — and collide with — more formal 
regeneration arrangements. A new set of traces may be in train. 


KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e The ‘wickedness’ of problems (degeneration) continually 
demands re-solutions (re-generation). 


e Neo-liberalism, coupled with austerity and increasingly scarce 
resources, is a threat to urban regeneration in the Celtic Fringe. 


e The nature of regeneration need (problem definition) is shaped 
by context, the specific characteristics of local degeneration and 
the ‘traces’ of earlier regeneration interventions. 


e Town centres have become a locus of multi-strand regeneration 
approaches. 


e Decentralisation of powers and a cross-cutting approach appears 
to present opportunities for designing community-based 
responses to local problems, but off-loading regeneration 
responsibilities onto local communities raises concerns about 
the capacity of individuals to deliver, fragmentation of initiatives 
and organisational congestion. 
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|4 European Experiences 


Paul Drewe 


Introduction 


Because there are more than 3,500 towns or cities with a population of more than 
10,000 inhabitants in the European Union, it is impossible to provide a compre- 
hensive account of European experience with regard to urban regeneration. As an 
alternative it is possible to draw on existing comparative studies and, in particular, 
projects that have received European Union assistance. This can be considered as a 
sufficiently large and fairly representative sample of urban regeneration experi- 
ences across Europe. However, the sample may be slightly biased in favour of towns 
and cities that are either experiencing greater difficulty in coping with urban 
problems, or are adept at obtaining European funding. Nevertheless, the experi- 
ence of these places provides a flavour of urban regeneration activities throughout 
Europe and offers an indication of the benefits of best practice that may be capable 
of adoption elsewhere. 
This chapter focuses on: 


the urban scene at the European level; 

the diversity of responses to urban problems; 

EU activities related to urban regeneration (singling out Urban Pilot Projects, the 
URBAN Initiative and URBACT); 

the search for good or best urban regeneration practice; 

a plea for an active role for British cities in Europe. 


The intention of the chapter is to provide a flavour of the rich and varied experi- 
ence of urban regeneration on the mainland of Europe and to illustrate this by 
reference to case studies. 


Setting the Scene 


About three-quarters of the EU population lives in urban areas and more than half 
of this urban population lives in cities of more than 200,000. Among them are 
London and Paris, the only extremely large, or world, cities with metropolitan 
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populations of 10 million in the Union. In the wider Europe six cities have more 
than 3 million inhabitants: Berlin, Madrid, Paris, London, Ankara and Istanbul. 
Twenty cities have between 1 million and 3 million inhabitants and they are spread 
throughout Europe. A further 80 cities have a population of more than 250,000. 
The picture would be incomplete without mentioning the fact that a relatively 
high percentage of the population live in small and medium-sized towns and cities 
with 10,000 to 250,000 inhabitants, a fact that tends to be underestimated by 
policy-makers. 

A trend towards greater urbanisation is evident in all of the member states of the 
EU, though it is far from uniform. The north is marked by a slower pace, whereas 
southern countries are quickly catching up. As Millan (1994) observed, Europe’s 
territorial organisation is becoming more complex. Concepts such as the centre— 
periphery dichotomy or the London—Milan axis of growth are no longer adequate 
to describe an increasingly diversified structure which has differential growth rates 
and varied forms of urbanisation (ECOTEC, 2007). 

European cities in general experience a growing problem of social exclusion, 
ageravated and perpetuated by spatial segregation, in particular the spatial concen- 
tration of disadvantaged groups: the unemployed, the young, the unskilled, 
immigrants and ethnic minorities (European Commission, 1994, 2010). However, 
it is important to realise that not only does economic decline cause social exclu- 
sion, so does economic growth if certain population groups are unable to share in 
a rising level of prosperity. Although the causes of social exclusion are manifold, a 
common underlying factor is a change in economic structures resulting from 
global competition and technological innovation. One of the (often neglected) 
dimensions of these changes is, in some areas of Europe, the shrinkage of towns and 
cities (Couch et al., 2012). 

For a detailed analysis of urbanisation, spatial change and the functions of cities 
in the EU see for example Parkinson et al. (1992), Presidenza del Consiglio dei 
Ministri (1996) and ECOTEC (2007). 


Diverse Responses to Urban Problems 


Local policy responses to urban problems differ considerably irrespective of whether 
the problems faced are common to all areas or are specific to a particular area. 
National urban policy also varies from explicit to implicit approaches as well as 
spatial planning systems. 

Local policy responses take several forms: 


e strategic adaptation to urban change in the ‘old core of Europe’ for example the 
Hamburg Business Development Corporation, a public—private partnership; 
the Rotterdam Development Board, a think tank on city-region relations; and the 
Dortmund experience. 
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e promoting urban growth in the ‘new southern European core’, for example the 
Montpellier technopole or Barcelona’s fourfold strategy, including the creation of 
municipal companies and institutions to attract and co-ordinate investment; eco- 
nomic development areas for SMEs; technology parks in collaboration with a city’s 
universities; municipal/private business creation centres; 

e promoting economic growth in the ‘periphery of Europe’ for example, development 
of telecommunications infrastructure in Seville or CODESPAR in Rennes — an 
example of consensus building in order to develop a future plan for the city. 


More specifically, the problem of social exclusion in urban areas has been addressed 
most explicitly in north-west Europe including initiatives in France and The 
Netherlands. France adopted the contrats de ville approach under which policy the 
intention was to reintegrate mainly peripheral problem estates into the life of a city 
through the establishment of large urban projects. The Netherlands opted for small- 
scale social renewal in major cities such as Rotterdam as a follow-up to its social 
housing-led policy of urban renewal. The approach adopted in The Netherlands for 
the peripheral estate of the Bijlmermeer (Amsterdam) was less top down than the 
French response. More recently, the Council of Europe focused on districts of high 
concentration of immigrants across Europe and this is reflected by general concerns 
for increasing urban poverty both as the EU has enlarged over the past 20 years and 
as migration from outside the EU has increased (European Commission, 2006). 

All of the urban areas of Europe must cope with the challenges of urban regenera- 
tion. Over the past 25 years it has become apparent that integrated urban regeneration 
has emerged as the leading paradigm, even though the concept is applied in different 
ways in the various countries and cities. In assessing the value of integrated urban 
regeneration, good or best practice is important and looking back there is now an 
established history of evaluations of urban regeneration schemes and projects. 

Many of the above issues were explored in an early comparative study which 
revealed the diverse nature of responses to urban problems (Commission of the 
European Communities, 1992). This study addressed both national developments 
and integration schemes within the specific institutional context of the member 
states of the EU, together with ten specific cases of revitalisation programmes that 
were implemented in north-west European cities (Calais, Dortmund, Eindhoven, 
Belfast, Brussels, Groningen, Charleroi, Mulhouse, Paisley, Bremen). 


Studies on the Conservation of European Cities 


Another source of European experience was provided by studies on the conservation 
of European urban areas (Drewe, 1995; European Commission, 1995). These studies 
demonstrated the diversity of responses to a common problem. The general theme 
was that there is a need for an integrated approach to conservation and regeneration 
which is not simply limited to safeguarding the architectural and historic fabric, but 
also ensures the integrated revitalisation of historic centres or areas. Such a strategy 
should include opportunities for new economic and social development. 
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From 16 case studies, four basic types of urban regeneration task can be identified: 


revitalisation of run-down historic centres (Charleroi, Cork, Valencia); 
historic centre improvement (Utrecht, Edinburgh); 
revitalisation of old industrial and commercial areas of historic interest (Odense, 
Athens, Waterford); 

e conservation in small and medium towns (Le Puy-en-Velay, Mühlberg, Bautzen, 
Thiva, Tomar, Viseu, Guadix, Caernarfon). 


The study results identified a number of common themes and innovatory responses; 
these themes and responses are associated with approaches, functional integration 
and project development. 

New approaches to urban regeneration include new ways of encouraging active 
public participation in schemes and projects (such as schemes in Odense, Utrecht 
and Charleroi) or the use of an impact analysis of tourism and physical environment 
investment for conservation purposes (Edinburgh). 

In achieving integration, Charleroi and Utrecht developed special policy measures 
and instruments. In a number of cases links were established between development 
and the environment, notably related to the environmental impact of traffic 
(access and circulation pattern), the natural environment in and around cities 
(Guadix) and the operation of utility infrastructure networks (Guadix and Tomar). 

A variety of modes of conservation projects were identified. Historic areas do not 
necessarily live by tourism alone, and there is considerable scope for innovations in 
economic approaches and content. Moreover, many new ideas were developed 
relating to the use of soft approaches and infrastructures to support the revitalisation 
process. Three outstanding cases of public—private partnership or local synergy were 
evident: Caernarfon’s Business Plan, Cork’s Historic Centre Development Trust and 
the partnership between the pre-existing Edinburgh Old Town Renewal Trust 
and the Lothian and Edinburgh Enterprise Limited. As far as the phasing of imple- 
mentation is concerned, some cities proposed interesting ways of experimenting 
with, or testing, conservation projects (including simulation exercise, pilot projects 
and integrated demonstration projects). With regard to impact analysis, Edinburgh’s 
economic impact analysis (even if not yet applied to concrete projects) and Utrecht’s 
sensitivity analysis are worth mentioning. Finally, there were three outstanding 
examples associated with the promotion and marketing of urban regeneration 
schemes (Cork, Utrecht, Le Puy-en-Velay). 

The relationship between conservation and urban economic development is 
expressed schematically in Figure 14.1. This relationship suggests that it is possible 
to identify a model for a conservation project (based upon the outputs of the vari- 
ous studies), which places particular emphasis on investment in buildings and the 
physical environment (plus their operation and the support of a range of activities). 
Once implemented, the project is expected to create a primary cash flow related to 
individual stand-alone functions and a derived cash flow resulting from functional 
synergy or the combination of different functions (multifunctionality). In addition, 
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the uniqueness of a project, rooted in its historic or symbolic character, can cause 
‘scarcity’ or locational synergy. As is demonstrated by the case of Edinburgh, changes 
in tourist expenditure in the Old Town multiply, producing direct, indirect and 
induced effects on total output, as well as income and employment. These impacts 
can be seen — both in the area and elsewhere in the city. This economic chain reac- 
tion can also be triggered by changes in resident, employee and visitor expenditure, 
depending upon the content of the conservation project. 


Conservation Project 


Investment in 
buildings and physical 
environment 


| 


Multifunctional uses 


Public good 
benefits and social 
cost reduction 


e stand alone functions 
e functional strategy 
e locational synergy 


Multiplier effects 
elsewhere 


ea Multiplier effects 
e indirect e direct 
e induced e indirect 
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Yy 
Image enhancement 


Urban economic 
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Figure 14.1 The economic impact of a conservation project 


Above and beyond the economic impacts associated with urban regeneration projects, 
it is possible to identify social and public-good benefits and social costs. Benefits may 
relate to historic—cultural values, including effects on non-users related to the sym- 
bolic value of a public good, whilst an example of social costs is the environmental 
damage done by additional traffic that is generated by tourism. The costs of resolving 
any problems should be internalised through their incorporation in a project budget. 
Finally, there is another way in which improvements to the physical environment may 
contribute to urban economic development: this is through the enhancement of the 
image of an area which can help to promote inward investment. 
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Urban Regeneration and the European 
Community 


Although the EU does not have a specific mandate in urban policy, it aims to 
facilitate the exchange of ideas between towns and cities and between member 
states on how to improve the effectiveness of urban policy. This includes both the 
transfer of best practice and the development of co-operation networks between 
cities. Although member states remain responsible for urban policy (this is in line 
with the principle of subsidiarity) many towns and cities and their institutional 
representations, such as the Council of European Municipalities and Regions, 
maintain regular contacts with the various EU services and often seek support for 
their activities. 

As a result, the explicit recognition of an urban dimension in various EU policies 
has increased. The Directorate-General for Regional Policy of the European 
Commission is primarily in charge of urban matters. It is responsible for regional 
policy and cohesion. This explains why it focuses on projects which are intended to 
contribute to the economic functioning and the well-being of urban areas, includ- 
ing the contribution to the development of the region that an urban area is part of. 
D-G Regio is not the only Commission service involved in urban issues; a broad 
range of activities is covered by other services. 

Three specific EU activities targeted at urban regeneration have developed over 
time: 


e Urban Pilot Projects; 
e URBAN Initiative; 
e URBACT Programme. 


Urban Pilot Projects 


During the period 1990 to 1996, 33 urban pilot projects were initiated in 11 member 
states. A total of 202 million Euros was committed to these projects, with half of this 
financed by the European Commission (European Commission, 1996). 

At the outset, four main principles were developed to assist in the selection of 
proposals; these principles required projects to demonstrate: 


a theme of urban planning or regeneration of European interest; 
the innovatory character or new approach proposed by an initiative; 
the demonstration potential of a proposal; 

the contribution to regional development. 


In most cases a small part of a city was selected for a pilot project which could lead 
to solutions to specific problems other than housing or social problems as such. 
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The projects selected were oriented towards four main themes (although half the 
projects pertained to more than one theme): 


e economic development in areas with social problems: in peripheral and some inner 
city problem housing areas where lack of access to jobs excludes many from the 
economic mainstream (Aalborg, Antwerp, Bilbao, Bremen, Brussels, Copenhagen, 
Dresden, Groningen, Liège, London, Lyon, Marseille, Paisley, Rotterdam); 

e environmental action linked to economic goals (Athens, Belfast, Gibraltar, Madrid, 
Neunkirchen, Pobla de Lillet, Stoke-on-Trent); 

e revitalisation of historic centres: bringing back economic and commercial life 
where for various reasons the inner fabric has been allowed to decay (Berlin, Cork, 
Dublin, Genoa, Lisbon, Porto, Thessaloniki); 

e exploitation of technological assets of cities (Bordeaux, Montpellier, Toulouse, 
Valladolid, Venice). 


These projects achieved various outputs: 


e Projects under Theme 1 deal with training facilities and services, employment 
advice, on the job training and the provision of placements, business support ser- 
vices and facilities, new technology products and training, urban planning products, 
opportunities for socially excluded groups, rehabilitation of buildings, and com- 
munity services and facilities; 

e Projects under Theme 2 include: landscape improvements, refurbishment and the 
reconversion of premises, environmental management products and services, and 
employment and business opportunities; 

e The output of Theme 3 projects include: renovation of historic monuments, envi- 
ronmental improvements, reintegration of urban centres into mainstream city life, 
traffic management improvements, promotion of cultural activities, tourism oppor- 
tunities and increased local business activity; 

e Theme 4 projects relate to: development of technology research, construction of 
R&D facilities, research institute-ndustry links, technology training facilities, busi- 
ness support services, reconversion and refurbishment of historic buildings and 
international networking on research and development. 


The URBAN Initiative 


URBAN, an EU initiative for urban areas first introduced in 1994 focused on inte- 
grated development programmes for the deprived areas of cities. The initiative was 
part of a European vision of urban areas as part of a more balanced system in terms 
of economic development, social integration and environment (European 
Commission, 1994). Cities or urban conurbations with a population of more than 
100,000 were eligible for support from this programme. Moreover, priority was 
given to cities located in Objective 1 or other less-developed regions. 

The initiative addressed in an integrated manner the problems of densely popu- 
lated urban areas which experienced high unemployment, a decaying urban 
structure and infrastructure, poor housing and a lack of social amenities. 
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Integrated programmes included: 


e launching new economic activities: including the establishment of workshops, support 
for business, the provision of services to SMEs and the creation of business centres; 

e training schemes: language training oriented to the specific needs of minorities, the 
teaching of computer skills, the creation of mobile units to give advice, and work 
experience schemes for the long-term unemployed; 

e the improvement of social, health and security provision: including nursery and 
créche facilities, drug rehabilitation centres, improved street lighting and neigh- 
bourhood watch schemes; 

e the improvement of infrastructure and the environment: through the renovation of 
buildings to accommodate new social and economic activities, the rehabilitation of 
public spaces including green areas, the improvement of energy efficiency, and the 
provision of cultural, leisure and sports amenities. 


In order to increase the problem-solving capacity of the various urban areas in ques- 
tion, use was also made of exchange programmes and partnerships. The British cases 
covered neighbourhoods in Belfast, Birmingham, Derry, Glasgow, London, Greater 
Manchester, Merseyside, Nottingham, Paisley, Sheffield and Swansea and the overall 


programme was evaluated by the European Commission (2002) and researchers 
(GHK: 2003[0Q42}; Drewe, 2008) 


The URBACT Programme 


The third EU initiative considered is URBACT; an exchange and learning pro- 
gramme promoting sustainable urban development which involves 255 cities in 
29 countries and 5,000 active partners. The URBACT II Programme commenced in 
2007 and was co-funded by the European Regional Development Fund and member 
states with the EU contribution amounting to over 70% of the total. Projects under 
the programme were grouped together in areas of expertise in order to allow for the 
maximum possible transfer of knowledge and good practice (see Box 14.1). 


BOX 14.1 URBACT Il AREAS OF EXPERTISE 


e Innovation and creativity 
e Active inclusion 
e Cultural heritage and urban development 
e Low carbon environment 
e Disadvantaged neighbourhoods 
(Continued) 
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(Continued) 

e Human capital and entrepreneurship 
e Quality sustainable living 

e Metropolitan government 


e Port cities 


In Search of Good or Best Practice 


Urban revitalisation, whatever it is, has a high positive valence; it is seen to be 
a good thing, worthy of pursuit and emulation. But of what does this good 
thing consist? Clearer understanding of what people mean by ‘urban revitali- 
sation’ might also lead to more critical thinking about which aspects of it are 
indeed ‘good’ and which are more problematic. (Wolman et al., 1994: 846) 


What can we learn from the European experiences? The case studies noted above 
can provide a source of inspiration for practitioners in Britain and elsewhere. 
However, it is important to note that the cases in question need to be evaluated — 
both ongoing and ex post — in their proper context in order to determine whether 
they qualify as good or even best practice. Even in those cases proven to be success- 
ful, it is essential to judge whether the experience can be transplanted or adapted to 
a different context. Bad practice, on the other hand, is also of help in order to avoid 
repeating the same mistakes elsewhere. 

In all cases the measurement of success requires the right indicators. Ecorys (2011) 


pan criticised the URBACT II programme and its operational indications: 

not enough focus on results and impact, ambiguous and 
open to interpretation, some not quantifiable. Other programmes also exhibit weak- 
nesses, especially the overemphasis on process indicators. In addition, the EU tends 
to run without learning; one can hardly wait to start the next edition of a pro- 


gramme before the results of an expert evaluation of the previous one are known 
and ‘digested’. Urban regeneration, however, must be rooted in learning by doing. 


Good Practice Aspects of the Urban Pilot and URBAN 
Projects 


What works and what does not? An answer to this question can be illustrated by 
the Urban Pilot projects for which an evaluation was carried out (RECITE Office, 
1995) and the URBAN programme. Evaluations of good practice have been con- 
ducted for each theme and the key points are illustrated in Boxes 14.2 to 14.6. 
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The ways in which projects are implemented can be crucial to their success. Several 
important aspects of the implementation process have come to the fore. Despite the 
fact that the projects cover a variety of political cultures, a number of common 
implementation aspects emerge. The four most important features are: 


e the extent and quality of horizontal co-operation (local authorities, government 
departments, local agencies, research institutes, professional bodies and various 
interest groups); 

e the desirability of encouraging vertical co-operation between statutory authorities 
(central, regional and local); 
the importance of private sector involvement (taking several forms); 
the need to involve local voluntary or residents groups. 


In most cases, existing urban regeneration and development agencies, new organisa- 
tions or specially formed partnerships were responsible for the design and 
implementation of projects. In a few cases, project management and co-ordination 
work was delegated to independent organisations. In addition, it is important to note 
that little use has been made of external evaluations by independent consultants. 

The evaluation is generally a positive one, and the report gives priority to the 
constructive aspects of the projects. In order to identify the shortcomings of projects 
it is necessary to read between the lines: a major problem explicitly mentioned is 
that 23 of the 32 projects requested additional time to complete their programme 
of implementation. Such delays were caused primarily by the time needed to resolve 
uncertainties over land ownership, to obtain construction and refurbishment per- 
mits, and to establish new organisational structures. More indirect evidence of what 
does not work satisfactorily can be inferred from the evaluators’ suggestions for 
future pilot projects. These factors include: 


e the need for the clearer definition of responsibilities with regard to co-operation 
between central and local authorities; 

e the restrictions imposed by a number of preconditions: no overriding physical or 
landownership constraints; the absence of effective management and control; the 
presence of existing detailed proposals; the non-durability of strategic options; the 
need to build a broad local consensus for projects; 
the need for more clearly defined partnership arrangements; 

a clearer treatment of inputs and financial returns to projects. 


With regard to the URBAN programme, which was much larger in scale than the 
Urban Pilot projects, it is evident that many of the lessons are similar. In total 
URBAN comprised 190 projects which were funded by the EU (1.6 billion Euros) 
and member states and other partners (1.4 billion Euros). The URBAN programme 
emphasised the importance of addressing urban problems through multidimensional 
initiatives that integrated physical improvements, with upgraded socio-economic 
conditions and social capital impacts. The impacts of URBAN included: 
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e institutional impacts — a shift from government-led to community-led regeneration, 
a multidimensional rather than single focus, and a co-operative rather than exclu- 
sionary approach; 

city-strategies — an integrated approach to revitalisation through strategy; 

city structure and functionality — in order to impact on the overall target area; 
spread of positive impacts to neighbouring areas; 

regional development — not just the city, but also the whole region; 

avoidance of the displacement of problems — such as poverty, drugs and prostitution; 
reduced resistance from the local community to change — through a strategic approach. 


Not all the URBAN initiatives were successful in penetrating the heart of the prob- 
lems, as is evidenced by riots in French suburbs (in 2005 and 2007) that had been 
included in the URBAN programme. 

A number of lessons can be gleaned from award competitions focusing on, gener- 
ally speaking, excellence in the urban environment (Langdon, 1990): 


a thorough on-site inspection is required; 
it is not sufficient to report only the good news; shortcomings (which may hold 
lessons for others) need also to be acknowledged; 
significant assumptions about what constitutes quality need to be made explicit; 
it is essential to examine the artefacts (projects, objects, places — see Box 14.5), and 
relevant processes and values; process issues include, for example, various aspects of 
the implementation process mentioned above and an assessment of whether they 
work or not; values include, for example, intentional diversity (projects serving a 
broad section of society) or empowerment (enabling people to exert more control 
over their lives); 

e the evaluation should tell the full story of the actors involved — professional, political, 
social, financial and others — instead of just one type of actor. 


BOX 14.2 ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
AREAS WITH SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Good practice aspects (in order of frequency) identified from cases: 


e physical impact and improved security; 

e training and counselling based on precise targeting of beneficiaries; 
e cost-effective subsidies for job placement and on the job training; 

e on-site business support facilities; 


e actions to improve confidence of persons (pre-training, education, 
counselling); 
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resident-oriented services; 

labour-market oriented training provision and the involvement of employers; 
involvement of beneficiary groups in project design and implementation; 
demonstration effects and transferability of know-how; 


cost-effective subsidised accommodation for small business and crafts. 


BOX 14.3 ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION LINKED 
TO ECONOMIC GOALS 


Good practice aspects (in order of frequency) identified from cases: 


balancing environmental protection with business development; 


demonstration effects and promotion in relation to increased environmental 
awareness and knock-on effects; 


combining leisure facilities with environmental awareness actions; 
conservation work on premises adapted to business needs; 
impact enhanced with use of ‘clean’ technologies; 


combining environmental protection with on-site environmental training. 


BOX 14.4 REVITALISATION OF HISTORIC CENTRES 


Good practice aspects (in order of frequency) identified from cases: 


high-quality refurbishment standards specified for the restoration of 
areas and buildings of historic and cultural significance; 


restoration work to adapt a building to new demands; 


traffic improvements to increase public use and improve business 
opportunities; 


reintegration of historic centres into mainstream city activity involves the 
clear definition of functional requirements; 


improved environmental standards to increase confidence in locality; 


tourism and cultural opportunities aimed at the attraction of business. 
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BOX 14.5 EXPLOITATION OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
ASSETS OF CITIES 


Good practice aspects (in order of frequency) identified from cases: 


e research undertaken corresponds to local industry needs; 
e emphasis on high technology transfer to local SMEs and inward investment; 


e strong orientation towards commercialisation of research and development 
output; 


e dissemination at local to international levels to enhance business 
opportunities; 


e research in leading-edge technology combined with new qualifications 
and training; 


e physical impact to improve awareness and facilitate dissemination; 


e research activity as means to restore functions of historic monuments. 


BOX 14.6 URBAN EXCELLENCE IN PRODUCTS 


e Urban buildings are better when they are sensitive to their surroundings; 


e Fanciness and originality are not important values per se; they can be 
welcome when they serve a purpose but can be inappropriate or harmful 
when they do not; 


e Preservation of old buildings is one possible component of urban excel- 
lence, in part because old buildings enrich a community’s sense of 
history. Preservation is not an absolute value, however; sometimes new 
buildings are superior; 


e Buildings are generally not to be esteemed as objects, but rather as places 
that make it easier for people to conduct their activities and fulfil their needs. 


The European Experience and Outlook 


Following a series of high level meetings concerned with regeneration and associ- 
ated urban topics held from 1994 onwards (see Box 14.7) the 2010 Toledo Informal 
Ministerial Meeting on Urban Development discussed the findings of an extensive 
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survey of urban regeneration. The survey covered the 27 EU member states, 
Norway, Switzerland and Macedonia and focused on seven topics: 


the importance of regeneration; 

the jurisdictional and regulatory framework; 
operational issues of urban regeneration; 

integrated approaches to urban regeneration; 

links between urban regeneration and urban planning; 
monitoring of urban regeneration policy; 

the overall results and impacts. 


NQURYNE 


The scope of the topics discussed makes it clear that urban regeneration is a rather 
complex issue well beyond any sectoral policy. 


BOX 14.7 STEPS TOWARDS TOLEDO 


e Aalborg Charter 1994 on local sustainable development; 


e Lille Action Programme 2000 on co-operation between urban regenera- 
tion and spatial development; 


e Rotterdam Urban Acquis 2004 advocating integration; 


e Bristol Accord 2005 adopting the UK Sustainable Communities Plan and 
learning approach; 


e Leipzig Charter 2007 on integrated sustainable development especially 
in deprived neighbourhoods; 


e Covenant of Mayors 2008 stressing the urban environmental priorities. 


Building on all of the initiatives and experience to date, in 2010 the European 
Commission published its vision for Europe in 2020 (European Commission, 2010).This 
vision sets-out three possible scenarios and some flagship initiatives. The scenarios were: 


e sustainable recovery — a return to growth; 

e sluggish recovery — growing from a reduced base; 

e lost decade — a permanent loss of wealth and potential. 
The flagship initiatives were: 

e Innovation Union 


e Youth on the Move 
e 6A Digital Agenda for Europe 
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e Resource Efficient Europe 
e — An Industrial Policy for the Globalisation Era 
e An Agenda for New Skills and Jobs. 


Although there was no explicit urban regeneration flagship, all of the initiatives will 
impact on urban areas. Urban areas in countries eligible for Structural Funds 
Cohesion Policy will receive funding for regeneration projects, but what can other 
cities do? They can set-up an integrated urban development strategy to cater for 
social innovation in urban revitalisation (Drewe, 2008). Also a national urban policy 
is called for; physical planning policies alone are not sufficient. 

Finally, what about British cities in particular? Many British towns and cities have 
participated in EU urban initiatives and many have been lead partners. Searching for 
good or best practice, the European experience would hardly be complete without 
the British knowhow in urban regeneration. How about, for example, the work of 
the British Urban Regeneration Association, the Sustainable Communities 
Programme or Liverpool's Eldonians? 


Key Contacts and Useful Links 


European Commission — DG Regio: http://ec.europa.eu/dgs/regional_policy/ 
index_en.htm 


Committee of the Regions: www.cor.europa.eu 

EUKN (European Urban Knowledge Network): www.eukn.org 
EUROCITIES: www.eurocities.eu 

URBACT National Dissemination Point: http://urbact.eu/ 
Presage CTE (monitoring system): presage-cte.asp-public.fr 
INTERREG IVC: www.interreg4c.net 

INTERACT (sharing expertise): www.interact-eu.net/ 
Covenant of Mayors: www.covenantofmayors.eu/index_en.html 


LAcsé (L'agence nationale pour la cohesion sociale et légalité des chances): www. 
lacse.fr/wps/portal/internet/acse/accueil 


Mayors and Cities: www.mayorsandcities.com 
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[5 Urban Regeneration 
in Australia 


Peter Newton and Giles Thomson 


Introduction 


Urban regeneration will occupy an increasingly significant role as a mechanism 
for sustainable urban development in the twenty-first century, given that for 
much of the past century city growth occurred without reference to the consid- 
erable array of pressures and constraints that now confront metropolitan planners, 
e.g. rapid population growth, urbanisation and intensification, resource con- 
straints and climate change, as discussed in more detail in Newton and Doherty 
(2014). Of all the policy levers available to government in Australia to shape the 
future of a metropolitan region from an environmental and social perspective, 
where to encourage residential (re)development is one area where impact can be 
significant. Even more so if the key dimensions of an urban system such as its 
core infrastructures (e.g. water, energy, transport) and the location of jobs can be 
enhanced with more integrated planning — a significant contrast to much of the 
suboptimal, opportunistic, piecemeal residential redevelopment that is character- 
istic of most property industry activity at present within the suburban areas of 
Australian cities. 
This chapter on urban regeneration in Australia explores: 


e the current state of play concerning urban regeneration in Australia’s major cities, 
with particular reference to Melbourne, the second largest (4.2 million) and fastest 
growing city (ABS, 2012); 

e selected Australian regeneration case studies targeting higher density redevelopment 
of brownfield and greyfield sites; 

e precinct scale greyfield regeneration as a new feature in a model of ‘green urbanism’ — 
necessary for achieving sustainable urban development in the twenty-first century. 


Recognising the difficulty of forecasting a future population and when it will be 
achieved — indeed, Melbourne’s rate of growth has been underestimated in each of 
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the city’s last three metropolitan strategic plans in 1995, 2002 and 2008 (Department 
of Planning and Community Development, 2012: 16) — government has shifted its 
focus to thinking about some future population that needs to be housed, viz. 

and the urban planning strategies that need 
to be introduced to address that target. 

A consistent challenge for the planners of the nation’s largest cities since the 
mid-1950s has been the containment of urban sprawl, given that the dominant 
mode of new housing development continues to be detached low-density (78% of 
all residential stock in 1971, 74% in 2011). As Victoria’s Minister for Housing stated 
in 1960: 


One of the major changes that must take place in metropolitan development 
in Victoria is that the sprawl of new suburbs must be arrested, and the inner 
suburban areas replanned and rebuilt to carry a reasonably increased population 
living in comfortable and up-to-date houses and flats. (Kneebone, 1980: 3, cited 
in Newton and Wulff, 1983: 7) 
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Figure 15.1 Population change in inner Melbourne and inner Sydney 


Source: Jeremy Reynolds, Department of Planning and Community Development, Victoria 
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This remains a major problem for Australia’s metropolitan agencies, all of which 
have now established targets for ‘infill’ housing development (i.e. new housing built 
on previously developed land) in an attempt to redirect population and housing 
investment inwards rather than outwards to continued urban sprawl. These targets 
range from 50% in most capital cities (including Melbourne) to 70% in Sydney 
(National Housing Supply Council, 2011). 

Following decades of de-population when post-war suburbanisation was at its 
height, the inner suburbs of Australia’s major cities are now experiencing strong 
re-urbanisation (see Figure 15.1). There have been a number of forces at work here. 
First, the changing locational requirements of early mercantile (pre-container port) 
and manufacturing activities have meant that their sites have been progressively aban- 
doned as workplaces, to be replaced by higher-order service industries (financial, 
business, legal, retail) together with information, knowledge and creative industries — 
representing a major turnaround in Australia’s industrial urban geography (Gipps et al., 
1997). The higher income workers in these industries also began moving inwards to 
be closer to their jobs. Second, a series of waves of gentrification have been charac- 
teristic of the housing as well as the population of inner suburbs in cities such as 


Melbourne and Sydney since the early 1970s, a process that continues to the present 
(Taylor and Watling, 2011; e see Figure 15.2 for 
Melbourne’ inner city suburbs). The prospects for capital gain linked to a retrofitting of 
technologically and socially obsolescent housing or redevelopment via demolition of a 
physically obsolescent structure and its replacement by either a new detached dwelling 
or a couple of townhouses in increasingly sought-after areas drive this process. Income 
dictates the level of outlay on extensions and alterations — housing improvements 
without the added costs associated with residential mobility — which are considerable 
due to the existence of stamp duty on all changes in property title. Most of the small- 
scale projects (below the mean expenditure of $82,000 per project) are by households 
living in less well-off neighbourhoods. Of the 30% of projects with expenditure above 
the mean, most are in neighbourhoods of above average incomes (Table 15.1). 

Australia’s major cities, however, are failing to achieve the infill targets for housing 
established in their strategic plans (RDC, 2012) and as Table 15.2 indicates, the bulk 
of dwelling construction projects continue to occur on greenfield sites in the outer 
suburbs. The regular revision and extension of urban growth boundaries which 
were designed to put a brake on the rate of sprawl of Australia’s cities represents the 
path of least resistance by governments in their dealing with the constant pressures 
from the property development industry to rezone more land as residential on the 
urban fringe, which they have land-banked (Buxton, 2011), despite the now well- 
catalogued environmental, social and economic problems associated with sprawl 
(OECD, 2012; Newton et al., 2011). The prevailing business models of large scale 
project home builders, coupled with the persistence of the ‘Australian dream’ of a 
free standing dwelling on a one thousand square metre block of land (McLaughlin, 
2011), provides a supply driven process perpetuating low density greenfield housing 
which continually challenges urban infill policy and targets. 
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% of House Sales in Lowest Melbourne Quartile, 1976-2009 
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Figure 15.2 Gentrification of housing in Melbourne inner suburbs 


Source: Taylor and Watling (201 1) 


Table 15.1 Expenditure on residential alterations and extensions in 2009 in 
Melbourne according to level of neighbourhood economic advantage/disadvantage 


SEIFA (advantage and disadvantage) 


Total cost of alteration/ Lower 5 deciles: Upper 5 deciles: 
extension relative disadvantage relative advantage Total 
Below mean Count 117 73 190 

% of total 42.5% 26.5% 69.1% 
Above mean Count 21 64 85 

% of total 7.6% 23.3% 30.9% 
Total Count 138 137 275 

% of Total 50.2% 49.8% 100.0% 


Source: derived from Building Commission Victoria building permit applications submitted in 2009 


Note: SEIFA is a multi-factor index of neighbourhood economic advantage/disadvantage 
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Table 15.2 Value of new dwelling construction versus upgrade (extensions, 
alterations) projects, Melbourne, 2009 


Region New construction Extensions and alterations 
Value ($M) % of total Value ($M) % of total 
Inner suburbs 466 7.7% 439 29.7% 
Middle suburbs 1,775 29.5% 783 52.9% 
Outer suburbs 3,781 62.8% 257 17.4% 
Total 6,022 100.0% 1,479 100.0% 


Source: derived from Building Commission Victoria planning permit data 


What is currently lacking are workable models for more intensified levels of 
urban regeneration in Australian cities — and principally in the middle suburbs. 
Urban regeneration is a higher-order redevelopment process that extends beyond an 
individual building to incorporate a more complete re-creation of an entire block 
or precinct of (typically) adjoining parcels of property and the associated urban 
infrastructures (water, energy, waste, transport). It represents a new green growth engine 
for twenty-first century economies (Cunningham, 2008; UN DESA, 2012). 


Arenas for Urban Regeneration 


It is clear that infill, as a key concept in metropolitan development, needs to be dis- 
tinguished in relation to the scale at which it occurs: parcel or precinct. Infill also needs 
to be distinguished in terms of the urban arena in which it takes place: brownfields or 
greyfields. Different development models involving planning, urban design, finance, 
construction and community engagement appear to be required for each. 

Brownfields constitute abandoned or under-used industrial or commercial sites 
associated with an earlier era of economic activity. Typically they include the dock- 
lands precincts that served the sea trade prior to containerisation, outdated 
commercial high-rise buildings, abandoned manufacturing sites, sections of railways, 
vacant petrol stations, formerly viable retail sites, etc. They are typically owned by a 
single party, usually government or industry; of a scale which is closer to that pro- 
vided by greenfield sites for development; contaminated to some degree, depending 
upon the nature of prior use; and unoccupied, obviating the need for community 
engagement at a level required of greyfields. 

Greyfields, unlike brownfields, usually have no need for site remediation. 
Furthermore, they predominantly lie between the more vibrant CBD and inner city 
housing market and the more recently developed greenfield suburbs, providing 
greater access to employment, public transport and services than the latter zone. 
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Greyfields in the Australian context have been defined as those ageing but occupied 
tracts of inner and middle ring suburbia that are physically, technologically and 
environmentally failing and which represent under-capitalised real estate assets 
(Newton, 2010). In pockets, greyfields housing has also become a major location of 
social disadvantage (Randolph and Freestone, 2008), but not on a scale represented 
in US or UK cities, for example. 

None of the Australian metropolitan planning agencies distinguish between the 
different types and yields of housing redevelopment that occur in brownfield versus 
greyfield settings. Yet they are distinctly different and instructively so (see Table 15.3). 
The first point to note from an analysis of all new infill dwellings constructed in 
Melbourne between 2004 and 2010 is that the most common categories of 
redevelopment are either 1:1 (19.2%) where a dwelling is demolished and replaced 
(termed a ‘knockdown-rebuild’) and 1:2-4 (32.8%) where a single dwelling is 
demolished and two to four townhouses are constructed in its place. There is signifi- 
cant spatial fragmentation with this category of infill development — it is not 
occurring in those ‘precincts’ where metro planning policies intended (Newton and 
Glackin, 2014). The other major category of housing redevelopment project is 
1:100+, where a block of apartments, normally above four floors in height, is devel- 
oped on a (large) site previously occupied by one building. The latter category of 
redevelopment project is mostly restricted to brownfields at present, while the grey- 
fields are attractive to the former two categories, as allowed by prevailing local and 
state government planning provisions. A further critical point to note is the relative 
absence of redevelopment projects represented by yields of 1:5-9 (7.0%), 1:10-19 
(5.1%) and 1:50-99 (8.2%). These are the medium-density projects involving a level of 
intensification currently at odds with metropolitan planning and zoning ordinances. 

Viewing brownfield and greyfield yields through the lens of economic status of 
the neighbourhood where the infill is taking place reveals that apartment-scale 
redevelopment appears to be currently successful only in those areas where resident 
opposition is likely to be lower (i.e. brownfields) and where affordability is higher; 
i.e. in suburbs of above average economic status (given the significant cost/m? 
difference of high-rise construction; Newton et al., 2011). These findings are also 


Table 15.3 Components of infill housing development, Melbourne, 2004-2010 


Residential yield of infill residential development 


l:l 1:2-4 1:5-9 1:10-19 1:20-49 1:50-99 1:100+ Total 
Brownfield 1.3% 0.5% 0.7% 2.8% 4.1% 5.9% 19.2% 34.4% 
Greyfield 17.9% 32.3% 63% 2.3% 3.2% 2.3% 1.3% 65.6% 
Totals (%) 19.2% 32.8% 7.0% 5.1% 7.3% 8.2% 20.5% 100.0% 
(N) 21,947 37,614 8,029 5,833 8,309 9,374 23,487 114,593 


Source: Newton and Glackin (2014) 
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aligned with the infill studies of Sydney and Perth where it was found that merely 
zoning for high density in a low-value area will not lead to its development 
(Rowley and Phibbs, 2012). A final lens on brownfields and greyfields reveals the 
dominant geography of each within the city, with brownfields being predominantly 
CBD and adjoining suburbs and greyfields in the inner and middle ring suburbs 
(again, see Newton and Glackin, 2014). 

In the sections that follow, we explore avenues for precinct-scale urban regeneration 
in both brownfield and greyfield settings of a metropolitan region. The piecemeal 
redevelopment that has characterised much infill activity represents a sub-optimal 
solution for regenerating housing, energy, water and waste systems and local amenity 
via enhanced mixed-use development and active transport (e.g. walking, cycling and 
public transit access) options, all best done at a precinct level (Lukez, 2007; Dunham- 
Jones and Williamson, 2009). The advantages of precinct-scale regeneration have 
been identified by Newton et al. (2011) as: 


e Housing: delivers a mix of dwelling types, styles and costs, at higher densities, with 
some mixed use, while at the same time having the capacity to deliver a more aestheti- 
cally pleasing and higher-amenity redesigned neighbourhood than its predecessor; 

e Energy: achieves carbon neutrality or zero carbon status with the introduction of 
distributed (renewable) energy and storage and micro-generation technologies as 
new elements of hybrid buildings or precincts, capable of generating energy for 
local use as well as for the national grid; 

e Water: integrated urban water systems involving water-sensitive urban design are 
best implemented at precinct scale, enabling appropriate mix of technologies for 
local water capture, storage, treatment and end use to be introduced in an eco- 
efficient manner, implementing ‘city as catchment’; 

e Waste: precinct-scale redevelopment can optimise reuse of demolished stock and 
minimise the waste stream from new construction, as well as automate waste dis- 
posal and maximise recycling from occupied dwellings; 

e Walkability: opportunity to reduce land assigned to car transport and reconfigure to 
encourage more active transport modes such as walking and cycling; 

e Construction: linking off-site manufacture and on-site modular assembly to 
reduce many negative impacts of a traditional construction site, reduce time to 
‘construct’, reduce cost of delivery and increase quality to more closely align with 
a manufactured product; 

e Sense of place: opportunity for creating a more attractive physical neighbourhood 
and social community setting, with distinctive look and feel. 


Brownfield Regeneration 


All of Australia’s major cities are on the coast, with the consequence that the early 
phases of settlement were centred on the wharves that catered for the sailing ships 
of that period. Likewise, much of the industrial activity was centrally located, and if 
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linked to heavy industry (e.g. steelworks) was also a waterfront site. Fast-forward to 
the latter part of the twentieth century. The size of vessels now involved in global 
shipping requires deeper draughts and access to extensive container terminals and 
freight-forwarding infrastructure have made the original facilities obsolete. Much 
heavy industry has also moved to countries where the factors of production and 
access to global markets are more favourable than in Australian cities. There is a 
commonality with cities in other developed countries in this regard. 

By the early 1980s a significant number of prominent brownfield sites were apparent 
in the major cities, but there was no development model available capable of providing 
a way forward with a level of risk acceptable to the private sector, given the size of the 
projects, finance required, available planning, design and property development exper- 
tise. Until the election of the Hawke-Keating Labor government in 1983 there had 
been no federal government (apart from the Whitlam Labor government that briefly 
held office in 1972-75) who accepted that they had a mandate to help shape the 
nation’s cities — that role was routinely assigned to state governments. The significance 
and complexity of city development, however, requires involvement of all three tiers 
of government in a federal system, including national leadership and funding. 


Building Better Cities program: Evolving a Development 
Model for Urban Regeneration in Brownfields 


Building Better Cities commenced in 1991 as a nationwide federal-state government 
joint development program designed to engage with the property and construction 
sector. Its objective was to improve urban planning and the quality of urban life by 
improving both coordination between tiers of government (national, state and local) 
and integration across government agencies and industry to facilitate strategic urban 
development, with a particular emphasis on the redevelopment of brownfield sites. 

A selection of major projects (area strategies) catalysed by the Better Cities 
program include: 


The Honeysuckle area in Newcastle, NSW; 

Pyrmont-Ultimo-Darling Harbour in Sydney, NSW; 

Revitalisation of the inner suburbs of Brisbane, Queensland; 

Redevelopment of disused industrial land in East Perth, Western Australia; 
Regeneration of public housing in Elizabeth, South Australia; 

Redevelopment of Launceston inner city and Inveresk railway yards in Tasmania; 
Victoria’s inner Melbourne and rivers: Lynch’s Bridge, Kensington stockyards and 
Southbank urban renewal district. 


As a nation-building initiative of the federal government between 1991 and 1996 
the Better Cities program can be credited with leading the revival of Australia’s 
inner cities (Neilson, 2008). Through this program the government took an active 
interest in carefully selecting strategic projects capable of major urban renewal. 
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The Honeysuckle area provides a glimpse into a relatively successful regeneration 
outcome that can be directly attributed to the Better Cities Program. In 1992 the 
state-run Honeysuckle Development Corporation secured $60 million of Better 
Cities funding for the redevelopment of 50 hectares of redundant harbourside 
land (see Figure 15.3).The selection of this location aimed at kick-starting regenera- 
tion of Newcastle’s downtown, following a spate of shocks over the previous decade 
which had included closure of the BHP steelworks — its major industry, and $5 bil- 
lion damage to the city following a major earthquake in 1989. 


Figure 15.3 Newcastle renewal initiatives, 201 | 
Source: www.hunterdevelopmentcorporation.com.au/initiatives/ 


Note: all the symbols on the map indicate renewal initiatives identified by NSW state government (circa 201 1) 


A strength of the Better Cities program was the clear project-specific strategic 
objectives tied to the funding arrangements. To ensure good outcomes at the 
Honeysuckle Precinct, Better Cities funding required delivery against a range of 
agreed outcomes such as: 


Provision of affordable housing; 

Restoration and adaptive reuse of historic buildings; 
Improvement to waterways; 

Remediation of contaminated former port lands; 
New precinct infrastructure, public art and so on. 


Initial federal government Better Cities program investment of $60 million was to 
be leveraged through state government and private developer partnerships, generat- 
ing a total investment of $621 million. 
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The Honeysuckle Development Corporation was responsible for overall co- 
ordination through the preparation of area strategies leading to a staged delivery 
against the agreed outcomes. Federal government investment was used primarily in 
site preparation including decontamination, flood mitigation and other works to 
remove barriers that might prevent or delay site development uptake by state agen- 
cies or private developers. Government investment in the Honeysuckle Precinct 
catalysed development that would have otherwise been slow or may not have 
occurred at all. The Better Cities program is generally ‘credited with having kick- 
started the redevelopment of Australia’s inner cities’ with high returns on initial 
investment with a multiplier effect of between 1:5—12 for every government dollar 
invested (Neilson, 2008). 

Despite high yield, the Honeysuckle development — like many public policy-led 
regeneration projects led by a specially created development authority — has been 
criticised for gentrifying the precinct beyond the financial reach of existing resi- 
dents. However, several factors have been shown to slow the pace and scale of 
gentrification, including a housing stock that consists of mostly small and modest 
dwellings, the protection of existing industrial uses, community embeddedness, and 
the retention or provision of social housing (Davison, 2011). 

Overall, the Better Cities program demonstrated that well conceived government 
involvement can cost-effectively catalyse urban regeneration through: 


Identifying strategic redevelopment sites; 

Investing in the removal of barriers that would otherwise stifle private investment 
(e.g. site remediation); 

Building partnerships to coordinate and leverage investment; 

Outlining clearly defined site-specific objectives to raise development aspirations 
and ensure a common direction for all partners and to ensure public funds meet 
broader government strategic priorities. 


Docklands, Melbourne 


As a result of the Better Cities program, brownfields have become attractive to the 
property development and finance industry who have been able to create a develop- 
ment model to undertake major projects such as Southbank, Docklands and 
Federation Square in Melbourne, Darling Harbour and Barangaroo in Sydney, 
Newport Quays in Port Adelaide and Southbank in Brisbane. They represent an 
important contribution to the revitalisation of abandoned urban land and to the net 
additional housing stock in growing cities, but at a level which is unlikely to meet 
ageregate metropolitan demand for new infill housing. 

Like many urban ports around the globe, following containerisation of shipping 
freight, the historic port of Melbourne was all but abandoned, leaving 200 hectares 
of brownfield land directly abutting the western edge of the CBD. In the mid-1990s 
the Victorian government sought to release the development potential of this 
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under-utilised land to become a ‘world class mixed use precinct’. Early government 
investment funded the construction of the Docklands Stadium to attract developer 
interest. By the early 2000s the Victorian Government’s urban renewal agency, 
VicUrban, was actively involved in coordinating private development in the area, 
with a target of 20,000 residents and more than 40,000 workers. To date, the deliv- 
ery approach has consisted of dividing the large site up into a number of precincts, 
each being delivered by a different development company (Figure 15.4). 


rc 


Figure 15.4 Melbourne Docklands precinct (foreground with stadium, commercial 
spine which represents a continuation of the CBD and residential tower blocks on both 
left and right margins) and CBD adjoining at rear 


Source: Places Victoria 


While successful in facilitating development of predominantly commercial build- 
ings and high-rise apartment blocks, the quality of the outcomes has been the 
subject of repeated criticism, largely for being overly market driven at the expense 
of urban design outcomes linked to social and environmental criteria. Factors that 
did not have an obvious and immediate financial return such as green space, good 
pedestrian connections aligned with active uses, community facilities including 


schools, and cultural activities suffered at the expense of site yield. According to a 
critique by Goodman and Moloney (2011)[0Q47I: 


many vague visions for the site were translated into private sector bidding 
wars and ultimately into a set of un-coordinated precincts, often wind-blown 
open areas, irregular connections to the adjacent CBD and a hotchpotch of 
retail, residential and office developments. 
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The story of Docklands has demonstrated the need for clarity and a high degree of 
consensus around an integrated physical and social planning framework. Without 
such a shared agreement, the aspirations of project partners and the needs of existing, 
neighbouring and future communities may not be met by development outcomes. 
In part, top-down planning and insufficient local government and public participa- 
tion are seen to be associated with shortcomings in delivered outcomes to date. 

Environmental sustainability was one of the urban performance objectives for 
Docklands. The Docklands Authority developed the Melbourne Docklands 
Ecologically Sustainable Development (ESD) Guidelines (VicUrban, n.d.). Focused 
primarily at the building scale, it made a significant contribution to the Green 
Building Council of Australia’s Green Star rating tools. Innovation was restricted to 
the buildings, given the manner in which construction contracts were let. This 
meant that an opportunity was lost to implement precinct-scale innovations linked 
with low-emission local energy generation, integrated water systems and more 
walkable neighbourhoods. Docklands is now halfway through its development, with 
the 2011 census data indicating that almost 6,000 (of a planned 20,000) residents 
were living there. Attempts are being made to ensure that lessons learnt from early 
stages of Docklands allow for iterative improvements in latter stages of Docklands 
development and more particularly, in master planning the adjoining Fishermans 
Bend development (MPA, 2014; CRC for Water Sensitive Cities, 2015). 


Postcode 3000 


Postcode 3000 was a program initiated in 1992 as a result of coordinated policy 
development between the City of Melbourne and the state government of Victoria, 
designed to attract more residents to the centre of the city, specifically the CBD 
(postcode 3000). While not typical brownfield development, it had become apparent 
by the late 1980s that the CBD was dying: it was losing headquarter offices to 
Sydney and its dedicated office function meant that it became deserted of popula- 
tion outside of business hours. Furthermore, a recession had delivered a 35% 
vacancy rate to commercial property. 

A strategy for inner city revitalisation was developed that positively discriminated 
in favour of residential uses through the application of four key elements: financial 
incentives, technical support, street level support and promotion (Charlesworth, 
2005). A principal focus was to encourage the conversion of C and D grade com- 
mercial high-rise buildings to residential apartments (see Figure 15.5). 

Here the City of Melbourne waived levies on planning permits for these conver- 
sions, changed a number of building and planning regulations that constituted a 
barrier to more intensive residential development in the heart of the city, and under- 
took an exemplar early refurbishment of commercial building opposite the Town 
Hall including tenanting at reasonable rents (Verrall, 2004). The City of Melbourne 
also developed a strategy with the objective of creating a 24/7 city: plans to create a 
more vibrant cafe society in the laneways of the CBD to act as a magnet for residents, 
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Figure 15.5 Growth of dwellings in City of Melbourne, 1983—2002 


Source: City of Melbourne 


visitors and workers and embarked on a program with the state government that 
would attempt to fill a 12 month calendar with city-oriented ‘events’ — e.g. Formula 1 
grand prix, grand slam tennis, arts festivals, comedy festivals, food festivals, racing 
festival, together with the city’s regular sporting and theatre activities — combined 
with active promotion campaigns. Removal of the underperforming commercial 
floor-space provided an incentive for the construction of new high-performing 
office space, and here again the City of Melbourne provided leadership in green 
building with the construction of Council House 2 (CH2).This urban design leader- 
ship has continued to be evident in relation to its pedestrianisation, urban forestry 
and green infrastructure initiatives in the CBD — all directed to making the city more 
people-centred (see Figure 15.6). 


\ 


“a 


| 


Figure 15.6 Greening Melbourne:A biophilic vision for the Central Business District 
Source: The Age (23 March 2015) 
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Overall, Postcode 3000 has proven to be a major success, with the CBD’s popu- 
lation growing from 1,600 in 1991 to 22,000 in 2011 (ABS, 2012). As urban 
population grew, so did supporting services and activity. The urbane tastes of a new, 
more cosmopolitan and sophisticated city demographic supported the many small 
cafes, bars, art galleries and retail outlets that Melbourne is now renowned for. 
Adaptive reuse and colonisation of existing spaces complemented new build to 
creating a rich diversity of form.The combination of these factors has seen the city 
transform into one of the world’s great regeneration stories. So great has been the 
transformation that in its 2012 liveability survey the Economist Intelligence Unit 
ranked Melbourne as the world’s most liveable city, in a large part due to the 
regeneration of the city’s heart. 


Greyfield Regeneration 


The term ‘greyfield regeneration’ is used here to denote a new and critical focus for 
strategic metropolitan planning, requiring the articulation of a new process (frame- 
work, model) for a more effective triple bottom line transformation of large tracts 
of our cities. This necessitates a focus on precinct scale rather than piecemeal infill; on 
new housing typologies associated with medium density development; on new part- 
nerships that involve community participation in addition to the occasional public/ 
private partnerships and more ubiquitous private sector developments; on new 
modes of constructing the built environment of the future; and on the establishment 
of new property redevelopment broker organisations capable of catalysing greyfield 
regeneration. It will encompass the existing, ageing public sector housing that rep- 
resents approximately 5% of total metropolitan stock in any Australian city — an 
important catalyst for neighbourhood regeneration (Murray et al., 2015). Greyfield 
regeneration, however, will aspire to include a more substantial rejuvenation of the 
under-performing, privately owned housing in the inner and middle suburbs of 
Australia’s cities. Greyfield regeneration as conceived here represents a process for a 
more intentional transformation of neighbourhoods, rather than waiting for degen- 
eration to reach such a tipping point that major public intervention is required. 
There are three arenas for greyfield precinct regeneration relevant to Australian cities. 


Activity centres and transit oriented development 


Activity centres have been a focus for intensification of greyfield sites predating the 
current strategic plans of most Australian capital cities. Activity centres are associated 
with concentrations of retail and commercial activity at levels ranging from ‘central’ 
(CBD-scale) to ‘village’ and are a response to a need to minimise travel times of 
resident populations to work and to other services as cities expand and outgrow a 
single, central activity node (e.g. in the Australian context, Sydney’s ‘City of Cities’ 
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plan and the ‘20 minute city’ embody concepts of the poly-centred city). They now 
constitute a renewed focus for intensified development, coupled with transit ori- 
ented development (TOD) projects, for all larger cities. The principles of TOD are 
well established: a stimulus for urban renewal and enhancement of a centre’s image 
that clusters a greater mixture of land uses and housing, at higher densities, around 
high-quality public transport services configured as the heart of the enlarged com- 
munity. They also benefit from having a number of development models that are 
effectively being applied to TOD projects: government-led (e.g. Gold Coast 
University hospital precinct), private sector-led (e.g. Brisbane’s Albion Mill precinct) 
and public/private partnerships (e.g. Green Square Town Centre in Sydney). 

The St Leonards Forum complex is one of Australia’s most successful, recently 
delivered TODs, winning the NSW Urban Taskforce Development Excellence Award 
in 2002. The suburban high rise cluster was planned as a town centre using air rights 
over Sydney’s North Shore Line rail corridor to release unrealised development 
potential of the site (see Figure 15.7). The development concentrates commercial and 
residential activity in two residential towers containing 782 apartments, including the 
38 storey Forum tower, three commercial office buildings including a mini- 
supermarket, and 34 food and retail shops with direct access to the station beneath. 
The central plaza is lined by commercial uses that activate the public space. Although 
suburban in location, the station provides a direct 15-minute rail link to Sydney CBD. 


Figure 15.7 The Forum,TOD activity centre development, St Leonards, Sydney 
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State government policy set the strategic direction — for better integration between 
land use and public transport — that facilitated this development. State government 
involvement was important given that the site straddles three local government 
boundaries, adding complications to service delivery issues that had to be resolved. 

Well-delivered TODs are not as common as they perhaps ought to be, given the 
broad strategic policy support. Barriers hindering a more rapid uptake include com- 
munity resistance to higher densities or high-rise, difficulties related to land assembly, 
higher redevelopment costs in areas adjacent to heavy rail infrastructure, inconsistent 
planning controls and strata legislation. 

To ensure greater uptake of long-term strategic planning objectives there is a 
need for mechanisms capable of achieving greater intergovernmental and interde- 
partmental coordination. The use of governance arrangements such as development 
authorities, coordinating structure plans and design review panels can help ensure a 
high level of design quality and stakeholder integration. 

In St Leonards, a good business case and a committed innovative developer were 
supported by the site economics, including planning support for a high site yield 
and high real estate values due to the location on Sydney’s affluent North Shore — 
all of which made the development economically viable. 


Public transport corridors 


A more recent proposal for urban redevelopment suggests linear transport corridors 
as an additional focus for more intensive medium-rise development. The require- 
ments for this to work are set out by Adams et al. (2009) and include prescriptive 
controls over key aspects of corridor development, including up-front ‘as of right’ 
development to levels of between four and eight storeys. Key drivers, in addition to 
providing a pathway for delivering a significant volume of net new housing in grey- 
field areas (as a result of enabling land value for redevelopment to be more easily 
determined), include the removal of development pressure off the existing intersti- 
tial suburbs which enables them to act as the ‘green lungs’ of cities (enhanced water, 
energy and food production, etc.) at their existing levels of low density. As with all 
greyfield redevelopment initiatives, a key challenge is achieving public acceptance. 
The principles outlined will assist in this regard, since they are intended to help 
assure the wider community that these corridors are fixed and will not spill over 
into adjacent suburban areas. 

The Tiansforming Australian Cities study was jointly commissioned by the Victorian 
Department of Transport and the City of Melbourne to respond to the urban growth 
challenge whereby ‘in under 40 years Melbourne needs to build the equivalent city 
and infrastructure that has taken 175 years to build’ to accommodate a doubling of 
population to 8 million (Adams et al., 2009: 4). In its attempt to provide alternatives 
to typical suburban sprawl, stimulus for the Melbourne corridor plan was found in 
places such as Curitiba in Brazil where a ‘linear city’ consisting of medium-rise high- 
density development along a Rapid Bus Transport spine has been developed. The 
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Melbourne plan proposes that in ‘Australian cities, the aim should be to maximise 
development along new and future road public transport corridors’ (Adams et al., 
2009: 13). Planning controls are ‘not currently equipped to handle rapid develop- 
ment approvals’ therefore the study recommends a shift from ‘development 
assessment’ to ‘development facilitation’, describing a methodology for the identifica- 
tion of opportunity areas that could be redeveloped to proactively engender change. 

The study demonstrates that high-density does not necessitate high-rise (see 
Figure 15.8). Most Australian cities’ suburban areas have very low dwelling densities 
of between 10 and 20 dwellings per hectare (net), while many international cities, for 
example, Barcelona’s Eixample, have average densities around 200 dw/ha (net) with- 
out the need to resort to high-rise (building heights almost universally range between 
six and eight storeys: see <www.aviewoncities.com/barcelona/eixample.htm>). 

The Adams et al. (2009) study concludes that a new built form of medium- 
density development between four and eight storeys along urban corridors at 
densities akin to Barcelona could accommodate 2,400,000 additional population, 
with a further 1,400,000 to be accommodated within existing activity centres and 
known redevelopment sites. 


Maribymong Road, Maribymong study area, currently 


Possible future 


Figure 15.8 Transforming transit corridors 


Source:Adams et al. (2009) 
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A complication here is that activity centres and transport corridors have to date 
failed to attract the level of new residential and commercial redevelopment that is 
capable of removing pressure from the new greenfield and fragmented greyfield 
residential developments characteristic of Melbourne’s current growth (Newton 
and Glackin, 2014). Furthermore, research by McCloskey et al. (2009) suggests that 
the transport co-benefits of transit corridor intensification are likely to be limited, 
given the geography of employment in Melbourne: less than half of all employed 
persons who live within one kilometre of a train station or tram stop actually use 
these transport modes for their journey to work. 


Residential precinct regeneration 


It has been argued elsewhere (Newton, 2010) that current brownfield and greyfield 
approaches to urban redevelopment are necessary but not sufficient for a sustainabil- 
ity transition of our cities. The reality is that the designated strategic redevelopment 
areas (activity centres and transport corridors) have been relatively ineffective in 
generating new housing, and fragmented infill continues to be the major provider 
of new housing in the established suburbs (Newton and Glackin, 2014). Because 
this informal infill generally falls outside of the government policy-focused areas 
(unlike its greenfield and brownfield counterparts, greyfield residential precinct regenera- 
tion lacks an established model to drive the process in other than a minimalist, 
fragmented fashion), it has been neglected as an issue for investigation or action. 
Two avenues of response can be identified, as follows. 


Public Housing:A Catalyst for Neighbourhood Regeneration 


Much of the public housing stock built in the decades immediately following the 
Second World War is now physically obsolete, but well located — and has a single 
owner. The challenge is how best to regenerate these properties. 

One such example is the multi-award winning K2 apartments in the inner south- 
eastern Melbourne suburb of Windsor. This development consists of four connected 
buildings comprising 96 medium-density public housing units on a 4,800m° site 
previously occupied by the Royal Victorian Institute for the Blind (see Figure 15.9). 
In 2000 the Victorian Office of Housing held an open competition for the design 
of the $32 million public housing development. The commission was awarded to 
Melbourne architects DesignInc for their submission which aimed to, and does, set 
the benchmark for medium density public housing development in Australia. 

The driving value behind the development was sustainability performance. This 
includes optimising a building for residential yield as well as providing environmen- 
tal benefits including, in this case, 46% energy savings over standard development 
practice as a result of passive solar design, solar hot water, a 22kW solar PV system 
and a highly insulated building fabric, and 53% reduction in water consumption as 
a result of implementing a 6,000 litre greywater treatment system, 80,000 litre rain- 
water storage and water-efficient fittings (Government of Victoria, n.d). 
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Figure 15.9 K2 medium-density public housing redevelopment, Melbourne 


Source: Designline 


The key innovation for K2 is that it represents a well-designed, medium-density 
greyfield development that breaks stereotypes of public housing by providing a 
high-quality living environment for residents as well as exceptional ESD credentials. 
It is an important demonstration project in that it showcases a desirable alternative 
development model for greyfield sites in a higher-density mid-rise typology. The 
redeveloped site achieves a gross density of 200 dwellings per hectare while still 
dedicating approximately 20% of the site coverage to soft landscape. 

Exemplars such as K2 are important in demonstrating the value of good design 
in delivering triple bottom line urban development outcomes, as well as helping 
promote medium density as an attractive housing typology capable of wider replica- 
tion. Replicability of innovative design is a major quest. A model for using greyfield 
public housing stock as a catalyst for precinct regeneration capable of increasing 
yield for new public housing and private housing as well as neighbourhood revitali- 
sation has now been formulated for different suburban settings across the Melbourne 
metropolitan area. The community housing sector appears best placed to pursue this 
opportunity, given the current lack of capital and development expertise in the 
public housing sector (Murray et al., 2015). 


Precinct-scale regeneration of Privately Owned Greyfield Housing 


A significant proportion of current piecemeal greyfield housing redevelopment 
involves the construction of between two and six new dwellings on either the 
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consolidation of a couple of adjoining residential properties or one large site, in 
situations where the value of the land typically represents 80% or more of the value 
of the total property asset prior to redevelopment. This represents a fragmented, 
suboptimal response to redevelopment — and provides no basis for urban regenera- 
tion much less achieving urban infill housing targets. 

A major study by the Australian Housing and Urban Research Institute 
explored how infill redevelopment could be undertaken more effectively on a 
precinct basis in order to contribute to meeting a range of strategic metropolitan 
planning objectives. It involved a series of facilitated workshops with 70 leading 
built environment thinkers over a 12 month period with the objective of articu- 
lating the basis for a new development model for greyfield precinct regeneration 
(Newton et al., 2011). 

The study revealed that the greyfield residential precinct regeneration 
approach is desirable and feasible, but a number of barriers would need to be 
overcome for successful implementation. Much of the innovation needed was 
found to be organisational and institutional, supported by some technological 
innovations. Figure 15.10 identifies the areas (shaded) where major change 
needs to occur to achieve a new, viable development model for greyfield 
residential precincts: 


e Identifying the most prospective locations which developers and planners should 
target for precinct redevelopment (‘where’); 

e Improvements to the processes needed to achieve this, including design innovation 
for medium density mid-rise housing (‘what’); including co-design; 

e Understanding the market requirements of those households with a preference for 
living in medium density housing (i.e.‘who’); 

e Developing effective new processes for delivering greyfield precinct regeneration 
projects (‘how’); including stakeholder engagement; planning and building regula- 
tions that enable precinct regeneration; new financial models; and new construction 
and assembly processes (e.g. modular housing). 


Achieving a greater level of residential intensification and broader based urban 
regeneration in the greyfields, particularly at a precinct scale, will require innovation 
in several arenas identified by Newton et al. (2011), including first, new urban policy 
capable of articulating a long-term strategy for targeting urban regeneration in the 
greyfield inner and middle suburbs. What may be required is something equivalent 
to the brownfields-oriented Building Better Cities program; establishing a govern- 
ment greyfields regeneration authority equivalent in power to those created to 
develop the greenfields (in Victoria, the Growth Areas Authority) and the brown- 
fields (Places Victoria) in Melbourne. These regeneration organisations could be 
complemented by more localised and/or small-scale intervention vehicles that are 
more common in the US and UK, especially where local Councils lack the required 
expertise (Spiller and Khong, 2015). Secondly, capacity building within municipalities 
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in relation to preparation of housing strategies and local spatial plans for neighbour- 
hood change and regeneration that mesh with metropolitan and urban sub-region 
development objectives (www.crcsi.com.au/research/4-5-built-environment/4-55- 
greening-the-greyfields/) 


e =A twenty-first century spatial information and planning platform with associated tools 
capable of identifying most prospective precincts for regeneration, and providing a 
tool-kit for stakeholder engagement in visualising development options and dem- 
onstrating their contribution to more sustainable urban development — the 
‘dividend’ associated with neighbourhood scale regeneration; 

e New urban design approaches to development of low-rise (three to five storeys) 
medium-density precincts, including high environmental performance (energy, 
water, waste) and high residential and social amenity; 

e Identifying opportunities to engage citizens as ‘partners’ in development, from both 
planning/design and finance perspectives. This requires a new mode of engagement 
and ‘brokering’ that radically departs from the established ‘placatory’ or ‘adversarial’ 
models that often come into play with neighbourhood change and housing 
redevelopment; establishing the appropriate ‘value proposition’ to enable resident 
landowners to fully capture the financial benefit that land amalgamation for 
re-development now delivers; 

e Innovative construction processes and changes to the labour force may provide some 
attractive and affordable solutions to medium-density housing developments. 
Industrialised processes that include combinations of prefabricated panels, service 
systems and interior finishes can provide fast turnaround options for replacing exist- 
ing low-density housing. These may make medium-density options more affordable 
to residents in existing greyfields. 


Current planning is structured to manage impacts, rather than to deliver vision- 
ary outcomes. The volume of proposed property redevelopment projects taken 
to the Victorian Civil and Administrative Appeals Tribunal by councils or resi- 
dents in opposition to developer requests for a planning permit suggests that 
VCAT has become Melbourne’s de facto planning agency, adjudicating mostly on 
the higher-yield medium-density development applications (Newton and 
Glackin, 2014). For the most part, planning law focuses on historical precedent 
and has little scope to address shifts in modes of living or new housing approaches 
or typologies (especially those in the medium -density category), or the urban 
challenges of the twenty-first century which depart significantly from those of 
the twentieth when our current planning regimes were instituted. The limita- 
tions of current planning prevent the uptake of greyfield precinct redevelopment 
and, unless otherwise convinced, developers will continue to pursue the well- 
tested ‘safe’ piecemeal approaches to residential infill. Therefore, there is a need 
for a new robust planning instrument or code for the redevelopment of greyfield 
residential precincts. 
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Conclusion 


Clearly, a new logic for urban development is required. As David Harvey (2008) 


([OQ48] has argued: 


The prospects for making and re-making the city in a different image and 
according to a different logic are omnipresent. We need to seize these pros- 
pects in order to transform the city. 


Green urbanism is this new logic (see Figure 15.11). In the twenty-first century, 
urbanism is the dominant representation of the principal built, social and economic 
systems on earth. Green urbanism has emerged as a necessary condition if urbanism 
is to remain a resilient and sustainable life-form into the future (Beatley, 2000; 
Lehmann, 2010). Green urbanism represents a transformation of the built environ- 
ment and the manner in which that built environment is operated. 
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Figure 15.11 Green urbanism: The framework for eco-cities 


Source: Newton et al. (2012)[OQ49] as adapted from presentation by P. Schwarz (Global Business Network) on 


Sustainable and High Growth Cities, World Cities Summit, Singapore, 29 June 2010 
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From an urban planning and design perspective, it requires a new policy focus 
that has precinct-scale regeneration of greyfields at its core — an arena where new 
urban development models capable of widespread replication in our cities can be 
implemented, following on from innovative development models that are now in 
play for brownfields as well as ‘smart’ greenfield development. 


KEY ISSUES AND ACTIONS 


e Since the 1950s, low density suburban sprawl has been the 
dominant form of urban growth in Australian cities, given the 
path dependent regime that currently represents the housing 
industry in Australia. 


e Urban infill has now been recognised in metropolitan strategic 
plans as the principal means by which Australia’s future city 
growth will be accommodated in order to achieve more compact 
city forms. 


e The 1990s saw Australia’s first nationally coordinated approach 
to precinct scale urban re-development through the Building 
Better Cities Program which established a model for brownfield 
regeneration capable of replication nation-wide. 


e The greyfields of Australia’s cities represent the principal 
arenas where urban regeneration at precinct scale is required. 
Activity centre and transit corridor redevelopment models are 
now established in metropolitan planning schemes. They are 
necessary but not sufficient to achieve the level of intensified 
redevelopment required to meet 70% urban infill targets and to 
limit sprawl. 


e Greyfield residential precinct regeneration has been identified 
as a Critical ingredient for regenerating cities and achieving the 
goal of green urbanism in the twenty-first century. 
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Future Prospects 


Peter Roberts, Hugh Sykes and 
Rachel Granger 


Key Issues 


Earlier chapters of this book have provided a variety of insights into the evolution 
and current state of urban regeneration in the UK, elsewhere in Europe, Australia and 
North America.This chapter provides a synthesis of what has come before and, build- 
ing on this, offers a view of the possible future evolution of urban regeneration. 

In offering this summary and glimpse of the future, the authors are aware of the 
dangers that are inherent in attempting to either distil the vast range of present-day 
experience into a single summary of current challenges, or develop a definitive view 
of future prospects. Indeed, these concerns are of such significance that the best that 
the present authors can claim is that what follows represents their personal views of 
what currently exists and what might develop in the future. 

Despite these self-imposed limitations, this chapter offers an overview and judgement 
of the present state of urban regeneration theory and practice. It also considers a range of 
views regarding the challenges of the future. In particular, the chapter examines three issues: 


e the major distinguishing features and characteristics of current practice; 

e the ways in which urban regeneration adds value, the distinctive contribution made 
by urban regeneration, and the strengths and weaknesses evident in present-day 
urban regeneration theory and practice; 

e the possible future evolution of the ‘urban challenge’ and the response of regenera- 
tion policy at both local and regional levels. 


The Features and Characteristics of Current 
Practice 


In this section attention is focused on the key distinguishing characteristics and 
features of urban regeneration. Whilst some would claim that urban regeneration is 
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simply any ad hoc proposal, action or inducement that brings about change in the 
circumstances of an urban area, this is not the definition that has been adopted in 
this book and it does not reflect the inherent qualities evident in the best of urban 
regeneration practice. As was stated in Chapter 2 of the present text, urban regenera- 
tion can be defined as: 


comprehensive and integrated vision and action which seeks to resolve urban 
problems and bring about a lasting improvement in the economic, physical, 
social and environmental condition of an area that has been subject to change 
or offers opportunities for improvement. 


Whilst this definition casts the net wide, it does help to establish criteria by which to 
judge any plan or action that claims to be involved in urban regeneration. For example, 
‘patch and mend’ policies that tinker with the provision of social infrastructure, and 
which take place in isolation from the mainstream of economic, environmental and 
social policies in an area, can hardly be described as urban regeneration. 

This suggests that three issues should be considered in any attempt to evaluate the 
adequacy of an individual urban regeneration initiative: 


e the nature of the challenge encompassed by the term ‘urban regeneration’; 
e the approach adopted in order to meet the challenge; 
e the outcomes of the application of the approach adopted. 


Two useful summaries of some of the most enduring characteristics of urban regen- 
eration have been provided by Parkinson (1996) and Tallon (2010) who argue that, 
amongst other factors, the search for successful urban regeneration has been stimu- 
lated by the need to address problems associated with: 


e a rapidly changing economic environment in which there has been an increase in 
the range of challenges facing many cities, but a reduction in the level of public or 
private sector control that can be exercised over economic decisions and a severe 
reduction in public funding; 

e the loss of well-paid manufacturing jobs, a growing division between well-paid and 
poorly paid jobs in the service sector labour force; an increase in part-time employ- 
ment and a shift in the gender mix of jobs; 

e new social trends resulting from demographic change, the breakdown of traditional 
family structures, the decentralisation of people and jobs, the move out of the city 
of the younger and more able population, the loss of social cohesion and the trans- 
formation of traditional communities, the creation of new communities, including 
the roles played by ethnic groups; 

e the uneven impact in urban areas of the shift from the ‘modern’ to ‘post-modern’ city. 


A number of other problems can be added to this list, including the continued 


deterioration of the physical state of many urban environments; the need to take 
urgent action in order to avoid permanent harm to human health and the need for 
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costly environmental rectification measures in the future; the physical decay of 
towns and cities that results in a serious underutilisation of scarce resources and cre- 
ates pressure for the expansion of urban areas; the decay or obsolescence of much 
urban social and economic infrastructure; and the urban manifestation of an unbal- 
anced national economy. 

The following paragraphs of this section examine three issues: 


e the features that distinguish urban regeneration from other associated activities; 
e the characteristics that define best practice; 
e the contribution made by urban regeneration to related areas of interest and activity. 


Distinguishing Features 


Urban regeneration can be distinguished from other forms of urban policy and 
intervention by reference to a number of features. It is ideally: 


essentially a strategic activity; 

focused around developing and achieving a clear vision of what action should take place; 
concerned with the totality of the urban scene; 

engaged in the search for both short-term solutions to immediate difficulties and 
long-term approaches that anticipate and avoid potential problems; 

interventionist in approach, but not dirigiste by nature; 

often best achieved through a partnership approach; 

concerned with setting priorities and allowing for their achievement; 

intended to benefit a range of organisations, agencies and communities; 

supported by various sources of skill and finance; 

capable of being measured, evaluated and reviewed; 

related to the specific needs and opportunities present in an individual region, city, 
town or neighbourhood; 

e linked to other appropriate policy areas and programmes. 


Although when considered collectively the above-noted features can be seen to 
reflect the best practice of urban regeneration, when taken individually they are also 
representative of many other types of activity. What is unique to urban regeneration 
is the combination of these features and their application through an integrated 
package of measures to the resolution of problems in the urban domain. This utilisa- 
tion of a total or comprehensive method of regeneration has in recent years been 
strengthened by the introduction of the sustainable communities and similar models 
which are based on a ‘whole of place’ approach. However, this integrated approach 
does not suggest that current day urban regeneration offers a fixed discipline. It does 
not, and reminding ourselves of the lessons of the past, it would be unwise to con- 
sider an individual urban problem as an issue that can be addressed solely within a 
particular urban area. As Hall (1981) argued many years ago, most individual urban 
problems should be considered in the context of the metropolitan area, region or 
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nation in which they occur, and it is evident that the nature and impact of such 
problems can change considerably over time. Equally it is evident that many urban 
problems are complex in origin and, as a consequence, solutions need to match this 
complexity (McInroy and MacDonald, 2004). 

This discussion leads to the consideration of what is the most appropriate scale 
of action for urban regeneration, and here there is little chance of providing a 
straightforward answer. Over the last 30 years of the twentieth century the scale 
considered appropriate for the definition of urban problems and the design of urban 
policy has shifted from the very local to the city-region, to the neighbourhood or 
district, back again to the region, and now back to the neighbourhood with an 
emerging concern for city-region approaches. 

Whilst some governments have favoured a micro-area approach to urban regenera- 
tion, others have applied more broadly based policies. What is right and wrong is not 
the issue here; rather it is important to acknowledge that urban problems vary in terms 
of their cause, character and occurrence. A suitable policy framework is one in which 
each problem can be addressed at an appropriate spatial scale. Some problems, such as 
the provision of links to the international transport system, cannot be tackled effec- 
tively at a very local level, whilst neighbourhood concerns are best dealt with locally. 
It is clear, however, that local initiatives or area-based programmes alone are unlikely 
to be sufficient to overcome major structural difficulties (Pacione, 1997; Lawless, 
2012), whilst broad-brush national solutions may lack the fine cutting edge that is vital 
for successful policy design and implementation at regional or local level. The selec- 
tion of a suitable spatial scale for the development of an urban regeneration programme 
or project is akin to unpacking a Russian doll: each level of policy must be considered 
and appropriate acknowledgement should be given to the other layers of policy both 
‘above’ and ‘below’ the specific activity which is the focus of concern. 


The Characteristics of Best Practice 


An important question to consider in any discussion of the performance of urban 
regeneration is: how can best practice be identified and what lessons can be obtained 
from the study of the key characteristics of such practice? One problem here is that 
there is no single or fixed definition of best practice and, as a consequence, what is 
considered to be excellent in one locality or sector of activity may be disregarded 
elsewhere. Equally, best practice moves on. Today’s best practice may be tomorrow’s 
norm, but only if the contextual conditions allow. 

Lawless has argued that the problem of identifying best practice reflects a lack of 
primary research and literature, especially related to the practice of urban policy and 
the lessons that can be gleaned from study of international experience (Lawless, 
1995). Other observers have noted the difficulty of drawing early definitive conclu- 
sions on the success of what are essentially long-term efforts to encourage 
regeneration (Geddes and Martin, 1996), and the problem of how best to assess the 
various modes or scales of regeneration, such as area-based initiatives (Lawless, 2012). 
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Although urban regeneration as an art and a science is still in its infancy, and 
accepting that any definitive assessment of best practice in urban regeneration will 
have to be delayed until an independent assessment has been conducted, some 
interim lessons can be obtained from a study of the British Urban Regeneration 
Association’s Best Practice Awards. This award for best practice in urban regenera- 
tion was offered for many years, and the award winning schemes represented a range 
of different approaches to urban regeneration, drawn from various areas of the UK. 
The criteria used to judge nominations for the BURA Best Practice Award echoed 
the call made by Oatley (1995) for urban regeneration to adopt a comprehensive 
and integrated view of urban problems and to bring forward solutions that offer a 
long-term strategic approach. In judging a scheme or project that was nominated 
for a Best Practice Award, the assessors considered: 


e the contribution made to the economic regeneration of an area and the financial 
viability of the initiative; 

the extent to which a scheme has acted as a catalyst for further regeneration in an area; 
the contribution made to community spirit and social cohesion; 

the contribution made to building the capacity of local people to plan and influence 
the future development of their area; 

the environmental sustainability of a scheme or project; 

evidence that points to the success of a scheme in the past, at present and into the future; 
the range of partners involved in a scheme; 

the presence of a concern for the longer-term development and management of a scheme; 
qualities of imagination, innovation, inspiration and determination. 


Other award schemes, such as that offered by Regeneration and Renewal magazine, and 
guidance provided by governments for applicants to regeneration programmes 
(Welsh Government, 2013; Department for Social Development, 2014) further 
reinforce the criteria outlined above. 


The Wider Contributions of Urban Regeneration 


As has been suggested above, urban regeneration does not stand alone. Most 
schemes and projects either are part of a wider programme of action concerned 
with the overall improvement of an urban region, or make a contribution to adja- 
cent spheres of activity. The wider contribution of urban regeneration can also be 
seen as an important element in the process of national and regional development 
and regeneration. 

Given the wider contribution made by urban regeneration, it is essential to con- 
sider individual schemes in the context of the broader socio-economic and physical 
environments within which they operate. This evaluation of the broader environ- 
ment and the wider potential contribution of urban regeneration provides a basis 
for calculating the value which is added by urban regeneration. At the heart of any 
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such assessment is an estimate of the costs and benefits associated with an initiative 
and the assignment of these costs and benefits to the various parties and partners 
who have been involved. This approach to assessing the contribution of urban 
regeneration is reflected both in practice (for example, many major international 
exhibition and tourism development schemes make a contribution to regional and 
national facilities as well as providing for local needs) and in the various evaluation 
studies that have attempted to trace the impact of urban regeneration in general, and 
of major projects in particular. These issues were discussed earlier in Chapter 10. 


Added Value and Strengths and Weaknesses 


Although urban regeneration as a general approach is now an established facet of 
the urban and regional policy scene, it is also evident that the nature and content of 
regeneration practice has changed considerably over the past 25 years. This constant 
process of transformation in the nature and content of regeneration is nothing new. 
As Chapter 2 of this book argued, urban regeneration, like many other aspects of 
spatial and sectoral policy, is heavily influenced by the events and circumstances 
which confront it. As a consequence, the nature and content of urban regeneration 
has had to evolve in order for it to remain relevant and effective. In this process of 
evolution over the past quarter of a century, a dominant trend has been the trans- 
formation of regeneration from a reactive to a proactive discipline. This is not to 
suggest that regeneration should not respond to new problems, rather it reflects the 
growing maturity of regeneration practice. 

This suggests that it is important to be able to define and distinguish those areas 
of urban regeneration practice that are of particular importance for local, regional 
and national development. The overall purpose here is to isolate those aspects of 
urban regeneration that may provide a model for future policy development and 
implementation. Three issues are considered in this section: 


e the role of urban regeneration in policy development and implementation; 
e the value added by urban regeneration; 
e the strengths and weaknesses of current theory and practice. 


The Role of Urban Regeneration 


Urban regeneration comes in many guises, performs many roles and can help to 
bring about a wide variety of changes. The extensive array of roles and purposes of 
urban regeneration reflects the wide range of issues that fall within its scope. In 
particular, urban regeneration aims to address the various forces and factors that 
bring about urban degeneration and to prepare a positive and lasting response that 
results in a permanent improvement in the quality of urban life. Urban regeneration 
can be seen to perform a variety of tasks including: 
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e the provision of a framework for the analysis of urban problems and the 
identification of development potential; 

e the generation of an overall strategy for an area and the provision of detailed sched- 
ules of investment, implementation and action; 

e the identification of the constraints, opportunities and resource requirements asso- 
ciated with a regeneration proposal; 

e the establishment of a framework for action, including management arrangements, 
the assignment of responsibilities and the identification of resource inputs; 

e the negotiation of a ‘contract’ for the establishment and operation of partnership 
and community engagement; 

e the monitoring, review and roll forward of all the above roles. 


Partnership, strategy and sustainable development form a troika of approaches that 
determine and drive successful regeneration. They enable urban regeneration to be 
more than the sum of its constituent parts and they provide a basis for comprehen- 
sive and integrated action. These roles and characteristics have figured significantly 
in this book and they represent the foundation stones upon which the wider con- 
tribution of urban regeneration to the creation of sustainable communities has been 
built. Each of these factors can be seen to represent a specific role and to make a 
particular contribution. 


Partnership and Community Engagement 


Urban regeneration has provided a laboratory for the development of partnership and 
community engagement. The move from state provision to private sector-led urban 
regeneration which took place during the early 1980s initially caused a considerable 
degree of conflict, confusion and concern, especially with regard to the vexed question 
of local accountability. At the same time, central—local government relations were sub- 
ject to a series of adjustments, often with the result that the centre increased its control 
over spending and policy (Oatley, 1995). From these new policy arrangements, with all 
their imperfections and tensions, the initial partnership model emerged. Other factors 
which have influenced or encouraged the emergence of the partnership model in the 
UK include the transmitted experience of similar organisational structures from main- 
land Europe and elsewhere, the gradual development of grass roots partnerships and 
the contributions made by voluntary sector organisations, and the general realisation 
that partnership offers a valid response to a shortage of resources or a lack of power. 

Some of the key lessons of partnership in the urban regeneration field were out- 
lined in Chapter 3. Those applicable to urban and regional policy include: 


the importance of establishing and maintaining an open and equal partnership; 
the need to provide effective and accountable leadership; 

the desirability of creating partnerships that have a long-term strategic purpose 
rather than simply providing an impermanent alliance that has been hastily con- 
structed for the purpose of securing funds; 
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e the need to develop an overall strategy that can guide and direct partnership efforts, 
be used to determine the resource contributions to be made by the partners and to 
assign responsibilities to individual partners or outside agencies; 

e the maintenance of open and accessible records and the provision of regular 
briefings on progress made and future intentions; 

e the desirability of networking with other partnerships and other organisations and 
authorities — it is all too easy to assume that a partnership encompasses all of the 
essential views and participants; 

e the need to manage and direct the dynamics of a partnership — with the best will 
in the world enthusiasm will not translate itself into action; 

e the need to think about exit strategy or continuity arrangements; 

e the desirability of distilling and disseminating good and best practice from the 
operation of a partnership. 


Alongside the growing sophistication and capability of partnership, the importance 
of ensuring effective community engagement and activity has increasingly been 
recognised. From early experiments, such as Housing Action Trusts, through the 
work of the New Deal for Communities Programme, to the current emphasis on 
neighbourhood and community initiatives and actions, key learning points have 
been identified, including the need to enhance skills, confidence, capability and trust 
(Benneworth, 2010; Roberts, 2005). Many organisations now offer support for 
building community capacity (see Box 16.1). 


BOX 16.1 BUILDING COMMUNITY CAPACITY: 
GENESIS COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 


Genesis Housing Association provides 33,000 homes in southern England. It 
encourages the development of community engagement and activity through 
a grant-giving arm: The Genesis Community Foundation. Many of the 
schemes assisted focus on building community capacity through skills 
development and the support of community enterprises. 

Five themes guide the programme: 
e Employment, enterprise and training; 
e Financial inclusion; 
e Volunteering; 
e Health and well-being; 
e Social research. 


In 2014 the Foundation provided over £200,000 of support to 16 community 
projects. 
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Strategy 


Strategy is the second distinctive role and contribution of urban regeneration in the 
wider urban policy arena. Unlike earlier ad hoc attempts to develop and implement 
urban policy, urban regeneration is an activity that seeks to provide an all-embracing, 
lasting and comprehensive solution to urban problems. This implies that urban 
regeneration provides a strategic approach rather than simply offering a collection 
of unconnected interventions and actions. 

As was suggested in Chapter 3 of this book, urban regeneration provides a ‘spine’ 
for a range of urban policy interventions. This strategic role has also produced vari- 
ous other benefits, including the provision of a framework that can be used to guide 
associated programmes of action, the establishment of a basis for the further 
definition of the roles and commitments developed within a partnership, the intro- 
duction of an approach that can help in the planning of individual projects, and the 
provision of a method that can help to ensure the efficient and effective use of 
resources. This model of strategic urban regeneration offers considerable capability 
and potential that can be applied in other policy fields such as regional development 
and rural regeneration. Strategy is fundamental to urban regeneration, and clear 
strategic vision is likely to continue to be a hallmark of successful regeneration 
schemes. However, strategic vision also implies the need for strategic resource com- 
mitments and this essential element for successful urban policy frequently still 
appears to be beyond the delivery capabilities of some organisations — the vision can 
be provided but the commitment may be absent. 

Thinking and acting strategically requires both confidence in the intended purpose 
and outcomes of a regeneration scheme and the ability to command and direct 
resources. These qualities reflect many of the most important characteristics of urban 
regeneration and demonstrate the need for urban regeneration to operate across the 
boundaries that frequently divide economic objectives from environmental concerns 
and social issues. This suggests that strategy is also a major element in providing the basis 
for the third role and contribution of urban regeneration: sustainable development. 


Sustainable Development 


The third role and contribution of urban regeneration is the development and appli- 
cation of an approach to the resolution of urban problems that places particular 
emphasis on the need for solutions to be sustainable. This book has adopted the stand- 
ard definition of sustainable development which suggests that urban regeneration 
should promote the balanced development and management of the economy, society 
and the environment, and it should do this through the adoption of a sustainable com- 
munities approach (Roberts, 2005). Sustainable development also places particular 
emphasis on safeguarding the interests of future generations and upon the equitable 
distribution of costs and benefits. In addition, sustainable urban regeneration should 
place particular emphasis on the promotion of new economic activities and jobs that 
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enhance environmental quality. An additional bonus of the utilisation of a sustainable 
development stance in regeneration is that it confers robustness and resilience; qualities 
which are essential in an increasingly uncertain future (Pearson et al., 2014). 

In order to ensure that urban regeneration is sustainable, it is essential that all of 
the component activities should be subject to rigorous screening and evaluation. 
However, given its partnership base and strategic approach, it is equally evident that 
urban regeneration can perform an enabling role in ensuring the implementation 
of sustainability. A number of the policy priorities that the OECD (1990) has 
defined in relation to the promotion of sustainable development in urban areas are 
fully coincident with the priorities of urban regeneration. Furthermore, in many 
areas urban regeneration as a means of delivering a sustainable community has 
become either a champion of sustainable development or an important means for 
the generation and implementation of sustainability skills and policies (Academy for 
Sustainable Communities, 2008). These are important matters because, as the 
Brundtland Report argued: ‘The future will be predominately urban, and the most 
immediate environmental concerns of most people will be urban ones’ (World 
Commission on Environment and Development, 1987: 255). 


The Value Added by Urban Regeneration 


Above and beyond the individual contributions associated with urban regeneration, 
it is also important to identify the overall value which is added through the adoption 
of an urban regeneration approach to the resolution of urban problems. 

As was demonstrated in Chapter 10, a number of attempts have been made to 
identify and measure those elements of urban regeneration policy that make a par- 
ticular contribution to the quantity or quality of urban activity. However, many of 
the techniques and methods that have been employed to evaluate urban regenera- 
tion policy exhibit a tendency to emphasise the contribution of directly measurable 
outputs. This has resulted in two weaknesses becoming increasingly evident in many 
evaluation exercises: a tendency to confuse effectiveness with efficiency; and an 
absence of any real attempt to gauge the overall consequences or results that flow 
from regeneration efforts. As in judging ice skating, yes it is important to assess 
‘technical merit’, but it is equally important to be able to evaluate and judge the 
overall lasting ‘artistic impression’, or value for money, of urban regeneration. The latter 
quality is likely to represent the true and lasting value of regeneration effort. The real 
role and contribution of urban regeneration is far more than can be expressed simply 
in terms of the input of finance or the output of Treasury-approved deliverables. 

A number of observers have provided insights into the overall value which is added 
by urban regeneration. Brian Robson, for example, has argued that ‘the “easy” tasks 
of improving the environment — of building new buildings and refurbishing the old, 
of installing new infrastructure or cleaning up the physical environment — have been 
better met than have the more difficult tasks of creating jobs and strengthening local 
economies’ (Robson, 1995: 48), whilst other wider successes — engaging the local 
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community and tackling social, environmental and economic problems — have been 
reported by others. Studies that offer evidence of the successful and lasting compre- 
hensive treatment of the problems encountered across a large area of a British town 
or city are much rarer beasts. Little victories have been recorded — the Eldonians 
Village in Liverpool offers one example (McBane, 2008), whilst another is the regen- 
eration of previously unloved peripheral estates such as Whitfield in Dundee — but 
there are few fully evaluated longitudinal studies of integrated action. One exception 
to this is the evaluation of the New Deal for Communities Programme (Lawless, 
2012). Research in other countries, such as that reported in Chapters 12, 14 and 15, 
provide further evidence that can be used to guide further work in Britain. 

So how will we be able to recognise successful urban regeneration when it 
emerges and will the effort involved be matched by the results? The answer to this 
question can be constructed in several ways: first, as a statement of aims and aspira- 
tions; second, as a projection forward of current achievements; and, third, as a view 
of the likely future condition of urban areas and urban policy. The first of these 
issues has already been considered in this and previous chapters, whilst the third 
issue forms the basis for the final section of this chapter. The second issue — the 
projection forward of current achievements — can be seen as a reflection of the 
strengths and weaknesses evident in present urban regeneration practice. 


Strengths and Weaknesses of Current Practice 


As noted above, an assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of current practice 
can help to provide a foundation for the future progress of urban regeneration. It 
can also help in determining if a regeneration intervention has provided a lasting 
solution to the problems associated with urban degeneration. 

Taken overall, and having regard to the many individual positive and negative varia- 
tions from the average situation, the strengths and weaknesses of current urban 
regeneration theory and practice can be identified both from the general literature and 
from the personal experiences of the authors who have contributed to this book. The 
following sections offer a brief summary of some of the main elements of both topics. 


Strengths 


Based on the assessments provided by authors such as Oatley (1995), Shaw and 
Robinson (1998), Benneworth (2010) and Lawless (2012), and on the experience 
of the present authors, the strengths of the urban regeneration approach reflect the 
aspirations of the sustainable communities model and encapsulate many of the fea- 
tures of best practice discussed above, including: 


e the provision of a comprehensive and robust long-term integrated strategy for the 
regeneration of a neighbourhood, quarter, district, town, city or metropolitan region; 
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e the incorporation of the economic, social, environmental and physical aspects of 
regeneration in an overarching strategy and detailed programmes of action; 

e the development and implementation of a strategy and programme through a part- 
nership and community engagement approach that involves organisations and 
individuals from both within and outwith an individual area; 

e the agreement of a basis for the provision of the necessary leadership, management 
and participation arrangements that are essential for a partnership to be effective; 

e the definition of priorities and targets within an overall framework that also sets a 
timetable, provides budgets and assigns responsibilities; 

e the provision of an agreed means of monitoring, reviewing, evaluating and revising 
the strategy and programme of action in order to take account of the changing 
internal situation and the evolution of external circumstances; 

e the specification, either at the outset or during the course of a regeneration pro- 
gramme, of either exit arrangements (where appropriate) or an agreement on future 
local/community ownership and control; 

e the identification, evaluation and dissemination of best practice from a scheme or 
project; 

e the provision of learning experiences for professionals and participants engaged in 
a scheme or project. 


Even though this summary of the strengths of urban regeneration presents a gener- 
alised picture, it reflects many of the characteristics and features of practice that have 
been identified in the schemes nominated for various national and international 
awards for best practice. 


Weaknesses 


Many of the features and qualities noted above can be reversed and considered as 
weaknesses — for example, the absence of a strategy or genuine consultation arrange- 
ments is likely to undermine and damage most urban regeneration efforts — or as 
matters that require attention in order to prevent them from becoming weaknesses. 
In addition, a number of other weakness or flaws in the theory and practice of urban 
regeneration can be identified, including: 


e the absence of an adequate or complete understanding of the origin, occurrence 
and likely outcomes of an ‘urban problem’; 

e the lack ofa clear or consistent position regarding the role, structure and operation 
of regeneration policy at national, regional, metropolitan or local level; 

e the absence of timely and clear communication regarding the purpose and progress 
of a regeneration action; 

e the imposition of unrealistic or inflexible planning and other policies that may 
restrict the potential development of an area; 

e the fragmentation of responsibilities and a lack of co-ordination in the design and 
discharge of policy and implementation; 
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an overemphasis or overreliance on a single activity, sector or policy instrument; 
the unnecessary exclusion of a key group or organisation from a partnership or 
community organisation; 

e the problem of bureaucratisation and the danger of requiring/adopting over elabo- 
rate and complex management and organisational structures; 
the lack of a strategy or a commitment to long-term action; 
the absence of an open, transparent and accurate means for recording and evaluating 
the outcomes associated with a scheme or project; 

e the operation of a scheme or project in isolation from other aspects and examples 
of urban regeneration — this will prevent the input of prior experience from else- 
where and will limit the contribution of new best practice to the overall store of 
knowledge; 

e finally, but most importantly, attempting to ‘do’ things to a community or group of 
potential partners, rather than ‘with’ them. 


Although the presence of an individual weakness may not prove to be fatal to an 
urban regeneration scheme, the cumulative effects of a concentration of these weak- 
nesses can undermine the process of regeneration. This is not to suggest that small 
or limited projects that are short-term, topic-specific and within the competence of 
an individual organisation should not proceed, rather the key message is that most 
urban regeneration schemes and projects are likely to be more successful if they can 
avoid the weaknesses that have been identified above. A particular requirement is 
that regeneration efforts should be comprehensive, integrated and directed by strat- 
egy (Carley and Kirk, 1998). 

Benneworth (2010: 73) provides five lessons for maximising success in regenera- 
tion, these are: 


‘do not confuse imitation with innovation’ — actions need to reflect the context; 
‘plan cities for the people who do and will live there’ — don’t ignore reality; 
‘producing a strategy is only part of delivering change’ — delivery is essential; 
innovation must not become an excuse to continue regeneration projects that 
would otherwise be scrapped’ — good ideas can fail and lessons can be learned; 

e ‘rejecting a consultation that gives results one does not want is worse than doing 
no consultation at all’ — local people can become sceptical about professionals if 
they ignore community needs. 


Best practice evaluations can help to identify and provide concrete examples of the 
application of urban regeneration theory and practice that are of great value in the 
education and training of urban regeneration specialists. The quality of urban regen- 
eration management is variable and the need for specialist training and retraining 
programmes is clear (Academy for Sustainable Communities, 2007). Universities 
and professional bodies have an important role to play in supporting this aspect of 
urban regeneration through the provision both of initial education and training, and 
of continuing professional development. In addition, it may be worthwhile to move 
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towards the establishment of a common professional qualification in local and 
regional regeneration, similar in approach and content to equivalent qualifications 
in medicine or law. This is the pathway upon which the Academy for Sustainable 
Communities was set prior to its premature demise. 


The Future of Urban Regeneration 


In considering the future of urban regeneration in the UK, it is essential both to 
take account of the likely evolution of the ‘urban problem’ and to anticipate the 
possible future development of policy instruments and structures. Whilst the former 
issue represents the challenges to which urban regeneration will have to respond, 
the latter point reflects the priorities and field of action across which regeneration 
policies will operate. 

This final section considers two major issues: 


e the future challenges and choices that will confront urban regeneration; 
e the likely future evolution of urban regeneration policies, structures and approaches. 


Future Challenges and Choices 


As was noted in Chapter 2, towns and cities are the subject of constant change. Even 
the most remote or ‘protected’ urban region is not immune from the forces that bring 
about change and the outcome of an initial round of adjustment usually acts as the 
trigger for further change. There is no reason to suppose that the future will differ 
from the past in this respect. Indeed, it is likely that the pace of change will quicken, 
especially as a consequence of further rounds of technical innovation and the search 
for new styles and modes of urban analysis, management, governance and living. 
Furthermore, it is important to appreciate that the problems confronting British 
towns and cities, and those elsewhere in Europe, are relatively insignificant when com- 
pared with the current and likely future state of cities in many parts of the Third World 
(Roberts et al., 2009). However, cities in both the developed and developing world are 
changing rapidly and, according to Michael Cohen (1996), they are converging at least 
in terms of the problems which confront them and the policy instruments that are 
deployed in response to such problems. It is argued that in some respects cities are 
becoming more alike, despite the continual search for competitive advantage and new 
ways of responding to the challenge of change, and this growing similarity between 
cities boosts the need for the widest possible exchange of knowledge and experience. 
However, despite this tendency towards convergence at the macro-level, towns 
and cities also continue to display considerable internal diversity (Lupton and Power, 
2004). Indeed, it has been argued that in recent years economic change and social 
polarisation have extended internal diversity, including the creation of extensive 
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social exclusion which threatens ‘the legitimacy of the political system’ (Jewson and 
MacGregor, 1997: 9). As a consequence, it is both unrealistic and undesirable to 
consider the urban future as a single uniform scenario. 

Within the urban regions of Britain it is likely that these processes of change will 
bring about a number of adjustments in the rank order of ‘good places’ and their 
constituent neighbourhoods. Once prosperous, pleasant or popular places can slip 
into degeneration, whilst other towns and cities may experience regeneration and 
revival. Such changes can have as much to do with image and promotion as with 
physical regeneration (Shaw and Robinson, 1998), whilst the stimulation of regen- 
eration through the introduction of new sectors and activities that were previously 
underrepresented in a city can help to bring about the required transformation 
(Landry et al., 1996). 

The current diversity between cities that distinguishes ‘good’ from ‘bad’ places is 
also reflected within cities. Distinctions between neighbourhoods and quarters are as 
significant as the differences between towns and cities; the most acute manifestations 
of these internal differences can be seen in the social polarisation evident in, espe- 
cially, certain peripheral estates and inner city neighbourhoods. Despite the move at 
macro-level towards a greater degree of convergence, within the city divergence still 
dominates and the urban spatial mosaic becomes more complex. The real danger is 
the emergence of the ‘doughnut city’ or ‘shrinking city’ and, in order to avoid this, 
every encouragement should be given to the reuse of brownfield land within urban 
areas and the utilisation of existing economic and social infrastructure. 

There have been few attempts made in the UK to project the present situation for- 
ward at a level of disaggregation that allows for detailed strategy to be established. 
Although such attempts as do exist are somewhat dated, they demonstrate the impor- 
tance of considering the future ofa town or city through the construction of small-scale 
district or neighbourhood scenarios (see, for example and greater detail, Thew et al., 
1982). Typically, scenario studies consider alternative pathways of economic growth, 
socio-political attitudes, physical change and intervention, external policy constraints 
and other factors and from these exercises they construct alternative scenarios that can 
then be applied to the constituent areas of a town or city. These multi-pathway scenario 
models are far more helpful than unidirectional or single condition models that classify 
and depict entire urban systems as a single entity. There is little that is truly novel in 
such models, but they do provide a projection forward of the present realities of neigh- 
bourhood differences and spatial segmentation and, as such, they may also stimulate 
innovations in theory and practice (Rowe and Ashworth, 2010). 

So what challenges will confront urban regeneration in the future? Four issues 
are likely to dominate the agenda: 


e the need to tackle questions of economic development and social justice through 
the design and implementation of comprehensive approaches that maximise and 
secure economic progress and reduce the incidence of social exclusion — this 
emphasises the need to work with and alongside communities to determine their 
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future, rather than impose ‘one-size-fits-all’ solutions from outside, and to do this 
within the context of the need to rebalance the spatial economy; 

e the need to ensure that a long-term and integrated strategic perspective is estab- 
lished in relation to the development of urban regeneration policy together with 
the introduction of pathways and processes to ensure the effective implementation 
of strategy; 

e the need to enhance the skills and knowledge base for regeneration — this implies 
improving education, training, continuing professional development, research and 
the dissemination of findings; 

e the adoption of the goals and aspirations of sustainable development, in general, and 
of the sustainable communities model, in particular. 


In addition to the above issues, there are a number of other aspects of policy that 
will be rolled forward, albeit in new guises or with new emphases; they include: 


e the necessity to monitor and improve the environmental performance of towns and 
cities across all activities and sectors; 

e the desirability of providing a more satisfactory spatial and social context for urban 
regeneration in order to provide a more complete basis for the generation of indi- 
vidual schemes and projects, and in order to ensure that the benefits of urban 
regeneration are distributed to the intended recipients; 

e the refinement of methods and procedures for brokering and managing partner- 
ships and for ensuring the active participation of communities; 

e the introduction of improved procedures for determining resource requirements, 
availability and shortfalls, and for ensuring that any shortfalls are addressed and 
resolved prior to the commencement of an urban regeneration scheme or project; 

e the improvement of existing methods and techniques for physical regeneration, the 
provision of transport, utility infrastructure and other ‘hard’ elements of regeneration; 

e the provision of enhanced methods of monitoring, review, evaluation and 
accountability; 

e the establishment of a more precise mandate for any organisation or agency 
involved in urban regeneration — this should be set within the context of enhanced 
urban governance. 

e the creation of more effective models to ensure continuity and the progression of 
regeneration programmes. 


The challenges that confront urban regeneration will, of course, vary from place to 
place and over time, and in different places, different priorities will be agreed and 
implemented. What works in one town or city will reflect such choices and the 
opportunities that are available. However, there are a number of common problems 
that are likely to appear in most localities, and these common elements will remain 
as the core issues that urban regeneration will have to address. Providing jobs, homes and 
quality of life in safe and environmentally sound urban areas are universal tasks, 
and they are the constant elements at the heart of regeneration. Above all else, towns 
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and cities must confront the real issues and make difficult choices — it may be neces- 
sary, for example, to facilitate car access in the first instance in order to help to revive 
a declining commercial centre, and then to move to a more environmentally sound 
form of transport when resources permit. What are needed are long-term visions 
within which specific pathways can be identified and followed. 


Policies, Structures and Approaches 


As has been discussed in many places elsewhere in this book, urban regeneration has 
evolved from old-style urban reconstruction and renewal — a process that tended to 
follow a standard pattern of extensive clearance, rehousing (often on peripheral 
estates) and town centre development — to the practice of the present day. Even 
when compared with the average practice of the mid-1990s and reflecting the chal- 
lenges of austerity, current urban regeneration reflects the incorporation of new 
ideas that have resulted in the refocusing of effort on a wider range of social, eco- 
nomic and environmental concerns and the greater direction of attention to the 
provision of long-term strategic solutions. The final subsection of this book consid- 
ers the future form and structure of urban regeneration and speculates on what 


urban regeneration practice may look like in 2010[O0Q50]. 


Future evolution of policies, structures and 
approaches 


Three characteristics can be identified that are likely to be of particular importance 
in the future practice of urban regeneration: 


e the four key issues referred to in the previous section — the need for a comprehen- 
sive approach that deals with economic and social issues, the provision of a 
long-term integrated strategic perspective, the enhancement of skills and knowl- 
edge, and the adoption of the goals of sustainable development — will define the 
nature, content and form of urban regeneration theory and practice; 

e the field of action within which urban regeneration strategy operates will be deter- 
mined at a city regional level — this will allow urban regeneration to manage issues 
such as the transmission of benefits to the intended recipients, the establishment of 
a ‘balanced portfolio’ approach to regeneration, the development of infrastructure 
and the integrated treatment of urban and non-urban issues; 

e partnership and community engagement will continue to be refined both as con- 
cepts and as means of extended urban governance: particular emphasis will be 
placed on the development of institutional mechanisms for the mobilisation of 
resources, for the incorporation of community-based inputs and for the introduc- 
tion of greater accountability. 
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Taken together, these issues represent a refreshed agenda for urban regeneration 
based upon the major lessons from the past. Some of the most important lessons of 
the past are enduring, such as those summarised by Shaw and Robinson (1998) in 
the following terms: 


physical transformation is only part of the regeneration process; 
everything is interrelated; 

the trickle-down effect does not always work; 

regeneration is too important to be left to non-elected quangos; 
partnerships are vital but need to be sustainable; 

resources are never sufficient; 

it is important to have clear aims and realistic objectives; 

image matters; 

regenerating people, rather than places, is difficult to achieve; 
sustainability is the key. 


More recently, Diamond and Liddle (2005) emphasise many of the same points as 
Shaw and Robinson and in addition point to the inherent weaknesses of tightly 
defined area-based initiatives, the merits of providing guidance and the importance 
of equalities and leadership in promoting good practice. 

Much of what has been presented in this chapter encapsulates the key lessons 
from past experience and this will help to inform future practice. In addition, before 
the ‘Postscript’ and ‘Finale’, two of the three aspects of future practice that were 
presented above require further discussion: the question of spatial scale and the role 
of partnership. 


Spatial Scale: From Urban to Regional Regeneration 


Urban regeneration prior to the 1990s was frequently restricted in terms of its spa- 
tial mandate and field of action. A criticism made of many of the initiatives that have 
been introduced during the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s was that they covered too small 
an area and too restricted a list of subjects to have a real impact on the problems of 
urban degeneration. In addition, it was argued that having a ‘national’ urban policy 
for England created a situation in which a standard, nationally determined, solution 
was imposed on localities and regions, irrespective of whether this standard approach 
met the needs of individual areas or represented the best use of resources. The grow- 
ing importance from the early 1990s of regions and city-regions as platforms for the 
formulation of urban regeneration policy and for practice lead to considerable 
diversity in strategy formulation and implementation method. Despite the abolition 
of the Regional Development Agencies and the reduction of regeneration activity 
from 2008 onwards, in recent years spatial scale has again increased. In future, the 
establishment of an integrated strategic initiative for regeneration at regional or 
city-regional level would appear to offer the prospect of better locating individual 
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urban regeneration schemes in a wider operational context, and of providing a basis 
for bringing together all the necessary aspects of policy and implementation in a 
single portfolio. An integrated strategic approach will also allow urban regeneration 
to make a more effective contribution to both overall regeneration and the com- 
prehensive treatment of individual problem areas (Roberts, 1997). 

Action at both European and national levels to reinforce and support a wider 
context and framework for urban regeneration offers the prospect of more consist- 
ent financial planning in the future and the promotion of greater diversity in terms 
of regeneration policy and instruments. These new potentials provide a basis for the 
provision of more appropriate policy and action that is better tailored to the needs 
of individual neighbourhoods, towns and cities. This opportunity will be more likely 
to succeed if it can be directed through an overarching regional or city-regional 
sustainable communities programme (Roberts, 1998). As an illustration of this 
approach see Box 16.2 which offers details of the Northern Ireland Building 
Successful Communities programme. 


BOX 16.2 BUILDING SUCCESSFUL 
COMMUNITIES PROGRAMME 


This programme was introduced in 2014 in six pilot areas across Northern 
Ireland. The areas suffer from a range of issues, including blight, dereliction 
and social housing market failure; some of the areas also experience addi- 
tional problems associated with community tension and alienation. 

Working collaboratively across central and local government, and with the 
voluntary and private sectors, the programme seeks to: 
e improve housing and infrastructure; 
e bring empty homes back into use; 
e deliver new social and affordable homes; 
e unlock wider environmental, physical and social regeneration; 
e enhance access to economic activity; 


e use housing interventions as the driver to regenerate the areas and 
reverse community decline. 


Furthermore, and reflecting the wider debate on the desirability of meeting the pre- 
dicted land requirement that is considered necessary in order to accommodate future 
residential and non-residential growth, the introduction of greater devolved autonomy 
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and competence will enable urban regeneration schemes to either encompass, or be 
directly linked to, the creation of ‘balanced portfolios’ of land at regional, city-regional 
and local levels. Such portfolios will include both previously used and greenfield sites, 
and will be aimed at meeting the likely demand for sites for residential, industrial, 
commercial and other uses. The key to the development and implementation of a 
‘balanced portfolio’ will be a carefully designed regeneration strategy. 

The above observations reflect the view that the resolution of urban problems is 
a matter of concern for everyone. It is not really a matter of personal choice — an 
individual cannot opt to be isolated from urban problems; the only real decision to 
be made is how best to address the problems. By setting urban regeneration policy 
and action within a wider context, greater benefits can be derived, both for the 
intended recipients of an individual regeneration scheme and for society as a whole. 


Partnership as a Permanent Feature 


Finally, there is the question of the future development of partnership and com- 
munity engagement. Partnership has come a long way in recent years. More 
partnerships are now permanent and genuinely representative, and many partici- 
pants have accepted the need for greater openness and accountability. In recent years 
further moves have been made to ensure the fuller participation of local communi- 
ties in partnerships and to relate the operation of partnerships to the new 
mechanisms for government and governance that have now been established in 
Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and which are emerging in the English 
regions. In addition, and most importantly, it is essential that partnerships continue 
to absorb the lessons of best practice from elsewhere. This ‘on the job’ learning is a 
matter of urgency if the quality and depth of partnership is to be further improved. 
Community engagement has also made substantial progress; from token consulta- 
tion in the 1970s to a more substantial degree of community control, this agenda 
has expanded as the central state retrenches. Most importantly, it is now an accepted 
tenet of practice that the community should be fully involved in setting the initial 
objectives of a regeneration programme and in all stages of its implementation. 


Finale 


Whilst this chapter may represent the end of this book, it also represents a contribu- 
tion to the further development of urban regeneration. Whilst much of what has been 
discussed in this book may be a matter of familiarity to many readers, it is hoped that 
the bringing together of theory and practice from many diverse sources will have 
added something to our collective knowledge and understanding. As to the future, 
perhaps the most appropriate final words for this text are those of Peter Hall in his last 
major contribution to our collective understanding of the dynamics of urban areas: 
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We need both to provide for existing cities to renew themselves, and to 
extend themselves. The critical question and the critical distinction is how 
well we handle these different tasks. (Hall, 2014: 3) 


Addressing these tasks is the job of regeneration, and we now have the skills and 
knowledge to respond well — but do we have the will? 
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